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'^ Bui \rith regard to the material world, we can at IsmI go to ter m 
thS« — ^we can perceive that events are brought about not by inanlated . 
Interpotitiona of Divine power, exerted in each particular case, but by the 
establishment of general laws." 

Whewell: Bridgewater Treatitd, 

*' The only distinct meaning of the word ' natural ' is stated, fixed, or 
%tiUed; since what is natural as much requires and presupposes an intel- 
ligent agent to render it so, u e., to effect it continually or at stated times, 
as what is supernatural or miraculous does to effect it for once." 

BuTLEB! Analogy of Revealed Religian, 

** To conclude, therefore, let no man out of a weak conceit of sobriety, 
or an ill-applied moderation, think or maintain, that a man can search too 
far or be too well studied in the book of Qod's word, or in the book ol 
God's works ; divinity or philosophy ; but rather let men endeavour ao 
endless progress or proficience in both." 

Baoon : AdvanoemmU of LtamiHp. 



Oovn, Beckenham, Kent, 

Firet Edition, Novmber 24th, 1859. 
Siatk Edition, Jan. 187S. 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 

or THE PROGRESS OF OPINION ON THE ORIGIN OF SI BCIES, 

PBETIOUSLT TO THE PUBUO^TION OF THE FIBOT EDITIOII 
OF THIS WOBK. 



I WILL her^ a give a brief sketch of the progress of opinion on tha 
Origin of Species. Until recently the great majority of naturalists 
believed that species were immutable productions, and had been 
separately created. This view has been ably maintained by many 
authors. Some few naturalists, on the other hand, have believed 
that species undergo modification, and that the existing forms of 
life are the descendants by true generation of pre-existing forms. 
Passing over allusions to the subject in the classical writers,* the first 
author who in modem times has treated it in a scientific spirit was 
Buffon. But as his opinions fluctuated greatly at diflcrent periods, 
and as he does not enter on the causes or means of the transforma- 
tion of species, I need not here enter on details. 

Lamarck was the first man whose conclusions on the subject 
excited much attention. This justly-celebrated naturalist first pub- 
lished his views in 1801 ; he much enlarged them in 1809 in his 
' Philosophie Zoologique,' and subsequently, in 1815, in the Intro- 
duction to his 'Hist. Nat. des Animaux sans Vert^bres.' In these 



* Aristotle, in hb * Physics AnscultatioQes ' (lib. 2, cap. 8, s. 2), after ^ 
remarking that rain does not &11 in order to make the com grow, any 
more tiian it falls to spoil the farmer's com when threshed oat of doors, 
applies the same argument to organisation; and adds (as translated by ' •. 
Mr. Clair Grece, who first pointed oat the passage to me), ** So what hinders 
the different parts [of the body] from having this merely accidental relation j '. 
in natare ? as the teeth, for example, grow by necessity, the front ones ' / 
tharp, adapted for dividing, and the grinders flat, and serviceable for mas- ', | 
Ucating the food ; since they were not made for the sake of this, but it 1 
was the resnlt of accident. And in like manner as to the other parts in 
which there appears to exist an adaptation to an end. Wheresoever, there- ' ' 
Ibre, all things together (that is all the parts of one whole) happened likel 
as if they were made for the sake of something, these were preserved,! . ! 
having been appropriately constituted by an internal spontaneity; and ' 
whatsoever things were not thus constituted, perished, and still perish." 
We here see the principle of natural selection shadowed forth, but how '. 
little Aristotle {aVj comprehended the principle, is shown by his renarksi 
M the formation or the t>eeth. 
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Historical Sketch. 



vorks he upholds the doctrine that all species, including man, are 
descended from other species. He first did the eminent service of 
arousing attention to the probability of all change in the organic, as 
well as in the inorganic world, being the result of law, and not of 
miraculous interposition. Lamarck seems to have been chiefly led 
>o his conclusion on the gradual change of species, by the difiBculty 
of distinguishing species and varieties, by the almost perfect gradation 
of forms in certain groups, and by the analogy of domestic produc- 
tions. With respect to the means of modification, he attributed 
something to the direct action of the physical conditions of life, 
something to the crossing of already existing forms, and much to use 
and disuse, that is, to the effects of habit To this latter agency he 
seems to attribute all the beautiful adaptations in nature*; — such as 
the long neck of the giraffe for browsing on the branches of trees. 
But he likewise believed in a law of prc^essive development ; and 
as all the forms of life thus tend to progress, in order to account for 
the existence at the present day of simple productions, he maintains 
that such forms are uow spontaneously generated.* 

Geof&oy Saint Hilaire, as is stated in his ' Life,' written by his 
son, suspected, as early as 1795, that what we call species are 
various degeuerations of the same type. It was not tmtil 1828 
that he published his conviction that the same forms have not been 
perpetuated since the origin of all things. Geoffroy seems to have 
rt lied chiefly on the conditions of life, or the ** monde ambiant " as 
Uib cause of change. He was cautious in drawing conclusions, and 
did not believe that existing species are now undergoing modifica- 
tion ; and, as his son adds, '* C'est done un probleme k r^rver 
cnti^ment k Taveuir, supi^os^ m6me que Tavenir doive avoir prise 
sur lui." 



-1 



* I hare taken the date of the first pnblicatioo of Lamarck fhnn Isid. 
Oeofiroy Saint Hilaire's (* Hist. Nat. G^e^e,' torn. ii. p. 405, 1859) excel- 
lent historj of opinion on this subject. In this work a f^U account is given 
cf Buffon's conclusions on the same subject. It is curious how largely my 
grandfather, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, anticipated the views and erroneous 
grounds of opinion of Lamarck in his ' Zoonomia ' (vol. L pp. 500-510X 
published in 1794. According to Isid. Geoffroy there is no doubt that 
Goethe was an extreme partisan of similar views, as shown in the Intro- 
duction to a work written in 1794 and 1795, but not published till long 
tfterwards : he has pointedly remarked Q Goethe als Naturforscher,' von 
Dr. Karl Meding, s. 34) that the future Question for naturalists will be how, 
tor instance, cattle got their horns, and not for what they are used. It it 
rather a singular instance of the manner in which similar views arise at 
about the same time, that Goethe in Germany, Dr. Darwin in England, 
and Qeoffroy Saint Hilaire (as we shall immediately see) in France, cam* 
to the aame conclusion on the origin of species, in the venrs 1794-^^ 
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In 1813, Dr. W. C. WeUs read before the Royal Society « An 
Aooonnt of a White Female, part of whose skin resembles that of 
a Negro * ; but his paper was not pnblished nntil his fanoons * Two 
Essays npon Dew and Single Vision • appeared in 1818. In this 
paper he distinctly recognises the principle of natural selection, and 
this is the first recognition which has been indicated ; bat he applies 
it only to the races of man, and to certain characters aiona After 
remtfking that negroes and mnlattoes enjoy an immunity fiom 
certain tropical diseases, he observes, firstly, that all animals tend to 
vary in some degree, and, secondly, that agriculturists improve their 
domesticated animals by selection ; and then, he adds, but what is 
done in this latter case ^ by art, seems to be done with equal efficacy, 
though more slowly, by nature, in the fonnation of varieties of 
mankind, fitted for tiie country which they inhabit Of the acci- 
dental varieties of man, which would occur among the first few and 
scattered inhabitants of the middle regions of Africa, some one 
would be better fitted than the others to bear the diseases of the 
country. This race would consequently multiply, while the others 
would decrease ; not only from their inability to sustain the attacks 
of disease, but from their incapacity of contending with their more 
vigorous neighbours. The colour of this vigorous race I take for 
granted, from what has been already said, would be dark. But the 
same disposition to form varieties still existing, a darker and a 
darker race would in the course of time occur : and as the darkest 
would be the best fitted for the climate, this would at length 
become the most jMrevalent, if not the only race, in the particular 
country in which U had originated.** He then extends these same 
views to the white inhabitants of colder climates. I am indebted 
to Mr. Rowley, of the United States, for having called my atten- 
tion, through Mr. Brace, to the above passage in Dr. WelFs work. 

The Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, afterwards Dean of Manchester, 
in the fourth volume of the * Horticultural Transactions,* 1822, and 
in his work on the * AmarylUdacew ' (1837, p. 19, 339), declares that 
" horticultural experiments have established, beyond the possibility 
of refutation, that botanical species ore only a higher and more per- 
manent class of varieties.** He extends the same view to animals. 
The Dean believes that ttngl« species of each genus were created 
in an originally highly plastic condition, and that these have 
produced, chiefly by intercrossing, but likewise by variation, all 
our existing species. 

in 1826 Professor Grant, in the concludmg paragraph in his 
well known paper (* Edmburgb Philosophical Journal,' voL xiv. 
p. 283) on the Spongilla, clearly declares his belief that species ars 
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descended from other species, and that they become improved in 
the course of modification. This same view was given in his 55th 
\ Lecture, published in the * Lancet ' in 1834. 
\ In 1831 Mr. Patrick Matthew published his work on 'Naval 

Timber and Arboriculture,* in which he gives precisely the same 
view on the origin of species as that (presently to be alluded to) 
propounded by Mr. Wallace and myself in the ' Linnean Journal,' 
and as that enlarged in the present volume. Unfortunately the 
view was given by Mr. Matthew very bnefiy in scattered passages 
^/^ in un Appendix to a work on a different subject, so that it remained 
umiuticed until Mr. Matthew himself drew attention to it in the 
* Gardeners* Chronicle,' on April 7th, 1860. The differences of Mr. 
Matthew*s view from mine are not of much importance : he seems 
to consider that the world was nearly depopulated at successive 
periods, and then re-stocked ; and he gives as an alternative, that 
uew forms may be generated *' without the presence of any mould 
or germ of former aggregates." I am not sure that I understand 
some passages ; but it seems that he attributes much influence to 
the direct action of the conditions of life. He clearly saw, how- 
ever, the full force of the principle of natural selection. 

The celebrated geologist and naturalist, Yon Bucb, in his ex- 
cellent * Description Physique des Isles Canaries * (1836, p. 147), 
clearly expresses his belief that varieties slowly become change<l 
into permanent species, which are no longer capable of inter- 
crossing. 

Kafinesque, in his * New Flora of North America,' published in 
1836, wrote (p. 6) as follows: — "AU species might have been 
varieties once, and many varieties are grailually becoming species 
by assuming constant and peculiar characters ; " but farther on 
(p. 18) he adds, ** except the original types or ancestors of the 
genus.** 

In 1843-44 Professor HaMeman (* Boston Journal of Nat Hist. 
IT. States,' vol. iv. p. 468) has ably given the arguments for and 
against the hypothesis of the development and modification of 
species : he seems to lean towards the side of change. 

The * Vestiges of Creation ' appeared in 1844. In the tenth 
and much improved edition (1853) the anonymous author says 
(p. lo5); — The proiwsition determined on after much considera- 
tion is, that the several series of animated beings, from the simplest 
and oldest up to the highest and most recent, are, under the provi- 
dence of God, the results, firU^ of an impulse which has been 
Imparted to the forms of life, advancing them, in definite times, by 
generation, through grades of organiaation terminating in th^ 
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highest dicotyledons and Tertebrata, these grades being few in 
nomber, and generally marked by intervals of oiRanio character, 
which we find to be a practical difficulty in ascertaining affinities ; 
^tctmd^ of another impulse oonnacied with the vital forces, tending 
in the course of generations, to modify organic structures in tJOfsx 
dance with external circumstances, as food, the nature of the 
habitat, and the meteoric agencies, these being the ' adaptations * 
of the natural theologian." The author apparently believes that 
organisation progresses by sudden leaps, but that the effects 
produced by the conditions of life are gradual He argues with 
much force on general grounds that species are not immutable 
productions. But I cannot see how the two supposed " impulBes *' 
account in a scientifio sense for the numerous and beautiful co- 
adaptations which we see throughout nature ; I cannot see that we 
thus gain any insight how, for instance, a woodpecker has become 
adapted to its pecuUar habits of life. The work, from its powerful 
and brilliant style, though displaying in the earlier editions little 
accurate knowledge and a great want of scientific caution, imme- 
diately had a very wide circulation. In my opinion it has done 
eoLcellent service in this country in calling attention to the sub- 
led, in removing prejudice, and in thus preparing the ground 
ix the reception of analogooB Titwa. 

In 1846 the veteran geologisfc M. J. d'Omalius d'Halloy pub- 
lished in an excellent though short paper (* Bulletins de TAcad. Roy. 
Bruxelles, torn xiii. p. 581), bis opinion that it is more probable 
that new species have been produced by descent with modification 
than that they have been separately created: the author first 
promulgated this opinion in 1831. 

Professor Owen, in 1849 (* Nature of Limbs,' p. 86), wrote as 
fallows :— ** The archetypal idea was manifested in the flesh under 
diverse such modifications, upon this planet, long prior to the 
existence of those animal species that actually exemplify it. To 
what natural laws or secondary causes tbfl orderly succession and 
progression of such organic phenomena may have been committed, 
we, as yet^ are ignorant." In his Address to the British Association, 
in 1858. he speaks (p. U.) of "the axiom of the continuous 
operation of creative power, or of the ordained becoming of living 
things.'' Farther on (p. xc), after referring to geographical distri- 
bution, he adds, ** These phenomena shake our confidence in the 
conclusion that the Apteryx of New Zealand and the Bed Grouse 
of England were distinct creations in and for those islands respec- 
tively. Always, also, it may be well to bear in mind tiiat by the 
wofd 'citation the zoo1os;i8t means 'a process he knows not 
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what.' " He amplifies this idea by adding, that when snch cases 
as that of the Bed Groose are '* enumerated bj the zoologist as 
eyidence of distinct creation of the bird in and for such islands, he 
chiefly expresses that he knows not how the Bed Qronse came to 
be there, and there exclusively ; signifying also, by this mode ol 
expreesiug such ignorance, his belief that both the bird and th** 
islands owed their origin to a great first Greatiye Cause.* If we 
interpret these sentences given in the same Address, one by the 
other, it appears that this eminent phitosqiher felt in 1858 his con- 
fidence shaKen that the Apteryx and the Bed Grouse first appeared 
m their respective homes, " he knew not how," or by some process 
" he knew not what" 

This Address was delivered after the papers, by Mr. Wallace and 

myself on the Origin of Species, presently to be referred to, had been 

read before the Linnean Society. When the first edition of this 

work was published, I was so completely deceived, as were many 

others, by such expressions as '* the continuous operation of creative 

power,** that I included Professor Owen with other palaeontologists 

as being firmly convinced of tlie immutability of species ; but it 

appears ('Anat. of Vertebrate^ vol. iii. p. 796) that this was on 

my part a preposterous error, m the last edition of this work I 

mferred, and the inference still seems to me perfectly just, from a 

P««sage beginning with the words " no doubt the type-form," &c. 

(Ibid. vol. i. p. XXXV.), that Professor Owen admitted that natural 

selection may have done something in the formation of new 

, species ; but this it appears (Ibid. voL iiL p. 798) is inaccurate and 

iwithout evidence. I also gave some extracts from a correspondence 

» \ petween Professor Owen and the Editor of the * London Beview, 

\ \ ' rom which it appeared manifest to the Editor as well as to myself, 

hat Professor Owen claimed to have promulgated the theory of 

I latural selection before I bad done so ; and I expressed my surprise 

I nd satisfaction at this announcement ; but as far as it is possible 
{■> understand certain recently published passages (Ibid. vol. iii. 
1 . 798), 1 have either partially or wholly again fallen into error. 

I I is consolatory to me that others find Professor Owen's controver- 
£ ial writings as difficult to understand and to reconcile with each 
I thcr, as I do. As fsir as the mere enunciation of the principle of 

Latural selection is concerned, it is quite immaterial whether or 
fcot Professor Owen preceded me, for both of us, as shown in thia 
tiistorical sketch, were long ago preceded by Dr. Wells and Mr. 
/Matthews. 

I M. Isidore Geoffroy Sainf Hilaire, in his Lectures delivered in 
/ IfifiC (of which a B^um^ appeared in the ' Bevue et Mag. de 
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Zoology* Jan. 1851), briefly gives his iraaon for believing that 
ipedfic oharactera *" sont fix^ pour chAqoe esp^ce, taut qu^elle le 
perp^oa an miliea des mimes droonstances : ils se modiflent, si 
tes circonstances ainbiaDtes viennent k obanger.** " En r^am^, 
ro^tertwitidn des animaax sanvages d^ontre d^jk la variability 
Umitd$ des esp^oee. Les expiriences sur les animaax sanvages 
derenus domestiques, et sur les animaax domestiques redevenns 
sauvages, la d^montrent plus clairement encore. Ces m6mes exp^ 
riences pronvent, de plus, que lee diff^nces produites pea vent 6tre 
de valezi^ gSnerique/* In his ' Hist Nat G^n^rale ' (torn. ii. p. 
430, 1859) be amplifies analogous concluBions. 

Frcon a circalar lately issued it appears that Dr. Freke, in 1851 
(' Dablin Medical Press,* p. 322), propounded the doctrine that all 
organic beings have descended from one primordial form. His 
grounds of belief and treatment of the subject are wholly different 
from mine ; but as Dr. Freke has now (1861) published his Essay 
ysk * the Origin of Species dy means of Organic Affinity,' the diifi- 
colt attempt to give any idea of his views would be superfluous 
on my part. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in an Essay (originaUy published in the 
'Leader,' March 1852, and republished in his ' Essays ' in 1858), 
has contrasted the theories of the Creation and the Development 
of (»ganio beings with remarkable skill and force. He argues 
from the analogy of domeetic productions, from the changes which 
the embryos of many species undergo, from the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing species and varieties, and from the principle of general 
gradation, that species have been modified ; and he attributes the 
modification to the change of circumstances. The author (1855) 
has also treated Psychology on the principle of the necessary 
acquirement of each mental power •nd capacity by gradation. 

In 1852 M. Kaudin, a distinguished botanist, expressly stated, 
in an admirable paper on the Origin of Species (* Kevue Horticole,' 
p. 102 ; since partly republished in the * Nouvelles Archives du 
Museum,' torn. i. p. 171), his belief that species are formed in 
an analogous manner as varieties are under cultivation ; and the 
latter process he attributes to man's power of selection. But be 
does not show how selection acts under nature. He believes, like 
Dean Herbert, that species, when nascent, were more plastic than at 
present. He lays weight on what he calls the principle of finality, 
** puissance myst^rieuse, ind^termin^ ; fatality pour les uns ; pour 
les autrcs, volenti providentielle, dont Faction incessante sur les 
dtres vivants determine, k toutes les 6poques de Tejistence du 
Skonde, la forme, le volume, et la dur^ de chacun d*eux, en raison 
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de 8a destinde dans Tordre de choses dont il fait partio. G^est oette 
puissance qui harmonise cbaque membre k Tensemble en Vappro- 
priant k la fonction qu*il doit remplir dans Torganisme g^^ral de 
la nature, fonction qui est pour lui sa raison d'etre." • 

In 1853 a celebrated geologist, Count Keyserling ('Bulletin de 
la Soc. Geolog./ 2nd Ser., torn. x. p. 357), suggested that as new 
diseases, supposed to have been caused by some miasma, have 
arisen and spread over the world, so at certain periods the germs 
of existing species may have been chemically affected by circum- 
ambient molecules of a particular nature, and thus have given 
rise to new forms. 

In this same year, 1853, Dr. Schaaffhausen published an ex- 
cellent pamphlet ('Verhand. des Naturhist. Vereins der Preuss. 
Rheinlands,' &c.), in which he maintains the progressive develop- 
ment of organic forms on the earth. He infers that many species 
have kept true for long periods, whereas a few have become modi- 
fied. The distinction of species he explains by the destruction 
of intermediate graduated forms. " Thus living plants and animals 
are not separated from the extinct by new creations, but are to 
be regarded as their descendants through continued reproduction.** 

A well-known French botanist, M. Leooq, writes in 1854 
(* Etudes sur Olograph. Bot.,' torn. i. p. 250), " On voit que nos 
recherches sur la fixit^ ou la variation de Tesp^, nous conduisent 
directement aux id^ Utilises, par deux hommes justement c^l^bres, 
Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire et Goethe." Some other passages scattered 
through M. Lecoq*s large work, make it a little doubtful how far he 
extends his views on the modification of species. 

The * Philosophy of Creation * has been treated in a masterly 
manner by the Rev. Baden Powell, in his * Essays on the Unity of 
Worlds,* 1855. Nothing can be more striking than the manner in 
which he shows that the introduction of new species is *' a regular, 



* From references in Bronn's * [Intersachangeii iiber die E&twidceliiQfrs- 
Gesetze,' it appears that the celebrated botanist and palaeontologist linger 
published, in 1852, his belief that species nndergo development and modifi- 
eation. D* Alton, likewise, in Pander and Dalton's work on Fossil Sloths, 
upressed, in 1821, a similar belief. Similar views have, as is well known, 
b«en maintained by Oken in his mystical * Nator-Philosophie.' From other 
references in Godron's work * Sur TEsp^,' it seems that Bory St. Vincent, 
Burdacli, Poiret, and Fries, have all admitted that new species are continu- 
eUv bemg produced. 

I may add, that of the thirty-four authors named in this Historic il 
Sketch, who believe in the modification of species, or a4 least disbelieve in 
separate acts of creation, twenty-seven have written on special branch«i of 
■at oral history or geology. 
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iwk a casual phenomenon," or, as Sir John Uerschel expresses it, 
a natural in contradistinction to a miraculous process." 
The third volume of the • Journal of the Linnean Society ' con- 
tains papers, read July 1st. 1868, by Mr. Wallace and myselt in 
which, as stated in the introductory remarks to this volume, the 
theory of Natural Selection is promulgated by Mr. Wallace with 
admirable force and clearness. 

Von ^r towards whom all zoologists feel so profound a respect, 

expressed about the year 1869 (see Frofl Budolph ^^^,^7^\;. 

g.8ch-Anthropologi8che Untersuchungen,M861, a 51) his conyio- 

ll^£!:!^n.Tl^J^ .'^'. ^^^ "^ geogmphical distribution, 

intfo^ ^^^^ descended fix,m a single 

Li June, 1859 Professor Uuxley gave a lecture befoi^ the Royal 
Institution on the • Persistent Types of Animal life.' Referring to 
such cas^ he remarks, " It is difficult to comprehend the meaning 
of such facts as these, if we suppose that each species of animal 
^tjt^' ?K "^^ g^*;,^yP« of organisation, was forme.! and 
placed upon the surface of the globe at long intervals by a distinct 
act of creative power; and it is well to recollect that such an 
assumption is as unsupported by tradition or revelation as it is 
opposed to the general analogy of nature. If, on the other hand 
we view • Persistent Types' in relation to that hypothesis which 
supjwses the species Uving at any time to be the result of the 
gradual modification of pre-existing species— a hypothesis which 
though unproven, and sadly damaged by some of its supporters,' 
IS yet the only one to which physiology lends any countenance : 
their existence would seem to show that the amount of modification 
which hving beings have undergone during geological time is but 
^ery small m relation to the whole aeries of changes which they 
have suffered." ^ 

In December, 1859, Dr. Hooker published his * Introduction to 
the Ausfaaban Flora.' In the first part of this great work he admits 
the truth of the descent and modification of species, and supports 
this doctrme by many original observations, 
'a^® fiwt edition of this work was published on November 24th, 
w86J), and the second edition on January 7th, 1860. 
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Wbkh oa boud H.M.S. 'Beagle,' as naturalist, I was much struck 
with certain facts in the distribution of the organic beings inhabit- 
ing Sonth America, and in the geological relations of the present to 
the past inhabitants of that continent lliese facts, as will be seen 
in the latter chapters of this volume, seemed to throw some light 
on the origin of species— that mystery of mysteries, as it has been 
called by one of our greatest philosophers. On my return home, it 
occurred to me, in 1837, that lomething might perhaps be made out 
on this question by patiently aocnmulating and reflecting on all 
sorts of facts which could possibly hare any bearing on it. After 
five years* work I allowed myself to speculate on the subject, and 
drew up some short notes ; these I enlarged in 1844 into a sketch 
of the conclusions, which then seemed to me probable : from that 
period to the present day I have steadily pursued the same object. 
I hope that I may be excused for entering on these personal details, 
as I give them to show that I have not been hasty in coming to a 
decision. 

My work is now (1859) nearly finished ; but as it will take mo 
many more years to complete it, and as my health is far from 
strong, I have been nrged to publish this Abstract I have more 
especially been induced to do this, as Mr. Wallace, who is now 
studying the natural history of the Malay archipelago, has arrived 
at almost exactly the same general conclusions that I have on the 
origin of species. In 1858 he sent me a memoir on this subject, 
with a request that I would forward it to Sir Charles Lyell, who 
sent it to the Linncan Society, and it is published in the third 
volume of the Journal of that Society. Sir C. Lyell and Dr. Hooker, 
who both knew of my work — the latter having read my sketch of 
L844 — honoured me by thinking it advisable to publish, with Mr* 
Wallace's excellent memoir, some brief extracts from my mann* 
Bcripts* 

This Abstract^ which I now publish, must necessarily be im« 
pei&ct I cannot here give references and authorities for my 
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leveral statements ; and I must trust to the reader reposing souik 
confidence in my accuracy. No doubt errors will bave crept in, 
though I hope I have always been cautious in trusting to goo^l 
authorities alone. I can here give only the general conclusions at 
which 1 have arrived, with a few facts in illustration, but which, 
I hope, in most cases will suffice. No one can feel more sensible 
than I do of the necessity of hereafter publishing in detail all tb« 
fiactSy with references, on which my conclusions have been grounded : 
and I hope in a future work to do this. For 1 am well aware thai 
scarcely a single point is discussed in this volume on which facti 
cannot be adduced, often apparently leading to conclusions directly 
opposite to those at which I have arrived. A fair result can be 
obtained only by fully stating and balancing the fncts and argu- 
ments on both sides of each question ; and this is here impossible. 

I much regret that want of space prevents my having the satis- 
faction of acknowledging the generous assistance which I have 
received from very many naturalists, some of them personally un- 
known to me. I cannot, however, let this opportunity pass w ithout 
expressing my deep obligations to Dr. Hooker, who, for the last 
fifteen years, has aided me in every possible "way by his large stores 
of knowledge and his excellent judgment. 

In considering the Origin of Species, it is quite conceivable that 
% naturalist, reflecting on the mutual affinities of organic beings, 
on their embryological relations, their geographical distribution, 
geological succession, and other such facts, might come to the con- 
clusion that species had not been independently created, but had 
descended, like varieties, from other species. Keverthcless, such a 
conclusion, even if well founded, would be unsatisfiujtory, until it 
could be shown how the innumerable species inhabiting this world 
have been modified, so as to acquire that perfection of structure 
and coadaptation which justly excites our admiration. Naturalists 
continually refer to external conditions, such as climate, food, &c., 
as the only ix)ssible cause of variation. In one limited sense, as 
we shall hereafter see, this may be true ; but it is preposterous to 
attribute to mere external conditions, the structure, for instance, of 
the woodpecker, with its feet, tail, beak, and tongue, so admirably 
adapted to catch insects under the bark of trees. In the case of the 
mistletoe, which draws its nourishment from certain trees, which 
has seeds that must be transported by certain birds, and which haa 
flowers with separate sexes absolutely requiring the agency of 
certain insects to bring pollen from one flower to the other, it ii 
equally preposterous to account for the structure of this parasite, 
with its relations to several distinct organic beings, by the cfiectp 
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of extenud conditioDfl, or of habit, or of the Toliti<ai of the plant 
itael^ 

It in, therefore, of the highest importance to gain a clear insight 
into the means of modification and ooadaptation. At the commence- 
ment of my observations it seemed to me probable that a careful 
•<7idy of domesticated animals and of cultivated plants would offer 
the beet chance of making out this obscure problem. Nor have 
1 been disappointed ; in this and in all other perplexing cases I 
lave invariably found that our knowledge, imperfect though it be, of 
radatiun under domestication, afforded the best and safest clue. I 
titny venture to express my conviction of the high value of such 
Etuilies, although they have been yery commonly neglected by 
naturalists. 

From these considerations, I shall devote the first chapter of this 
Abstract to Variation under Domestication. We shall thus see that 
a large amount of hereditary modification is at least possible ; and, 
what ia equally or more important, we shall see how great is the 
power of man in accumulating by his Selection sucoessiye slight 
variations. I will then pass on to the variability of species in a 
state of nature; but I shall, unfortunately, be compelled to treat ^ .. 
this subject far too briefly, as it can be treated properly only by 
giving long catalogues of facts. We shall, however, be enabled to ;- " 
discuss what circumstances are most favourable to variation. In ^^ 
the next chapter the Struggle for Existence amongst all oiganic , 
beiugs throughout the world, which inevitably follows from the 
high geometrical ratio of their increase, will be considered. This is 
the doctrine of Malthus, applied to the whole animal and vegetable • 
kingdoms. As many more individuals of each species are bom than \ 
can possibly survive; and as, consequently, there is a frequently 
recurring struggle for existence, it follows that any being, if it vary 
however slightly in any manner profitable to itself, under the com- , 
piex and sometimes varying conditions of life, will have a better " '' 
chance of surviving, and thus be naturally tdected. From the t 
strong principle of inheritance, any selected variety will tend to • 
pioi^agate its oew and modified form. , j 

This fundamental subject of Natural Selection will be treated at ' . 
tome length in the fourth chapter; and we shall then see how i 
Natural Selection almost inevitably causes much Extinction of the ; 
less improved forms of life, and leads to what I have called Diver- | 
($ence of Character. In the next chapter I shall discuss the complex i 
and little known laws of variation. In the five succeeding chapters, 
the moBt apparent and gravest difficulties in accepting the theory t 
will be given : namely, first, the difficulties of transitions, or how a I 
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#mple being or a simple organ can be changed vA perfected into 
a highly developed being or into an elaborately oonatracted organ ; 
lecoodly, the subject of Instinct, or the mental powers of animals ; 
thirdly, Hybridism, or the infertility of species and the fertility of 
yarieties when intercrossed ; and fourthly, the imperfection of the 
Geological Becord. In the next chapter I shall consider the geo- 
logical succession of organic beings throughout time ; in the twelfth 
and thirteenth, their geographical distribution throughout space; in 
the fourteenth, their classification or mutual affinities, both when 
mature and in an embryonic condition. In the last chapter I shall 
give a brief recapitulation of the whole work, and a few concluding 
romarks. 

No one ought to feel surprise at much remaining as yet un- 
explained in regard to the origin of species and yarieties, if he make 
due allowance for our profound ignorance in regard to the mutual 
relations of the many beings which live around us. Who can ex- 
plain why one q>ecies ranges widely and is very numerous, and 
why another allied species has a narrow range and is rare? Yet 
these relations are of the highest importance, for they determine the 
present welfare, and, as I believe, the future success and modification 
' of every inhabitant of this world. Still less do we know of the 
mutual relations of the innumerable inhabitants of the world during 
the many past geological epochs in its history. Although much 
reniains obscure, and will long remain obscure, I can entertain no 
doubt, after the most deliberate study and dispassionate judgment 
of which I am capable, that the view which most naturalists until 
' recently entertained, and which I formerly entertained — namely, 
1 that each species has been independently created — is erroneous. 
I 1 am fully convinced that species are not immutable; but that 
I' those belonging to what are called the same genera are lineal 
'^descendants of some other and generally extinct species, in the 
same manner as the acknowledged varieties of any one species are 
■ / the descendants of that species. Furthermore, I am convinced 
/ that Natural Selection has been the mor. importanti but not the 
I J txcluMve, means of modificatioii. 
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Vabiatton UKDEB DOMSSnCATlOV. 

CaoMf of VariAbUitj — EffecU of Habit and the lue or disut of ParU *- 
Correlated Variation — Inheritance — Character of Domeetic Varietiet 
— DifHcultj of distinguishing between Varieties and Spedfls — Origin 
of Domestic Varieties from one or more Species -~ Domestic Pigeons, 
their Differences and Origin — Prindples of Selection, anciently fol- 
lowed, their Effects — Methodical and Unconscious Selection — (Jn 
known Origin of onr Domestic Productions — Circumstances favour* 
able to Man's power of Selection. 

Catties of VariahUity, 

Whkh we oompve the indiyiduals of the flame variety or sub- 
Tariety of our older cultivated plants and animals, one of the fir»t 
points which strikes us is, that they gonerally differ more from 
each other than do the indiyidnals ci any one species at variety in 
a state of nature. And if we reflect on the vast diversity of the 
plants and animals which have been cultivated, and which have 
varied during all ages under the most different climates and treat- 
ment, we are driven tor conclude that this great variability is due 
to our domestic productions having been raised under conditions of 
life not so uniform as, and somewhat different from, those to which 
the parent-species had been expoeed under nature. There is, also, 
some probability in the view propounded by Andrew Knight, that 
this variability may be partly connected with excess of food. It 
seems clear t^at organic beings must be exposed during several 
generations to new conditions to cause any great amount of varia- 
tion ; and that, when the organisation has once begun to vary, it 
generally continues varying for many generations. No case is on 
record of a variable organism ceasing to vary under cultivation. 
Our oldest cultivated plants, such as wheat, still yield new varie- 
ties: our oldest domesticated animals are still capaHe of rapid 
improvement or modification. 

As far as I am able to judge, after long attending to the subject, 
the conditions of life appear to act in two ways,~directly cm the 
whole organisation or on certain parts alone, and indirectly by 
lifocting the reproductive system. With respect to the diraot 
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■ctioD, we must boar in mind that in every case, as Profesaor 
Weisnuum has lately insisted, and as I have incidentally shown in 
my work on 'Variation under Domestication,* there are two 
fjRCtOTS : namely, the nature of the organism, and the nature of the 
conditions. The former seems to be much the more important : 
for nearly similar variations sometimes arise under, as far as we 
can judge, dissimilar conditious ; and, on the other hand, dissimilar 
variatioDB arise under conditions whicJi appear to be nearly uniform. 
The effects on the offspring are either definite or indefinite, lliey 
may be ooosidered as definite when all or nearly all the offspring of 
individuals exposed to certain conditions during several generations 
are modified in the same manner. It is extremely difficult to come 
to any conclusion in regard to the extent of the changes which have 
been thus definitely induced. There can, however, be little doubt 
about many slight changes, — such as size from the amount of food, 
colour from the nature of the food, thickness of the skin and hair 
from climate, &o. Each of the endless variations which we see in 
the plumage of our fowls must have had some efficient cause ; and 
if the same cause were to act uniformly during a long series of 
generations on many individuals, all probably would be modified in 
the same manner. Such facts as the complex and extraordinary 
out-growths which invariably follow from the insertion of a minute 
drop of poison by a gall-producing insect, show us what singular 
modifications might result in the case of plants from a chemical 
change in the nature of the sap. 

Indefinite variability is a much more common result of changed 
conditions than definite variability, and has probably played a more 
important part in the formation of our domestic races. We see 
indefinite variability in the endless slight peculiarities which dis- 
Jnguish the individuals of the same species, and which cannot be 
accounted for by inheritance from either parent or from some more 
««mote ancestor. Even strongly-marked differences occasionally 
appear in the young of the same litter, and in seedlings from the 
same seed-capsule. At long intervals of time, out of millions ot 
iuGividuAls reared in the same country and fed on nearly the same 
food, deviations of structure so strongly pronounced as to deserve 
to be called monstrosities arise; but monstrosities cannot be 
separated by any distinct line from slighter variations. All such 
changes of structure, whether extremely slight or strongly marked* 
which appear amongst many individuals living together, may be 
eonsidered as the indefinite effects of the conditions of life on each 
Individual organism, in nearly the same manner as a chill afifoctt 
different men in an indefinite manner, according to their atatt 
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jf bodj or ooDstitntkm, oansiiig eoughs or ooldsy rheonmtiim, or 
inflammatioDS of Tarioitf organs. 

With respect to wbat I kaye called the ixMlirect action of changed 
conditions, namely, through the reprodactiye system being a&cted» 
we may infer that Yariability is thns indooed, partly fhnn the fact 
of this system being extremely sensitive to any change in the con- 
ditions, and partly from the similarity, as Kbireuter and othen 
have remarked, between the variability wbich follows from the 
crossing of distinct species, and that which may be observed with 
plants and animals when resred under new or onnatnial conditions 
Many facts clearly show how eminently susceptible the reproduce 
tive system is to very slight changes in the surrounding conditiomf. 
Nothing is more easy than to tame an animal, and few things mor» 
dififioult than to get it to breed freely under confinement, even when 
the male and female unite. How many animals there are which 
will not breed, though kept in an almost free state in their natire 
country 1 This is generally, but erroneously, attributed to vitiated 
instincts. Many cultiTated plants display the utmost vigour, and 
yet rarely or never seed! In some few cases it has been discovered 
that a Tery trifling change, such as a little more or less water at 
some particular period <^ growth, will determine whether or not a 
plant will produce seedc I cannot here give the details which 
I have collected and elsewhere published on this curious subject ; 
but to show how singular the laws are which determine the repro- 
duction of animals under confinement, I may mention that car- 
nivorous animals, even from the tropics, breed in this country 
pretty freely under confinement, with the exception of the planti- 
grades or bear family, which seldom produce young; whereas 
carnivorous birds, with the rarest exceptions, hardly ever lay fertile 
eggs. Many exotic plants have pollen utterly worthless, in the 
same condition as in the most sterile hybrids. When, on the one 
hand, we see domesticated animals and plants, though often weak 
and sickly, breeding freely under confinement ; and when, on the 
other hand, we see individuals, though taken young from a state of 
nature perfectly tamed, long-lived and healthy (of which I could 
give numerous instuices), yet having their reproductive system so 
seriously affected by unperceived causen m to fail to act, we need 
not be surprised at this system, when it does act under confinement, 
acting irregularly, and producing ofiispring somewhat unlike their 
parents. I may add, that as some organisms breed freely under 
the most unnatcural conditions (for instance, rabbits and ferrets ki<pt 
in hutches), showing that their reproductive organs are not easily 
■flseled ; so will some animab and plants withstand domesticatioQ 
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or cultivation, and vary very sllghtlj — ^perhaps hardly more than in 
a state of aature. 

Some natamlists have maintained that all variations are ood- 
nocted with the act of sexual reproduction ; bat this is certainly 
an error ; for I have given in another work a long list of *^ sporting 
plants," as they are called by gardeners; — ^that is, of plants which 
have suddenly produced a single bud with a new and sometimes 
widely different character fit>m that of the other buds on the same 
plant These bud variations, as they may be named, can be pro- 
pagated by grafts, offsets, ^^, and sometimes by seed. They occur 
rarely under nature, but are hx from rare under culture. As a 
single bud out of the many thousands, produced year after year on 
the same tree under imiform conditions, has been known suddenly 
to assume a new character ; and as buds on distinct trees, growing 
under different conditions, have sometimes yielded nearly the same 
variety^for instance, buds on peach-trees producing nectarines, 
and buds on common roses producing moss-roses— we clearly see 
that the nature of the conditions is of subordinate importance in 
comparison with the nature of the organism in determining each 
particular form of variation ;-*periiap8 of not more importance than 
the nature of the spark, by whi<^ a mass of combustible matter is 
ignited, has in determining the nature of the flames. 

Effects (ff Hahil and of Vie Use or Dt$tise of Parts ; Correlated 
Variation; Inheritance, 

Changed habits produce an inherited effect, as in the period of the 
flowering of plants when transported from one climate to another. 
With animals the increased use or disuse of parts has had a more 
marked influence ; thus I find in the domestic duck that the bones 
of the wing weigh less and the bones of the leg more, in proportion 
to the whole skeletcm, than do the same bones in the wild-duck ; 
and this change may be safely attributed to the domestic duck 
flying much less, and walking more, than its wild parents. The 
great and inherited development of the udders in cows and goats in 
oountries where they are habitually milked, in comparison with 
these organs in other countries, is probably another instance of the 
effects of use. Not one of our domestic animals can be named 
which has not in some country drooping ears; and the view which 
has been suggested that the drooping is due to the disuse of the 
muscles of the ear, from, the animals bdng seldom much alarmed, 
seems probable. 

Many laws regulate variation, socie few of which can be dimlf 
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iaflo, and will hereafter be briefly diacussed. I will here only 
ailale to what may be called coiTelaled yariation. Important 
obangee in the embryo or larva will probably entail changes in the 
mature animaL In mcmstroeities, the correlationB between quite 
distinct parts are very curious ; and many instances are given in 
Iaid(»e Geoffroy St. Hilaire's great work on this subject. Breeders 
belieye that long limbs are almost always aooompanicd by an 
eiongated head. Some instances of correlation are quite whimsical : 
^us cats which are entirely white and have blue eyes are generally 
deaf; but it has been lately stated by Mr. Tait that this is confined 
to the males. Odour and constitutional peculiarities go together, 
01 which many remarkable oases could be given amongst animals 
and phints. From facts collected by Heusinger, it appears that 
white sheep and pigs are injured by certain plants, whilst dark- 
oolonred individuals escape: Professor Wyman has recently com- 
municated to me a good illustration of this fact ; on asking some 
&rmers in Virginia how it wus that all their pigs were black, they 
informed him that the pigs ate the paint-root (Lachnanthes), 
which coloured their bones pink, and which caused the hoofs of all 
but the black varieties to drop ofif; and one of the ''crackers** 
(t. t, Virginia squatters) added, *' we select the black members of a 
litter for raising, as th^ ak>ne have a good chance of living.'* Hair- 
less dogs have imperfect teeth : long-haired and coarse-haired 
animals are apt to have, as is asserted, kmg or many horns ; pigeons 
with feathered feet have skin between theur outer toes; pigeons 
with short beaks have small feet, and those with long beaks large 
feet. Hence if man goes on selecting, and thus augmenting, any 
peculiarity, he will almost certainly modify unintentionally other 
parts of the structure, owing to the mysterious laws of correlation. 

The results of the various^ unknown, or but dimly understood 
laws of variation are infinitely ocnnplex and diversified. It is well 
worth while carefully to study the several treatises on some of 
our old cultivated plants, as on the hyacinth, potato, even the 
dahlia, &a; and it is really surprising to note the endless points of 
structure and constitution in which the varieties and sub-varietie€ 
differ slightly from each other. The whole organisation seems to 
have become plastic, and departs in a slight degree firom that of the 
parental type. 

Any vanaiaon which is not inherited is unimportant for us. 
B>it the number and diversity of inheritable deviations of structure, 
both those of slight and those of considerable physiological impor- 
tance, are endless. Dr. Prosper Lucas's treatise, in two large 
vohimfle, is the fullest and the best on this subjoot. No Imeder 
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doubts how strong is the tendency to inheritance ; that like pro* 
duces like is his fundamental belief: doubts have been thrown on 
this principle only by theoretical writers. When any deviation of 
structure often appears, and we see it in the father and child, w« 
cannot tell whether it may not be due to the same cause having 
acted on both ; but when amongst individuals, apparently exposed 
to the same conditions, any very rare deviation, due to some 
extraordinary oombination of circumstances, appears in the parent 
— say, once amongst several million individuals— and it reappears 
in the child, the mere doctrine of chances almost compels us tc 
attribute its reappearance to inheritance. Every one must have 
heard of cases of albinism, prickly skin, hairy bodies, &c., appearing 
in several members of the same family. If strange and rare 
deviations of structure are really inherited, less strange and com- 
moner deviations may be freely admitted to be inheritable 
Perhaps the correct way of viewing the whole subject would be, to 
look at the inheritance of every character whatever as the rule, and 
non-inheritance as the anomaly. 

The laws governing inheritance are for the most part unknown. 
No one can say why the same peculiarity in different individuals 
of the same species, or in different species, is sometimes inherited 
and sometimes not so; why the child often reverts in certain 
characters to its grandfiEither or grandmother or more remote ances- 
tor ; why a peculiarity is often transmitted from one sex to both 
sexes, or to one sex alone, more commonly but not exclusively to 
the like sex. It is a fact of some importance to us, that peculiarities 
appearing in the males of our domestic breeds are often transmitted, 
either exclusively or in a much greater degree, to the males alone. 
A much more important rule, which I think may be trusted, is 
that, at whatever period of life a peculiarity first appears, it tends 
to re-appear in the offspring at a corresponding age, though some- 
times earlier. In many cases this could not bo otherwise ; thus 
the inherited peculiarities in the horns of cattle could appear only 
in the offspring when nearly mature; peculiarities in the silk- 
worm are known to appear at the corresponding caterpillar or 
cocoon stage. But hereditary diseases and some other &cts make 
me believe that the rule has a wider extension, and that, when 
there is no apparent reason why a peculiarity should appear at 
toy particular age, yet that it does tend to appear in the offspring 
at the same period at which it first appeared in the parent I 
believe this rule to be of the highest importance in explaining the 
laws of embryology. These remarks are of course confined to the 
flnt afypeanxncG of the peculiarity, and not to the primary cause 
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which mkj have acted on the oynlee or on the male element ; in 
nearly the same manner as the increased length ci the horns in thf 
offspring from a short-homed oow hy a long-homed bull, though 
ai^pearing late in life, is clearly due to the male element. 

Haying alluded to the subjeot of lerersion, I may here refer to a 
statement often made by naturalists — ^namely, that our domestic 
7anetie8, when run wild, gradually but invariably revert in charac- 
ter to their aboriginal itocu. Henoe it has bi'en argued that no 
deductions can he drawn from domestic races to species in a state of 
nature. I have in vain endeavoured to discover on what decisive 
facts the above statement has so (tften and so boldly been made. 
There would be great difficulty in proving its troth : we may safely 
conclude that very many of the most strongly marked domestic varie- 
ties could not possibly live in a wild state. In many cases we do not 
know what the aboriginal stock was» and so could not tell whether 
or not nearly perfect reversion had ensued. It would be necessary 
in order to prevent the effects of intercrossing, that only a single 
variety should have been turned loose in its new home. Neverthe- 
less, as our varieties certainly do occasionally revert in some of 
their characters to ancestral (brms, it seems to me not improbable 
that if we could succeed in naturalising, or were to cultivate, 
during many generations, the several races, for instance, of the 
cabbage, in very poor soil (in which case, however, some effect 
would have to be attributed to the definite action of the poor soil), 
that they would, to a large extent, or even wholly, revert to the 
wild aboriginal stock. Whether or not the experiment would 
succeed, is not of great importance for our line of argument ; for by 
the experiment itself the oonditions of life are changed. If it could 
be shown that our domestic varieties manifested a strong tendency 
to reversion, — ^that is, to lose their acquired characters, whilst kept 
loider the same conditions, and whilst kept in a considerable body, 
so that free intercrossing might check, by blending together, any 
slight deviations in their structure, in such case, I grant that wo 
could deduce nothing from domestic varieties in re^uxl to species. 
But there is not a shadow of evidence in favour of this view : to 
assert that we could not breed our cart and race-horses, long and 
•hort-homed cattle, and poultry of various breeds, and esculent 
vegetables, for an unlimit,ed number of generations^ would bt 
ipposed to all experi«noe. 
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Charact&r of Domestic Varieties; difficulty of distinguishing 
betiveen Varieties and Sptcies; origin of Domestic Varieties 
from one cr more Species, 

When we look to the h^reditaiy varieties or races of our domestic, 
animals and plants, and compare them with closely allied species, 
we genei-ally perceive in each domestic race, as already remarked, 
less imiformity of character than in true species. Domestic races 
often have a somewhat monstrous character ; by which I mean, 
that, although diiTering from each other, and from other species of 
the same genus, in several trifling respects, they *of ten diSer in an 
extreme degree in some one part, both when compared one with 
another, and more especially when compared with the species under 
nature to which t^ey are nearest allied. With these exceptions 
(and with tiiat of the perfect fertility of varieties when crossed, — a 
subject hereafter to be discussed), domestic races of the same species 
differ from each other in the same manner as do the closely-nmicd 
species of the same genus in a state of nature^ but the differences 
in most cases are less in degree. This must be admitted as true, 
for the domestic races of many animals and plants have been 
ranked by some competent judges as the descendants of aborigi- 
nally distinct species, and by other competent judges as mere 
varieties. If any well maiiced distinction existed between a 
domestic race and a species, this source of doubt would not so 
perpetually recur. It has often been stated that domestic races 
do not differ from each other in characters of generic value. It can 
be shown that this statement is not correct ; but naturalists differ 
much in determining what characters are of generic value; all 
such valuations being at present ^oipiricaL When it is exph^ed 
how genera origlDate under nature, it will be seen that we have 
no right to expect often to find a generic amount of difference 
in our domesticated races. 

In attempting to estimate the amount of structural difference 
between allied domestic races, we are soon involved in doubt, 
from not knowing whether they are descended from one or several 
parent species. This pointy if it could be cleared up, would be 
interesting ; if, for instance, it could be shown that the greyhound, 
bloodhound, terrier, spaniel, and bull-dog, which we all know 
propagate their kind truly, were the offspring of any single species, 
then such facts would have great weight in making us doubt about 
the immutability of the many closely allied natural species — ^for 
Inatance, of the many foxes — inhabiting different quarters of the 
world. 1 do not believe, as we shall presently see, that the whole 
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imoont of difierenoe between the seyeral lifeeds of the dog has been 
produoed uoder domesticatioo ; I believe that a small part of the 
differrince is due to their being desoended from distinct species. In 
the case of strongly marked races of somo other domesticated 
^wdea, there is pceflomptiye or eren strong evidenoe, that all are 
de sr iSDded from a single wild stock. 

It has often been assomed that man has chosen for domestical 
ticn animals and plants having an extraordinary inherent tendency 
to vary, and likewise to withstand diyerw dimates. I do not dispute 
that these capacities have added largely to the value of most of our 
domesticated productions ; but how could a savage possibly know, 
when he first tamed an animal, whether it would vary in succeeding 
generations, and whether it would endure other climates? Has 
the little variability of the ass and gooee, or the small power of 
endurance of warmth by the reindeer, or of cold by the common 
camel, prevented their domestication? I cannot doubt that if 
odier animals and plants, equal in number to our domesticated 
productions, and belonging to equally diverse classes and countries, 
were taken from a state of nature, and could be made to breed for 
an equal number of generations under domestication, Uiey would 
on an average vary as largely as the parent species of our existing 
domesticated productions have varied. 

In the case of most of our anciently domesticated animals and 
plants, it is not possible to come to any definite conclusion, whether 
they are descended from one or several wild species. The argument 
DMuuly relied on by those who believe in the multiple origin of our 
domestic animals is, that we find in the most ancMnt times, on the 
monuments of Egypt, and in the lake-habitations of Switzerland, 
much diversity in the breeds; and that some of these ancient 
breeds closely resemble, or are even identical with, those still exist- 
ing. But this only throws far backwards the history of ctvilisation, 
and shows that animals were domesticated at a much earlier period 
than has hitherto been supposed. The lake-inhabitants of Swit- 
lerland cultivated several kinds of wheat and barley, the pea, the 
poppy for oil, and flax; and they possessed several domesticated 
animals. Tliey also carried on commerce with other nations. All 
this clearly shows, as Heer has remarked, that they had at ibis 
early age progressed considerably ir civilisation; and this again 
iropliea a long continued previous period of less advanced civilisation, 
during which the domesticated animals, kept by diflferent tribes in 
differnit districts, might have varied and given rise to distinct races. 
Since the discovery of flint tools in the superficial formations of 
suuiy parts of the world, all geologists believe that barbarian man 
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existed at an enormously remote period ; and we know tliat at tlct 
present day there is hardly a trihe so barharoos, as not to hava 
domesticated at least the dog. 

The origin of most of our domestic animals will probably for 
ever remain rague. But I may here state, that, looking to the 
domestic dogs of the whole world, I have, after a laborious collection 
of all known facts, come to the conclusion that seyeral wild species 
of Ganids have been tamed, and that their blood, in some cases 
mingled together, flows in the veins of our domestic breeds. In 
regard to sheep and goats I can form no decided opinion. From 
fEicts communicated to me by Mr. Blyth, on the habits, voice, con- 
stitution, and structure of the humped Indian cattle, it is almost 
certain that they are descended from a different aboriginal stock 
from our European cattle ; aod some competent judges believe that 
these latter Lave had two or three wild progenitors, — whether or not 
these deseive to be called species. This conclusion, as well as that 
of the specific distinction between the humped and common cattle, 
may, indeed, be looked upon as established by the admirable re- 
searches of Professor Riitimeyer. With respect to horses, from 
reasons which I cannot here give, I am doubtfully inclined to believe, 
in opposition to several authors, that all the races belong to the same 
species. Having kept nearly all the English breeds of the fowl 
alive, having bred and crossed them, and examined their skeletons, 
it appears to me almost certain that all are the descendants of the 
wild Indian fowl, Gallus bankiva ; and this is the conclusion of 
Mr. Blytb, and of others who have studied this bird in India. In 
regard to ducks and rabbits, some breeds of which differ much from 
each other, the evidence is clear that they are all descended 
from the common wild duck and rabbit. 

The doctrine of the origin of our several domestic races from 
several aboriginal stocks, has been carried to an absurd extreme by 
some authors. They believe that every race which breeds true, let 
the distinctive characters be ever so slight, has had its wild proto- 
type. At this rate there must have existed at least a score of 
species of wild cattle, as many sheep, and several goats, in Europe 
alone, and several even within Great Britain. One author believes 
that there formerly existed eleven wild species of sheep peculiar to 
Great Britain i When we bear in mind that Britain has now not 
one peculiar mammal, ai&d France but few distinct from those of 
Germany, and so with Hungary, Spain, &o., but that each of these 
kiugdoms possessea several peculiar breeds of cattle, sheep, &c.y we 
m^ist admit that many domestic breeds must have originated in 
Bon^ ; for whence otherwise could they have been derived ? So it if 
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In India. Even in the case of the breeds of the domoetio dog throngh 
out the world, whish I admit are descended from seyeral ^tld spe- 
cies, it cannot be doubted that there has been an immense amount 
of inherited variation; for who will believe that animals closely 
resembling the Italian greyhound, the bloodhound, the bull-dog, 
pug-dog, or Blenheim spaniel, Ac — so unlike all wild Canidx — 
ever existed in a state of nature? It has often been louMly said 
that all our races of dogs have been produced by the crossiiig of a 
few aboriginal species ; but by crossing we can only get foims in 
some degree intermediate between their parents ; and if we account 
for our several d<nnestio races by this process, we must admit the 
former existence of the most extreme forms, as the ItaliMi grey- 
hound, bloodhound, buU-dog, &c., in the wild state. Moreover, 
the possibility of making distinct races by crossing has been greatly 
exaggerated. Many cases are on record, showing that a race may 
be modified by occasional crosses, if aided by the careful selection 
of the individuals which present the desired character; but to 
obtain a race intermediate between two quite distinct races, would 
be very difficult. Sir J. Sebright expressly experimented with this 
object, and failed. The ofTspring from the first cross between two 
pure breeds is tolerably and sometimes (as I have found with 
pigeons) quite uniform in character, and everything seems simple 
enough ; but when these mongrels are crossed one with another for 
several generations, hardly two of them are alike, and then the 
difficulty of the task becomes manifest. 

BrtiedM of the Domestic Pigeon, their Dijferencet and (higin. 
Believing that it is always best to study some special group, I 
have, after deliberation, taken up domestic pigeons. I have kept 
every breed which I could purchase or obtain, and have been most 
kindly favoured with skins from several quarters of the world, more ' 
especially by the Hon. W. Elliot from India, and by the Hon. C. / 
Murray from Persia. Many treatises in different languages have / 
been published on pigeons, and some of them are very important, 
as being of considerable antiquity. I have associated with several 
eminent fanciers, and have been permitted to join two of the London • 
Pigeon Clubs, llie diversity of the breeds is something astonishing. / 
Compare the English carrier and the short-faced tumbler, and eeJ 
the wonderful difference in their beaks, entailing ccnresponding 
differences in their skulls. The carrier, more especially the male 
bird, is also remarkable from the wonderful development of the 
caruDCulated skin about the head; and this is accompanied by 
greatly elongated eyelids, very large external orifices to the hoMUm, 
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Hid a widQ gapo of month. The short- faced tumbler has a beak ia 
outline almoit like that of a finch ; and the common tumbler Iv^ 
the singular inherited habit of flying at a great height in a compact 
flock, and tumbling in the air head oyer heels, llie runt is a bird 
of great size, with long massive beak and large feet ; some of the 
sub-breeds of runts have very long necks, others very long wings 
and tails, others singularly short tails. The barb is allied to the 
currier, but, instead of a long beak, has a very short and broad one. 
llie pouter has a much elongated body, wings, and legs ; and it* 
enormously developed crop, which it glories in inflating, may well 
excite astonishment and even laughter. ITie turbit has a short and 
conical beak, with a line of reversed feathers down the breast ; and 
it has the habit of continually expanding, slightly, the upper part of 
the cesophagus. The Jacobin has the feathers so much reversed 
along the back of the neck that they form a hood ; and it has, pro- 
portionally to its size, elongated wing and tail feathers. Thb 
trumpeter and laugher, as their names express, utter a very difierent 
coo from the other breods. The fjantail has thirty or even forty 
tail-feathers, instead of twelve or fourteen — the normal number in 
all the members of the great pigeon family : these feathers are kept 
expanded, and are carried so erect, that in good birds the head and 
tail touch: the oil-gland is quite aborted. Several other less 
distinct breeds might be specified. 

In the skeletons of the several breeds, the development of the 
bones of the face in length and breadth and curvature differs enoi^ 
mously. llie shape, as well as the breadth and length of the ramus 
of the lower jaw, varies in a highly remarkable manner. I'he 
caudal and sacral vertebrsB vary in number ; as does the number of 
the ribs, together with their relative breadth and the presence of 
processes. The size and shape of the apertures in the sternum are 
highly variable ; so is the degree of divergenoe and relative size of 
the two arms of the furcula. llie proportional width of the gape 
of mouth, the proportional length of the eyelids, of the orifice of 
the nostrils, of the tongue (not always in strict correlation with the 
length of beak), the size of the crop and of the upper part of the 
cesophagus; the development and abortion of the oil-gland; the 
number of the primary wing and caudal feathers; the relative 
length of the wing and tail to each other and to the body ; the 
relative length of the leg and foot ; the number of scutellas on 
the toes, the development of skin between the toes, ^re all points 
3f structure which are variabla The period at which the perfect 
plumage is acquired varies, as does the state of the down with which 
the nestling birds are clothed when hatched. The shape and sizt 
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of the egji^B Tary. The mAnner of flight, and in some hraedt the 
voice and dispoeiUon, differ remarkably. Lastly, in certain Iveeds, 
the males and females have come to differ in a slight degree from 
«ch other. 

Altogether at least a score of pigeons might he ohosen, which, if 
shown to an ornithologist^ and he mete told that they were wild 
hirdsywoold certainly be ranked by him as well-defined species 
Moreover, I do not believe that any ornithologist would in this 
case place the English carrier, the short-faced tumbler, the runt, the 
barb, pouter, and fantail in the same genus ; more eq)ecially as io 
SAoh of these breeds several tmly^inherited sub-breeds, or species, as 
he would call them, oould be shown him. 

Great as are the differ^ioes between the breeds of the pigeon. 
I am fully convinced that the common opinion of naturalists is 
correct, namely, that all are descended from the rock-pigeon 
(Columba livia), including under this term several geographical 
races or sub-species^ which diflRcr from es<^ other in the most Uifling 
respects. As several of the reasons which hare led me to this 
belief are in some degree applicable in other ca8e^ I will here briffly 
give them. If the several breeds are not varieties, and have not 
proceeded from the rock-pigeon, they must have desoended fh>m at 
least seven or eight aboriginal stocks; for it is impossible to make 
the present domestic breeds by th« croasiDg of any lesser number : 
how, for instance, could a pouter be produced by crossing two 
breeds unless one of the parent-stocks possessed the characteristic 
enormous crop? The supposed aboriginal stocks must all have 
been rock-pigeons, that is, they did not breed or willingly perch on 
toeee. But besides 0. Uvia, with its geographical sub-species, only 
two or three other species of rock-pigeons are known ; and these 
have not any of the characters of the domestic breeds. Hence the 
supposed aboriginal stocks must either still exist in the countries 
where they were originally domesticated, and yet be unknown to 
omithologiBts ; and this, considering their size, habits, and remark- 
able characters, seems improbable; or they must have become 
extinct in the wild state. But birds breeding on precipices, and 
good fliers, are unlikely to be exterminated ; and the common rock- 
pigeon, which has the same habits with the dcnnestio breeds, has 
not been exterminated even on several of the smaller British islets, 
or on the shores of the Mediterranean. Hence the supposed exter^ 
mination of so many species having similar habits with the rock- 
pigeon. seems a very rash assumption. Morever, the several above- 
aunod domesticated breeds have been transported to all parts of the 
VOfld, and, therefore, some of them must have been carried back 
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again into their native country ; bnt not one has become wild or 
feral, though Uie dovecot-pigeon, which is the rock-pigeon in a very 
slightly altered state, has become feral in several places. Again, 
all recent experience shows that it is difficult to get wild animals to 
breed freely under domestication ; yet, on the hypothesis cf the 
multiple origin of our pigeons, it must be assumed that at least 
seven or eight species were so thoroughly domesticated in ancient 
times by half-civilised man, as to be quite prolific under con- 
finement. 

An argument of great weight, and applicable in several other 
cases, is, that the above-specified breeds, though agreeing generally 
with the wild rock-pigeon in constitution, habits, Toice, colouring, 
and in most parts of their structure, yet are certainly highly abnor- 
mal in other parts; we may look in vain through the whole great 
family of Columbidsa for a beak like that of the English carrier, or 
that of the short-faced tumbler, or barb ; for reversed feathers like 
those of the Jacobin ; for a crop like that of the pouter ; for tail« 
feathers like those of the fantaiL Hence it must be assumed not 
only that half-civilised man succeeded in thoroughly domesticating 
several species, but that he intentionally or by chance picked out 
extraordinarily abnormal species; and further, that these very 
species have since all become extinct or unknown. So many strange 
ooutingenciee are improbable in the highest degree. 

Some facts in regard to the colouring of pigeons well deserve 
consideration. The rock-pigeon is of a slaty-blue, with white loins; 
but the Indian sub-species, G. intermedia of Strickland, has this 
part bluish. The tail has a terminal dark bar, with the outer 
feathers externally edged at the base with white. The wings have 
two black bars. Some semi-domestic breeds, and some truly wild 
breeds, have, besides the two black bars, the wings chequered with 
black, llieie several marks do not occur together in any other 
species of the whole family. Now, in every one of the domestic 
breeds, taking thoroughly well-bred birds, all the above marks, even 
to the white edging of the outer tail-feathers, sometimes concur 
perfectly developed. Moreover, when birds belonging to two or 
more distinct breeds are crossed, none of which are blue or have 
any of the above-specified marks, the mongrel offspring are very 
apt suddenly to acquire these characters. To give one instance out of 
several which I have observed : — I crossed some white Entails, which 
breed very true, with some black barbs — and it so happens that 
blue varieties of barbs are so rare that I never heard of an instance 
in England ; and the mongrels were black, brown, and mottled. I 
also crossed a barb with a spot, which is a white bird with a rod 
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till and red spot on the forehead, aiid which notoriously hreeds very 
true ; the mongrds were dusky and mottled. I then cit«sed one of 
the m<Higrel barb-fEintails with a mongrel harb-spot, and they pro- 
duced a bird of as beautiful a blue colour, with the white loins, 
double black wiug-bar, and barred and white-ed^ed tail feathers, as 
any wild rock-pigeon I We can understand these facts, on the 
well-known principle of reversion to ancestral characters, if all 
the domestic breeds are descended from the rock-pigeon. But if 
we deny this, we must make one of the two following highly im- 
prohable suppositions. £ither, first, that all the scfveral ima^ned 
aboriginal stocks wore coloured and marked like the rock-pigeon, 
although no other existing species is thus coloured and marked, so 
that in each separate breed there might be a tendency to revert to 
the very same colours and markings. Or, secondly, that each 
breed, even the purest, has within a dozen, or at most within a 
score, of generations, been crossed by the rock-pigeon : 1 say within 
a dozen or twenty generations, for no instance is known of crossed 
descendants reverting to an ancestor of foreign blood, removed by a 
greater number of ginerationa. In a breed which has been crossed 
only once, the tendency to revert to any character derived from 
such a cross will naturally become less and loss, as in each succeed- 
ing generation there will be lees of the foreign blood ; but when 
there has been no cross, and there is a tendency in the breed to 
revert to a character which was lost during some former generation, 
this tendency, for all that we can see to the contrary, may be 
transmitted undiminished for an indefinite number of generations. 
These two distinct cases of reversion are often confounded together 
by those who have written on inheritance. 

Lastly, the hybrids or mongrels from between all the breeds of 
the pigeon are perfectly fertile, as I can state from my own obser- 
vaticns, purposely made, on the most distinct breeds. Nq^nt, hardly 
any cases have been ascertained with certainty of hybrids from two 
quite distinct species of animals being perfectly fertile. Some 
authors believe that long-contintied domestication eliminates this 
strong tendency to sterility in species. From the history of the 
do$;, and of some other domestic animals, this conclusion is pro- 
bably quite corroct, if applied to species closely related to each 
other. But to extend it so far as to suppose that species, aborigi- 
nally as distinct as carriers, tiunblers, pouters, and fantails now are, 
should yield oilspring perfectly fertile inier ae, would be rash in the 
•ztrema. 

From these several reasons, namely, — the improbability of man 
MTing formerly made seven or eight supposed species of pigeons U 
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breed freely under domeftioation ; — these supposed species being 
quite unknown in a wild state, and their not baying become any- 
where feral ; — these species presenting certain very abnormal cha- 
racters, as compared with all other Columbid», though so like the 
rock-pigeon in most respects ; — the occasional re-appearance of 
the blue colour and yarious black marks in all the bteeds, both 
when kept pure and when crossed ;— «ttd lasdy, the mongrel off- 
spring being perfectly fertile; — from these seyeral reasons, taker 
together, we may safely conclude that all our domestic breeds are 
descended from the rook-pigeon or Columba livia with its geogra 
phical sub-species. 

In favour of this view, I may add, firstly, that the wild C. livia 
has been found capable of domestication in Europe and in India; 
and that it agrees in habits and in a great number of points of struc- 
ture with all the domestic breeds. Secondly, that, although an 
English carrier or a short-faced tumbler differs immensely in certain 
characters from the rock-pigeon, yet that, by comparing the several 
suh-bn^eds of these two races, more especially those brought from 
distant countries, we can make, between them and the rock-pigeon, 
an almost perfect series ; so we can in some other cases, but not 
with all the breeds. Thirdly, ^ose characters which are mainly dis- 
tinctive of each breed are in each eminently variable, for instance 
the wattle and length of beak of the carrier, the shortness of that 
of the tumbler, and the number of tail-feathers in the fantail ; and 
the exi^nation of this fact will be obvious when we treat of Selec- 
tion. Fourthly, pigeons have been watched and tended with the 
utmost care, and loved by many people. They have been domesti- 
cated for thousands of years in several quarters of the world ; the 
earliest known record of pigeons is in the fifth Egyptian dynasty, 
about 3000 b.o., as was pointed out to me by Professor Lepsius ; 
but Mr. Birch informs me that pigeons are given in a bill of fare in 
the previous dynasty. In the time of the Romans, as we hear from 
Pliny, immense prices were given for pigeons ; ''nay, they are come 
to this pass, that they can reckon up their pedigree and race." 
Pigeons were much valued by Akber ELhan in India, about the year 
1600 ; never less than 20,000 pigeons were taken with the court. 
** The monarchs of Iran and Tuian sent him some very rare birds ; ** 
and, continues the courtly historian, ^ His Majesty by crossing the 
breeds, which method was never practised before, has improved them 
astonishingly.** About this same period the Dutch were as eager 
about pigeons as were the old Romans. The paramount importance 
of these considerations in explaining the immense amount of vari- 
itkm which pigeons have undergone, will likewise be obvious when 
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W6 treat of Selection. We shall then, also^ see how it is thai the 
iereral breeds so often have a somewhat monstrous character. It 
is also a most faTonrable circnmstanoe for the production of dis- 
tinct l)reeds, that male and female pigecns can be easily mated for 
hfe; and thua different breeds can be kept together in the same 
aviary. 

1 have discussed the probable origin of domestic pigeons at some, 
yet quite insufficient, length ; because when I first kept pigeons 
and watched the several kinds, well ki::>wing how truly they breed, • 
I felt fully as much di£Bculty in believing that since they had been 1 
domesticated they had all proceeded from a common parent, as any 
naturalist could in coming to a similar conclusion in regard to the 
many species of finches, or other groups of birds, in nature. One 
eircumstince has struck me much; namely, that nearly all the 
breeders of the various domestic animals and the cultivators of 
plants, with whom I have conversed, or whose treatises I have read, 
are firmly convinoed that the several breeds to which each has at- 
tended, are descended from so many aboriginally distinct species. 
Ask, as I have asked, a celebrated raiser of Hereford cattle, whether 
his eattle might not have descended from Long-horns, or both from 
a common parent-stock, and he will laugh you to scorn. 1 have 
never met a pigeon, or poultry, or duck, or rabbit fancier, who was 
not folly convinced that each main breed was descended from a dis- 
tinct speciesL Yao Moos, in his treatise on pears and apples, shows 
how utterly lie disbelieves that the several sorts, for instmoe a 
Ribston-pipfte or Oodlin-apple, could ever have proceeded from the 
seeds of the same tree. Innumerable other examples could be given. 
The explanation, I think, is simple: from long-continued study 
ttiey are strongly impressed with the differences between the several 
races ; and though they well know that each race varies slightly, 
for they win their prizes by selecting such slight difierences, yet 
they ignore all general arguments, and refuse to sum up in their 
minds slight differences accumulated during many suoceraive gene- 
rations. May not those naturalists who, knowing far less of the ; 
laws of inheritance than does the breeder, and knowing no more j 
than he does of the intermediate links in the long lines of descent, , 
3ret admit that many of our domestic races are descended from the • 
same parents — may they not learn a lesson of caution, when they 
dMde the idea of species in a state of nature being Hneal descendants 
if atherqpeciest 
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Prineipies of Selection anciently foUowedy and their Effects. 

Let ug now briefly consider the etepe by which domestic lucea 
have been prodoced, either from one or from seyeral allied species. 
Some effect may be attributed to the direct and definite action ol 
the external conditions of life, and some to habit ; but he would be 
a bold man who would account by such agencies for the differences 
between a dray and race horse, a greyhound and bloodhound, a car- 
rier and tumbler pigeon. One of the most remarkable features in 
our domesticated races is that we see in them adaptation, not indeed 
to the animal's or plant's own good, but to man's use or fancy. 
Some variations useful to him have probably arisen suddenly, or by 
one step ; many botanists, for instance, believe that the fuller's teasel, 
with its hooks, which cannot be rivalled by any mechanical con- 
trivance, is only a variety of the wild Dipsacus ; and this amount 
of change may have suddenly arisen in a seedling. So it has pro- 
bably been with the turnspit dog ; and this is known to haye been 
the case with the anoon sheep. But when we compare the dray- 
horse and race-horse, the dromedary and camel, the various breeds 
of sheep fitted either for cultivated land or mountain pasture, with 
the wool of one breed good for one purpose, and that of another 
breed for another purpose ; when we compare the many breeds of 
dogs, each good for man in different ways ; when we compare the 
game-cock, so pertinacious in battle, with other breeds so little quar- 
relsome, with "everlasting layers" which never desire to sit| and 
with the bantam so small and elegant ; when we compare the host 
of agricultural, culinary, orchard, and flower-garden races of plants, 
most useful to man at different seasons and for different purposes, or so 
beautiful in his eyes, we must, I think, look further than to mere 
variability. We cannot suppose that all the breeds were suddenly 
produced as perfect and as useful as we now see them ; indeed, in 
many cases, we know that this has not been their history. The 
key is man's power of accumulative selection : nature gives succes- 
sive variations ; man adds them up in certain directions useful to 
him. In this sense he may be said to have made for himself useful 
breeds. 

The great power of this principle of selection is not hynothetical. 
It is certain that several of our eminent breeders have, even within 
a single lifetime, modified to a large extent their breeds of cattle and 
sheep. In order fully to realise what they have done, it is almost 
necessary to read several of the many treatises devoted to this sub- 
ject, and to inspect the animals. Breeders habitually speak of an 
animal's oiganisation as something plastic, which they can mode? 
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ilmost M they pkMe. If I had spftoe I ooald quote namerons pa*- 
lagea to this ^ect from highly competent anthorities. Yooatt» 
who was probably better acquainted with the works of agricaltorists 
than ahnost any other individual, and who was himself a very good 
judge of animals, speaks of the principle of selection as " that which 
enables Uie agriculturist, not only to modify the character of his 
flock, but to diange it altogether. It is (he magictAQ*s wand, by 
means of which he may summon into life whatever txm and mould 
he pleases.** Lord 8omerville, speaking of what breeders have done 
%r sheep, says : — ^ It would seem as if they had chalked out upon 
a wall a form perfect in itself^ and thai had given it existence." In 
Saxony the impwtanoe of the princii^e of selection in regard to 
menno sheep is so fully recognised, that men follow it as a trade : 
the sheep are placed on a table and are studied, like a picture by a 
connoisseur ; this is done three times at intervals of months, and the 
sheep are each time marked and classed, so that the very best msy 
ultimately be selected for breeding. 

What English breeders have actually effected is proved by the 
enormous prices given for animals with a good pedigree ; and these 
have been exported to almost every quarter of the world. The 
improvement is by no means generally due to crossing different 
breeds; all the best breeders are strongly opposed to this practice, 
except sometimes amongst closely allied sub-breeds. And when a 
croes has been made, the closest selection is far more indispensable 
even than in ordinary cases. If selection consisted merely in sepa- 
rating some very distinct variety, and breeding from it, the principle 
would be so obvious as hardly to be worth notice ; but its import- 
ance consists in the great effect produced by the accumulation in 
one direction, during successive generations, of differences absolutely 
inappreciable by an uneducated eye^^ifferences which I for one 
have vainly attempted to appreciate. Not one man in a thousand 
has accuracy of eye and judgment sufficient to become an eminent 
breeder. If gifted with these qualities, and he studies his subject 
for years, and devotes his lifetime to it with indomitable perse* 
verance, he will succeed, and may make great improvements ; it he 
wants any of these qualities, he will assuredly fail. Few would 
readily believe in the natural capacity and years of practice requisite 
to become even a skilful pigeon-fancier. 

The same principles are followed by horticulturists; but the van- 
atlons are here often more abrupt Mo one supposes that our 
•hoicest productions have been produced by a single variation from 
the aboriginal stock. We have proofis that this has not been so in 
I oases in which exact reoonia Have been kept ; thus, to give a 
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fwy trifling instance, the steadily-increasing size of the oommoo 
gooeebeny may be quoted. We see an astonishing improTement in 
many florists' flowers, when the flowers of the present day are com- 
pared with diawings made only twenty or thirty years ago. When 
a race of plants is onoe pretty well established, the seedntiisers do 
not pick oat the best plants, but merely go over their seed-beds, 
and pull up the ** rogues," as they call the plants that deviate 
from the proper standard. With animals this kind of selection is, 
in fact, likewise followed ; for hardly any one is so careless as to 
breed from his worst animals. 

In regard to plants, there is another means of observing the 
accumulated effects of selecticn — ^namely, by comparing the diver- 
sity of flowers in the different varieties of the same species in the 
flower-garden ; the diversity of leaves, pods, or tubers, or whatever 
part is valued, in the kitchen-garden, in comparison with the 
flowers of the same varieties ; and the diversity of fruit of the same 
species in the orchard, in comparison with the leaves and flowers 
of the same set of varieties. See how different the leaves of the 
cabbage are, and how extremely alike the flowers ; how unlike the 
flowers of the heartsease are, and how alike the leaves ; how much 
the fruit of the different kinds of gooseberries differ in size, colour, 
shape, and hairiness, and yet the flowers present very slight diffe- 
reuces. It is not that the varieties which differ largely in some one 
point do not differ at all in other points ; this is hardly ever, — I 
speak after careful observation, — ^perhaps never, the case. ITie law 
of correlated variation, the imix)rtance of which should never be 
overlooked, will ensure some differences ; but» as a general rule, it 
cannot be doubted that the continued selection of slight variations, 
either in the leaves, the flowers, or the fruit, will produce races dit- 
fering from each other chiefly in these characters. 

It may be objected that the principle of selection has been 
reduced to methodical practice for scarcely more than three-quarters 
of a century ; it has certainly been more attended to of late years, 
and many treatises have been published on the subject ; and the 
result has been, in a corresponding degree, rapid and important. 
But it is very far from true that the principle is a modem discovery. 
I could give several references to works of high antiquity, in which 
the full importance of the principle is acknowledged. In rude and 
barbarous periods of English history choice animals were cften im- 
ported, and laws were passed to prevent their exportation: the 
dfAtruction of horses under a certain size was ordered, and this may 
be compared to the ** roguing " of plants by nurserymen. The prin- 
dple of selection I find distinctly given in an ancient Chinese ency- 
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dopedia. Explicit rules are laid down by some of the B<nnma 
classical writeis. From passages in Genesis, it jg clear that the 
eolonr of domestic animals was at that early period attended to. 
Savages now sometimes cross their dogs with wild canine animals, 
to improye the breed, and Uiey formerly did so, as is attested by 
passages in Pliny. The savages in 8onth A^ricA match their 
draught cattle by colour, as do some of the Esquimaux their teams 
of dogs. Livingstone states that good domestic breeds are highly 
valued by the negroes in the interior of Africa who have not associ* 
ated with Europeans. Some of these facts do not show actual 
selection, but they show that the breeding of domestic animali was 
carefully attended to in ancient times, and is now attended to by 
the lowest savages. It would, indeed, have been a strange fact, had 
attention not been paid to breeding, for the inheritance of good and 
bad qualities is so obvious. 

Uncansciotu Selection, 
At the present time, eminent breeders try by methodical selection, 
with a distinct object in view, to make a new strain or sub-breed, 
superior to anything of the kind in the country, . But, for our pur- 
pose, a form of Selection, which may be called Unconscious, and 
which results from every one trying to possess and breed from the 
best individual animals, is more important. Thus, a man who 
intends keeping pointers naturally tries to get as good dogs as he 
can, and afterwards breeds from bis own best dogs, but he has no 
wish or expectation of permanently altering the breed. Neverthe- 
less we may infer that this process, continued during centuries, 
would improve and modify any breed, in the same way as Bake- 
well, Collins, &c., by this very same process, only carried on more 
methodically, did greatly modify, even during their lifetimes, the 
forms and qualities of their cattle. Slow and insensible changes of 
this kind can never be recognised unless actual measurements or 
careful drawings of the breeds in question have been made long ago, 
which may serve for comparison. In some cases, however, un- 
changed, or b«t little changed individuals of the same breed exist 
in less civilised districts, where the breed has been less improved, 
lliere is reason to believe that King Charles's spaniel has been un 
consciously modified to a large extent since the time of that monarch. 
Some highly competent authorities are convinced that the setter is 
directly derived from the spaniel, and has probably been slowly 
altered from it. It is known that the English pointer has been 
greatly changed within the last century, and in this case the change 
turn, it is believed, been chiefly effected by crosses with the foxhound ; 
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bat what concemB us is, that the diauge has been effected nnoon- 
■oiously and gradually, and yet so effectually, that, though the ol«i 
Spanish pointer certainly came from Spain, Mr. Borrow has not seen, 
as I am informed by him, any natiye dog in Spain like our pointer. 

By a similar process of selection, and by careful training, English 
racehorses have come to surpass in fleetness and size the parent 
Arabs, so that the latter, by the regulations for the Goodwood Races, 
mre favoured in the weights which they carry. Lord Spencer and 
others hare shown how the cattle of England have increased in 
weight and in early maturity, . compared with the stock formerly 
kept in this country. By comparing the accounts given in various 
old treatises of the former and present state of carrier and tumbler 
pigeons in Britain, India, and Persia, we can trace the stages through 
which they have insensibly passed, and come to differ so grv^atly 
from the rock-pigeon. 

Touatt gives an excellent illustration of the efl*ects of a course of 
selection, which may be considered as unconscious, in so far that the 
breeders could never have expected, or even wished, to produce 
the result which ensued — ^namely, the production of two distinct 
strains. The two flocks of Leicester sheep kept by Mr. Buckley 
and Mr. Burgess, as Mr. Youatt remarks, ** have be^ purely bred 
from the original itock of Mr. Bakewell for upwards of fifty years. 
There is not a suspicion existing in the mind of any one at all 
acquainted with the subject, that the owner of either of them has 
deviated in any one instance from the pure blood of Mr. Bakewell s 
flock, and yet the difference between the sheep possessed by these 
two gentlemen is so great that they have the appearance of being 
quite different varieties." 

If there exist savages so barbarous as never to think of the inherited 
character of the ofi&pring of their domestic animals, yet any one 
auimal particularly useful to them, for any special purpose, would 
be carefully preserved during famines and other arcidents, to which 
savages are so liable, and such choice animals would thus generally 
leave more offspring than the inferior ones; so that in this case 
there would be a kind of unconscious selection going on. We see 
Jie value set on animals even by the barbarians of Tierra del Fucgo, 
by their killing and devouring their old women, in times of dearth, 
as of less value than their dogs. 

In plants the same gradual process of improvement, through the 
'occasional preservation of the best individuals, whether or not 
sufficiently distinct to be ranked at their first appearance as distinct 
varieties, and whether or not two or more si^ecies or races h&ve 
become blended together by crossing, may plaiuly be recognised ia 
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the iocreftued size tnd beauty wUch we n<m see in the Tarietles oi 
the heertaeaae, roee, pelaigonimn, dahli% end other planti^ when 
compared with the older varietiet or with their parent-^tocks. Ho 
one would ever expect to get a first-rate heartseaee or dahlia from 
the seed ol a wild plant No one would expect to raise a first-rate 
mdting pear from the seed oi the wild pear, though he mi^ht 
mooeed from a poor seedling growing wild, if it had come fwm a 
garden-stock. The pear, though cuitivatcd in classicai times, 
H>peacs» frc»a Pliny's descriptioD, to have been a fruit of very 
inferior quality. I have seen great surprise expressed in horti- 
cultural woriu at the wonderful skill of gardeners, in having pro- 
duced such sploMlid residts from such poor materials ; but the art 
has been simple, and, as far as the final result is concerned, has 
heen followed almost unconsciously. It has consisted in always 
cultivating the best known variety, sowing its seeds, and, when a 
slightly better variety chanced to appear, selecting it, and so on- 
wards. But the gaideners of the classical period, who cultivated 
the best pears which they could procure, never thought what 
splendid fruit we should eat ; though we owe our excellent fruit, 
in some small degree, to their having naturally chosen and preserved 
the best varieties they could anywhere find. 

A large amount of change, thus slowly and unconsciously ac- 
cumulated, explains, as I believe, the well-known &ct, that in a 
number of cases we cannot recognise, and therefore do not know, 
the wild parent-stocks of the plants which have been longest culti- 
vated in our flower and kitchen gardens. If it has taken centuries 
or thousands <^ years to improve or modify most of our plants up to 
their present standard of usefulness to man, we can understand how 
it is that neither Australia, the O^w <^ Good Hope, nor any other 
region inhabited by quite uncivilised man, has afibrded us a single 
plant worth culture. It is not that these countries, so rich in species, 
do not by a strange chance possess the aboriginal stocks of any use- 
ful plants, but that the native plants have not been improved by 
x>ntinued selection up to a standard of perfection comparable with 
that acquired by the plants in countries anciently civilised. 

In regard to the domestic animals kept by uncivilised roan, it 
should not be overlooked that they almost always have to struggle 
for their own food, at least during certain seasons. And in two 
countries very differently circumstanced, individuals of the same 
si^scies, having slightly different constitutions or structure, would 
often succeed better in the one country than in the other ; and thus 
by a process of '^natural selection," as will hereafter be mont fully 
es;^ined, two sub-breeds might be formed, lliis, perhaps, partly 
8 
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explains wLy the Torieties kept by savages, as has been remarked 
by some authors, have more of the character of true species than th<* 
varieties kept in civilised countries. 

On the view here given of the important part which selection by 
man has played, it becomes at once obvious, how it is that our 
domestic races show adaptation in their structure or in their habitP 
to man*s wants or fancies. We can, 1 think, further understand th^ 
frequently abnormal character of our domestic races, and likewis* 
their differences being so great in external characters, and relatively 
so slight in internal parts or organs. Man can hardly select, or 
only witb much difficulty, any deviation of structure excepting such 
as is externally visible; and indeed he rarely cares for what is 
internal. He can never act by selection, excepting on variations 
which are first given to him in tome slight degree by nature. No 
man would ever try to make a fantail till he saw a pigeon with 
a tail developed in some slight d^ree in an unusual manner, or a 
pouter till he saw a pigeon with a crop of somewhat unusual size ; 
and the more abnormal or unusual any character was when it first 
api^eared, the more likely it would be to catch his attention. But 
to use such an expression as trying to make a fantail, is, I have no 
doubt, in most crises, utterly incorrect. The man who first selected 
a pigeon with a slightly larger tail, never dreamed what the descend- 
ants of that pigeon would become through long-ccntinued, partly 
unconscious and partly methodical, selection. Perhaps the parent- 
bird of all fantails had only fourteen tail-feathers somewhat expanded, 
like the present Java fantail, or like individuals of other and distinct 
breeds, in which as many as seventeen tail-feathers have been 
counted. Perhaps the first pouter-pigeon did not inflate its crop 
much more than the turbit now does the upper part of its oeso- 
phagus, — a habit which is disregarded by all fanciers, as it is not 
one of the ]3oints of the breed. 

Nor let it be thought that some great deviation of structure 
would be necessary to catch the fancier's eye: he perceives ex- 
tremely small difierences, and it is in human nature to value any 
novelty, however slight, in one's own fossession. Nor must the 
value which would formerly have been set on any slight dififerences 
in the individuals of the same si?ecies, be judged of by the value 
which is now set on them, after several breeds have fairly been 
established. It is known that with pigeons many slight variations 
now occasionally appear, but these are rejected as faults or devia- 
tions from the standard of perfo:;tion in each breed. I'he commc!i 
doose has not given rise to any marked varieties ; hence the Ton- 
Vousc and the common breed, which ciffer only in colour, that xzsaX 
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fleeting of characters, have lately been exhibited as difltinct at o\ii 
poultry-shows. 

These views appear to explain what has sometimes been noticed 
—namely, that we know hardly anything about the origin or hbtory 
of any of oar domestic breeds. But, in fact, a breed, like a dialect 
of a language, can hardly be said to have a distinct ori;:pn. A man 
preserves and breeds from an mdividual with some slight deviation 
of structure, or takes more care than usual in matching his best 
animals, and thus improves them, and the improved animals slowly 
spread in the immediate neighbourhood. But they will as yet 
hardly have a distinct name, and from bemg only slightly valued, 
their history will have been disregarded. When further improved 
by the same slow and gradual process, they will spread more widely, 
and will be recognised as something distinct and valuable, and will 
then probably first receive a provincial name. In semi-civilised 
countries, with little free communication, the spreading of a new 
sub-breed would be a slow process. As soon as the points of value 
are once acknowledged, the principle, as I have called it, of un- 
conscious selection wiU always tend, — perhaps more at one perio«]k 
than at another, as the breed rises or falls in fashion, — perhaps more 
in one district than in another, according to the state of civilisation 
of the inhabitants, — slowly to add to the characteristic features of 
the breed, whatever they may be. But the chance will be infinitely 
small of any record having been preserved of such slow, var} ing, 
and insensible changes. 

Circumslancea favourable to Man^s Power of Stltciian, 

I will now say a few words on the circumstances, favourable, 01 
the reverse, to man*s power of selection. A high degree of vari- 
ability is obviously favourable, as freely giving the materials for 
selection to work on ; not that mere individual differences are not 
amply sufficient, with extreme care, to allow of the accumulation 
of a large amount of modification in almost any desired direction. 
But as variations manifestly useful or pleasing to man appear 
only occasionally, the chance of their appearance will bo much 
increased by a large number of individuals being kept. Hence, 
number is of the highest importance for success. On this principle 
Marshall formerly remarked, with respect to the sheep of parts of 
Yorkshire, **as they generally belong to poor people, and are mostly 
in tmaU lots, they never can be improved." On the other hand, 
nurserymen, from keeping large stocks of the same plant, are gener- 
t!ly far more successful than amateurs in raising new and valuable 
rarieties. A huge number of individuals of an animal or plant can 
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be reared only where the couditioDS for its propagation are favour- 
able. When the individuals are scanty, all will bo allowed to breeds 
whatever their quality may be, and this will effectually prevent 
selection. But probably the most important element is that the 
animal or plant should be so highly valued by man, that the closest 
attention is paid to even the slightest deviations in its qualities or 
structure. Unless such attention be paid nothing can be effected. 
[ have seen it gravely remarked, that it was most forttmate that 
the strawberry began to vary just when gardeners began to attend 
to this plant. No doubt the strawberry had always varied since 
t was cultivated, but the slight varieties had been neglected. As 
soon, however, as gardeners picked out individual plants with 
slightly larger, earlier, or better fruit, and raised seedlings from 
them, and again picked out the best seedlings and bred from them, 
then (with some aid by crossing distinct species) those many 
admirable varieties of the strawberry were raised which have ap- 
peared during the last half-century. 

With animals, facility in preventing crosses is an important 
element in the formation of new races, — at least, in a country 
which is already stocked with other races. In this respect en- 
closure of the land plays a part. Wandering savages or the in- 
babitants of open plains rarely possess more than one breed of the 
same species. Pigeons can be mated for life, and this is a great 
convenience to the fancier, for thus many races may be improved 
and kept true, though mingled in the same aviary ; and this cir- 
cumstance must have largely favoured the formation of new breeds. 
Pigeons, I may add, can be propagated in great numbers and at a 
very quick rate, and inferior birds may be freely rejected, as when 
killed they serve for food. On the other hand, cats, from their 
nocturnal rambling habits, cannot be easily matched, and, although 
BO much valued by women and children, we rarely see a distinct 
breed long kept up ; such breeds as we do sometimes see are almost 
always imported from some other country. Although I do not 
doubt that some domestic animals vary less than others, yet the 
writy or absence of distinct breeds of the cat, the donkey, peacock, 
goose, &c., may be attributed in main part to selection not having 
been brought into play : in cats, from the difficulty in pairing them ; 
in donkeys, from only a few being kept by poor people, and little 
attention paid to their breeding ; for recently in certain parts of 
Spain and of the United States this animal has been surprisingly 
modified and improved by careful selection : in peacocks, from not 
being very easily reared and a large stock not kept : in geese, from 
bedng valtiable only lor two purposes, food and feathers, and more 
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especially from no pleaeore having been felt in the display <^diRtiDct 
breeds ; bat the gooee, under the conditions to which it is exposed 
when domesticated, seems to have a singalarly inflexible organisa- 
tion, though it has varied to a slight extent, as I have elsewhere 
described. 

Some auUiors have maintained that the amount of variation in 
our domestic productions is soon reached, and can never afterwards 
be exceeded. It would be somewhat rash to assert that the limit 
has been attained in any one case ; for ahnost all our animals and 
plants have been greatly improved in many ways within a recent 
period ; and this implies variation. It would bo equally rash to 
assert that characters now increased to their utmost limit, could 
not, after remaining fixed for many centuries, again vary under 
new conditions of life. No doubt, as Mr. Wallace has remarked 
with much truth, a limit will be at last reached. For instance, 
there must be a limit to the fleetness of any terrestrial animal, as 
this will be determined by the friction to be overoome, the weight 
of body to be carried, and the power of contraction in the muscular 
fibres. But what concerns us is that the domestic varieties of the 
same species differ from each other in almost every character, which 
man has attended to and selected, more than do the distinct species 
of the same genera. Isidore Geofiroy St. Hilaire has proved this in 
regard to size, and so it is with colour and probably with the length 
of hair. With respect to fleetness, which depends on many bodily 
characters. Eclipse was far fleeter, and a dray-horse is incomparably 
stronger than any two natural species belonging to the same 
genus. So with plants, the seeds of the different varieties of the 
bean or maize probably differ more in size, than do the seeds of 
the distinct species in any one genus in the same two families. 
The same remark holds good in regard to the fruit of the several 
varieties of the plum, and still more strongly with the melon, as 
well as in many other analogous cases. 

To sum up on the origin of our domestic rac«s of animals and 
plants. Changed conditions of life are of the highest importance in 
causing variability, both by acting directly on the organisation, and 
indirectly by affecting the reproductive system. It is not probable 
that variability is an inherent and necessary contingent, under all 
circumstances. The greater or less force of inheritance and rever- 
sion determine whether variations shall endure. Variability is 
governed by many unknown laws, of which correlated growth is 
probably the most important. Something, but how much we do 
cot know, may be attributed to tho definite action of the conditions 
of life. Some, perhaps a great, effect may be attributed to the 
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increased use or disuse of parts, llie final result is thus rendered 
infinitely complex. In some cases the intercrossing of ahoriginally 
distinct species appears to have played an important part in the 
origin of our breeds. When several breeds have once been formed 
in any country, then: occasional intercrossing, with the aid of sf lec- 
tion, has, no doubt, largely aided in the formation of new sub- 
breeds ; but the importance of crossing h^ been much exaggerated, 
both in regard to animals and to those plants which are pro- 
pagated by seed. With plants which are temporarily propagated 
by cuttings, buds, &c., the importaoce of crossing is immense ; for 
the cultivator may here disregard the extreme variability both ol 
hybrids and of mongrels, and the sterility of hybrids ; but plants 
not propagated by seed are of little importance to ns, for their 
endurance is only temporary. Over all these causes of Change, the 
accumulative action of ^election, whether applied methodically and 
quickly, or unconsciously and slowly but more efficiently, aeems to 
have been the predominant Power. 
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JHAPTEB IL 

Variatioh undeb Naturb. 

TarUbility — Individual differences — Doabtful species — Wide rangiuj?. 
mach diffiised, and common species, rary most — Species of the laiger 
genera In each conntry yary more frequently than the species of ihe 
smaller genera— Many of the 'species of the larger genera resemble 
varieties in being rery closely, but unequally, related to each other, 
und in having restricted ranges. 

Bbfobb applying the principles arrived at in the last chapter to 
organic beings in a state of nature, we must briefly discuss whether 
these latter are subject to any variation. To treat this subject 
properly, a long catalogue of dry facts ought to be given ; but these 
l shall reserve for a future work. Nor shall I here discuss the 
/arious definitions which have been given of the term species. No 
one definition has satisfied all naturalists; yet every naturalist 
knows vaguely what he means when he speaks of a specien. 
Generally the term includes the unknown element of a distinct 
act of creation. The term ** variety ** is almost equally diflScult 
to define; but here community of descent is almost univer^ally 
implied, though it can rarely he proved. We have also what 
are called monstrosities ; but they graduate into varieties. By 
a monstrosity I presume is meant some oonsiderahle deviation of 
structuiB, generally iujurious, or not useful to the species, fc'onie 
authors use the term ^ variation ** in a technical sense, as implying 
a modification directly due to the physical conditions of life ; and 
** variations " in this sense are supposed not to be inherited ; hut 
who can say that the dwarfed condition of shells in the brackish 
waters of the Baltic, or dwarfed plants on Alpine summits, or the 
thicker fur of an animal from far northwards, would not in some 
cases he inherited for at least a few generations ? and in this case I 
presume that the form would be called a variety. 

It may be doubted whether sudden and considerable deviations 
uf structure such as we occasionally see in our domestic productious, 
more especially with plants, are ever permanently propagated in a 
dtate of nature. Ahnost every part of every org^inic being is w. 
bt'autifully rtlated to its complex conditiuus of life that 't seems »m 
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imjnrobable that any part ahonla have been suddenly producfd 
perfect, as that a complex machine should have been invented by 
man in a perfect state. Under domestication monstrosities some- 
times occur which resemble normal structures in widely difiereut 
animals. Thus pigs have occasionally been bom with a sort oi 
proboscis, and if any wild species of the same genus had naturally 
possessed a proboscis, it mi^ht have been argued that this had 
appeared as a monstrosity ; but I have as yet failed to find, affcer 
diligent search, cases of monstrosities resembling normal structures 
in nearly allied forms, and these alone bear on the question. \\ 
monstrous forms of this kind ever do appear in a state of nature and 
are capable of reproduction (which is not always the case), as they 
occur rarely and singly, their preservation would depend on 
unusually ikvourable circumstances, 'lliey would, also, during the 
first and succeeding generations cross with the ordinary form, and 
thus their abnormal character would almost inevitably be lost. 
But 1 shall have to return in a future chapter to the preservation 
and perpetuation of single or occasional variations. 

Individual Differtncn* 

llie many slight differences which appear in the offspring from 
tlie same parents, or which it may be presumed have thus arisen, 
from being obsored in the individuals of the same species in- 
habiting the same confined locality, may be odled individual 
differences. No (me supposes that all the individuals of the same 
species are oast in the same actual mould. These individual 
differences are of the highest importance for us, for they are often 
inherited, as must be familiar to every one ; and they thus afford 
materials for natural selection to act on and accumubte, in the 
same manner as man accumulates in any given direction individual 
differences in his domesticated productions. These individual 
<iiifferences generally affect what naturalists consider unimportant 
parts ; but I could show 1)y a long catalogue of facts, that parts 
which must be called important, whether viewed under a physio- 
logical or classificatory point of view, sometimes vary in the 
individuals of the same species. I am convinced that the most 
experienced naturalist would be surprised at the number of the 
cases of variability, even in important parts of stmcture, which he 
could collect on good authority, as I have collected, during a course 
of years. It should be remembered that systematists are far from 
being pleased at finding variability in important characters, and 
that there are not many men who will laboriously examine internal 
and important organs, and compare them in man? specimens M 
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the Rame species. It would sever have been expected that the 
branching of the main nenres close to the great central ganglion of 
an insect would have been variable in the same species ; it might 
have been thought that changes of this nature could have been 
effected only by slow degrees ; yet Sir J. Lubbock has shown a 
degree of variability in these main nerves in Coccus, which may 
almost be compared to the irregular branching of the stem of a tree. 
This philosophical naturalist, I may add, has also shown that the 
muscles in the larve of certain insects are far from uniform. 
Authors sometimes argue in a circle when they state that important 
organs never vary ; for these same authors practically rank those 
parts as important (as some few naturalists have honestly confessed) 
which do not vary ; and, under this point of view, no instance will 
ever be found of an important part varying ; but under any other 
point of view many instances assuredly can be given. 

There is one point connected with individual differences, which is 
extremely perplexing : I refer to those genera which have been called 
** protean * or '^ polymorphic,** in which the species present an inor- 
dinate amount of variation. With respect to many of these forms, 
hardly two naturalists agree whether to rank them as species or as 
varieties. We may instance Rubus, Rosa, and Hieracium amongst 
plants, several genera of insects and of Brachiopod shells. In most 
polym<Nrphic genera some of the species have fixed and dciinite 
characters. Genera which are polymorphic in one country seem to 
be, with a few exceptions, polymorphic in other countries, and like- 
wise, judging from Brachiopod shells, at former pcriodLs of time. 
Those facts are very perplexing, for they seem to show that this 
kind of variability is independent of the conditions of life. I am 
inclined to suspect that we see, at least in some of these polymorphic 
genera, variations which are of no service or disservice to the species, 
and which consequently have not been seized on and rendered definite 
by natural selection, as hereafter to be explained. 

Individuals of the same species often present, as is known to 
every one, great differences of structure, independently of variation, 
as in the two sexes of various animals, in the two or three castes of 
sterile females or workers amongst insects, and in the immature and 
larval states of many of the lower animals. There are, also, cases 
of dimorphism and trimorphism, both with animals and plants. 
Thus, Mr. Wallace, who has lately called attention to the subject, 
has ^own that the females of certain species of butterflies, in the 
Malayan archipelago^ regularly appear under two or even three 
'io.ispicnously distinct forms, not connected by intermediate varieties. 
I'ruz Milller has described analogous but more extraordinary cases 
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wilh the males of certain Brazilian Crustaceans : thus, the male 
of a Tanais regularly occurs onder two distinct forms; one of 
these has strong and differently shaped pincers, and the other has 
antennas much more abundantly furnished with smeUiog-hairs* 
Although in most of these cases, the two or three forms, both 
with animals and plants, are not now connected by intermediate 
gnidatioDs, it is probable that they were once thus connected. 
Mr. Wallace, for instance, describes a certain butterfly which pre- 
sents in the same island a great range of varieties connected by 
intermediate links, and the extreme links of the chain closely 
resemble the two forms of an allied dimorphic species inhabiting 
another part of the Malay archipelago. Thus also with ants, the 
several worker-castes are generally quite distinct ; but in some cases, 
as we shall hereafter see, the castes are connected together by finely 
graduated varieties. So it is, as I have myself observed, widi some 
dimorphic pUuts. It certainly at first appears a highly remarkable 
fact that the same female butterfly should have the power of pro- 
ducing at the same time three distinct female forms and a male ; 
and that an hermaphrodite plant should produce from the same 
seed-capsule three distinct hermaphrodite forms, bearing three 
dififerent kinds of females and three or even six different kinds 
of males. Nevertheless these cases are only exaggerations of the 
common fact that the female produces ofispring of two sexes which 
sometimes differ from each other in a wonderful manner 

Doubtful SpecitB, 

The forms which possess in some considerable degree the cha- 
racter of species, but which are so closely similar to other forms, or 
are so closely linked to them by intermediate gradations, that 
naturalists do not like to rank them as distinct species, are in 
several respects the most important for us. We have every 
reason to believe that many of these doubtful and closely allied 
forms have permanently retained their characters for a long 
time; for as long, as far as we know, as have good and true 
species. Practically, when a naturalist can unite by means of 
Intermediate links any two forms, he treats the one as a variety 
of the other ; ranking the most common, but sometimes the one 
first described, as the species, and the ether as the variety. 
But cases of great difficulty, which I will not here enumerate, 
sometimes arise in deciding whether or not to rank one form as a 
variety of another, even when they are closely connected by inter- 
mediate links; nor will the commonly-assumed hybrid nature ol 
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Uie iutennediate fcmns alwayi remoTe the difficulty. In Tory many 
caaes, boweTer, one form is ranked at a Tariety of another^ not 
becaoae the intermediate links have actually been found, but 
because analogy leads the observer to suppose either that they do 
now somewhere exist, or may formerly have existed ; and here a 
\vide door for the entry of doubt and conjecture is opened. 

Hence, in determining whether a form should be ranked as a 
species or a Tariety, the qpinion of naturalists having sound judg- 
ment and wide experience seems the only guide to follow. We 
must, however, in many cases, decide by a majority of natundiFts, 
for few well-marked and well-known varieties can be named which 
bave not been ranked as species by at least some competent 
judges. 

That varieties of this doubtful nature are far from uncommon 
»nnot be disputed. Compare the several floras of Great Britain, of 
France, or of the United States, drawn up by different botanists, 
md see what a surprising number of forms have been ranked by 
one botanist as good species, and by another as mere varieties. 
Mr. H. G. Watson, to whom I lie under deep obligation ifx assistance 
of all kinds, has marked for me 182 British plants, which arc 
generally considered as varieties, but which have all been ranked 
by botanists as species; and in making this list be has omitted 
many trifling varieties, but which nevertheless have been ranked 
by some botanists as species, and he has entirely omitted several 
liighly polymorphic genera. Under geuera, including the most 
polymorphio forms, Mr. Babington gives 251 species, whereas 
Mr. Bentham gives only 112, — a difference of 139 doubt^l forms I 
Amongst animals which unite for each birth, and which are highly 
locomotive, doubtful forms, ranked by one zoologist as a species and 
by another as a variety, can rarely be found within the same 
coimtry, but are common in separated areas. How many of the 
b>rds and insects in North America and Europe, which differ 
Tery slightly from each other, have been ranked by one eminent 
naturalist as undoubted species, and by another as varieties, or, as 
they are often called, geographical races 1 Mr. Wallace, in several 
valuable papers on the various animals, especially on the Lepi- 
doptera, inhabiting the islands of the great Malayan archipelago, 
ihows that they may be classed under four heads, namely, as van* 
\W<b forms, as local forms, as geographical races or sub-species, and 
\A true representative species. The first or variable forms vary 
aiuch within the limits of the same island, llie local forms 
ire x^MKlerately constant and distinct in each separate island ; but 
vhen all from the several islands are compared together, the dif- 
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rerenoes are seen to be so di^t and gradnated, that it is impossible 
to define or describe them, though at the same time the extreme 
forms are sufficiently distinct The geographical races or sub-species 
are local forms completely fixed and isolated ; but as they do not 
differ Irom each other by strongly marked and important characters, 
** there is no possible test but individual opinion to determine 
which of them shall be considered as species and which as yarieties." 
Liastly, representative species fill the same place in the natural 
economy of each island as do the local forms and sub-species ; but 
as they are distinguished from each other by a greater amount of 
difference than that between the local forms and sub-species, they 
are almost uniTersally ranked by naturalists as true species. Never- 
theless, no certain criterion can possibly be given by which variable 
forms, local forms, sub-species, and representative species can be 
recognised. 

Many years ago, when comparing, and seeing others compare, the 
birds firom the closely neighbouring islands of the Gbtlapagos archi- 
pelago, one with another, and with those from the American main- 
land, I waa much strudc how entirely vague and arbitrary is the 
distinction between species and varieties. On the islets of the 
little Madeira group there are many insects which are charac- 
terized as varieties in Mr. Wollaston's admirable work, but 
whidi would certainly be ranked as distinct species by many 
entomologists. Even Ireland has a few animals, now generally 
regarded as varieties, but which have been ranked as species 
by some loologists. Several experienced ornithologists consider 
our British red grouse as only a strongly-marked race of a 
Norwegian species, whereas the greater number rank it as an 
undoubted species peculiar to Great Britain. A wide distance 
between the homes of two doubtful forms leads many naturalists to 
rank them as distinct species; but what distance, it has been well 
asked, will suffice ; if that between America and Europe is ample, 
will that between Europe and the Azores, or Madeira, or the 
Canaries, or between the several islt^ of these small archipelagos, 
be sufficient ? 

Mr. B. D. Walsh, a distinguished entomologist of the United 
States, has described what he calls Phytophagic varieties and Phy- 
tophagic species. Most T^;etable-feeding insects live on one kind 
of plant or on one group of plants ; some feed indiscriminately on 
many kinds, bat do not in consequence vary. In several cases, 
however, insects found living on different plants, have been observed 
hy Mr. Walsh to present in their larval or mature state, or in both 
utates, slight, though constant differences in colour, size, or in tlu 
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DAtoie of their secretions. In some instaDces the mtki aloae» in 
other instaocee both males and femalee, have been obeenred thns 
to diffnr in a alight degree. When the differences are rather more 
•tronglj marked, and when both sazes and all ages are affected, the 
rorms are ranked by all entomokjgists as good speoiea. But m 
observer can determine for another, eren if he can do so for himself, 
wliich of these Phytoi^iagic forms ought to be called species an6 
which vaiietics. Mr. Walsh ranks the forms which it may be 
sappoeed would freely intercross, as varieties; and those which 
appear to have lost thii power, as species. As the differences depend 
on the insects having long fed on distinct plants, it cannot be 
expected that intermediate links connecting the several forms should 
now be found. The natnraUst thns loses his best guide in deter- 
mining whether to rank doubtful forms as varieties or species. This 
likewise neoesaarily occurs with closely allied organisms, which 
inhabit distinct continents or islands. When, on the other hand, 
an animal or plant ranges over the same continent, or inhabits many 
islands in the same ardiipelago, and presents different forms in the 
different areas, there is always a good chance that intermediate 
forms will be discovered which will link together the extreme 
states; and these are then degnided to the rank of varieties. 

Some few naturalists maintain that animals never present varie* 
ties; but then these same naturalists mnk the slightest difference 
as of qiecifio yalue; and when the same identical form is met with 
tn two distant countries, or in two geological formations, they 
believe that two distmct species are hidden under the same drees. 
The torm species thus comes to be a mere useless abstraction, im- 
plying and assuming a separate act of creation. It is certain that 
many fonns, considered by highly-competent judges to be varieties, 
resemble species so completely in character, that they have been thus 
ranked by other highly-competent judges. But to discuss whether 
they ought to be called species or varieties, before any definition of 
these terms has been generally accepted, is vainly to b^t the air. 

Many of the cases of strongly*marked varieties or doubtful species 
well deserve consideration ; for several interesting lines of argument, 
from geographical distribution, analogical variation, hybridism, ^., 
have been Immght to bear in the attempt to determine their rank ; 
but space doei not here permit me to (iscuss them. Close investi* 
^tion, in many cases, will no doubt bring naturalists to agree how 
So rank doubtful forms. Tet it must be confessed that it is in the 
best known countries that we find the greatest number of them. 
T have been struck with the foct, that if any animal or plant in a 
ttate of nature be highly usefiil to man, or from any cause dosrty 
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attracts his attention, varieties of it will almost nnivenally bft 
found r*«orded. Tnese varieties, moreover, will often be ranked by 
some authors as species. Look at the common oak, how closely it 
has been studied ; yet a Grerman author makes more than a dozen 
spe'jies out of forms, which are almost uniyersally considered by 
other botanists to be varieties ; and in this country the highest 
botanical authorities and practical men can be quoted to show that 
tlie sessile and pedunculated oaks are either good and distinct species 
or mere varieties, 

I may here allude to a remarkable memoir lately published by 
A. de CanduUe, on the oaks of the whole world. Ko one ever had 
more auple materials for the discrimination of the species, or could 
have worked on them with more zeal and sagacity. He first gives 
iu detail all the many points of structure which vary in the several 
species, and estimates numerically the relative frequenc^^ of the 
variations. He specifies above a dozen characters which may be 
found varying even on the same branch, sometimes according to 
age or development, sometimes without any assignable reason. 
Such characters are not of course of specific value, but they are, as 
Asa Gray has remarked in commenting on this memoir, such as 
generally enter into specific definitions. De Candolle then goes on 
to say that he gives the rank of species to the forms that differ by 
characters never varying on the same tree, and never found con- 
nected by intermediate states. After this discussion, the result of 
so much labour, he emphatically remarks : ^ They are mistaken, 
who repeat that the greater part of our species are clearly limited, 
and that the doubtful species are in a feeble minority. This seemed 
to bo tme, so long as a genus was imperfectly known, and its species 
were founded upon a few specimens, that is to say, were provisional. 
Just as we come to know them better, intermediate forms flow in, 
and doubts as to specific limits augment" He also adds that it is 
the best known species which present the greatest number of spon- 
taneous varieties and sub-varieties. Thus Quercus robur has twenty- 
eight varieties, all of which, excepting six, are clustered round three 
sub-species, namely, Q. pedunculata, sessiliflora, and pubescens. 
The forms which connect these three sub-species are comparatively 
rare ; and, as Asa Gray again remarks, if these connecting forms, 
which are now rare, wem to become wholly extinct, the three sub- 
spocies would hold exactly the same relation to each other, as do 
the four or five provisionally admitted species which closely snr- 
ruuod the typical Quexus robur. Finally, De Candolle admits 
(hat out of the 300 species, which will be enumerated in his Pro- 
iroinud as belong ng to tho oak family, at least two-thiris arc 
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^visional species, that is, are not known strictlj to fulfil the defi- 
tiition above given of a trae species. It should be added that De 
CandoUe no longer believes that species are immutable creations, but 
eondudes that the derivative theory is the most natural one, "and 
the most accordant with the known facts in palnontology, geo- 
graphical botany and zoology, of anatomical structure aud classifi- 
cation." 

When a young naturalist commences the study of a group of 
organisms quite unknown to him, he is at fii^st much perplexed in 
determining what differences to consider as specific, and what as 
vatietal ; for he knows nothing of the amount and kind of variation 
to which the group is subject ; and this shows, at least, how very 
generally there is some variation. But if he confine his attention 
to (me class within one country, he will soon make up his mind 
how to rank most of the doubtful forms. His general tendency 
will be to make many species, for he will become impressed, just 
like the pigeon or poultry fancier before alluded to, with the amount 
of difference in the forms which he is continually studying ; and 
he has little general knowledge of analogical variation in other 
groups and in other countries, by which to correct his first impres- 
sions. Ab he extends the range of his observations, he will meet 
with more cases of difficulty; for he will encounter a greater 
number of doeely-allied forms. But if his observations be widely 
extended, he will in the end generally be able to make up his own 
mind ; but he will succeed in this at the expense of admitting much 
variation, — and the truth of this admission will often be disputed 
by other naturalists. When he comes to study allied forms brought 
fiom countries not now continuous, in which case he cannot ho])e 
to find intermediate links, he will be compelled to trust almost 
entirely to analogy, and his difficulties wiU rise to a climax. 

Certainly no clear line of demarcation has as yet been drawn 
between species and sub-species — that is, the forms which in the 
opinion of some naturalists come very near to, but do not quite 
arrive at, the rank of species : or, again, between sub-species and 
well-marked varieties, or between lesser varieties and individual dif- 
ferences. These differences blend into each other by on maenslVAo 
series; and a series impresses the mind with the idea of an actual 
passage. 

Hence I look at individual differences, though of smaU interest to 
the systematist, as of the highest importance for us, m being the 
first steps towards such slight varieties as are barely thought worth 
wwrding in works on natural history. And 1 look a* varieties 
ahich aw in any degree more distinct and permanent as steps 
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towarda more stronglj-marked and pennanent Tarietiee ; ana at the 
Utter, at leading to sub-speciea, and then to spedea. The passage 
from <nie stage of difference to another may, in many cases, be the 
simple result of the nature of the organism and of the diffeient 
physical conditions to which it has long been expoeed ; but with 
respect to the more important and adaptive characters, the passage 
I'mm one stage of difference to another, may be safely attributed to 
the cumulative action of natural selection, hereafter to be explained, 
and to the effects of the increased use or disuse of parts. A well- 
marked variety may therefore be called an incipient species ; but 
whether this belief is justifiable must be judged by the weight 
of the various facts and considerations to be given throughout this 
work. 

It need not be supposed that all varieties or incipient species 
attain the rank of species. They may become extinct, or they may 
endure as varieties for very long periods, as has been shown to be 
the case by Mr. WoUaston with the varieties of certain fossil land- 
shcUs in Madeira, and with plants by Gaston de Saporta. If a 
variety were to flourish so as to exceed in numbers the parent 
species, it would them rank as the spodes, and the species as the 
variety ; or it might come to supplant and exterminate the parent 
species; or both might co-exist, and both rank as independent 
species. But we shall hereafter return to this subject 

From these remarks it will be seen that I look at the term species 
as one arbitrarily given, for the sake of convenience, to a set ol 
individuals closdy resembling each other, and that it does not 
essentially differ from the term variety, which is given to less 
distinct and more fluctuatii^ forms. I'he term variety, again, in 
comparison with mere individual differences, is also applied arbi- 
trarily, kx convenience' sake. 

Widd-rangingf much-diffvaed^ and common Specie* vary most, 
Ghiided by theoretical considerations, I thought that some in- 
teresting results might be obtained in regard to the nature and 
relations of the species which vary most, by tabulating all the 
varieties in several well-workod floras. At first this seemed a 
simple task ; but Mr. H. 0. Watson, to whom I am much indebted 
for valuable advice and assistance on this subject, soon convinced 
me that there were many difficulties, as did subsequently Dn 
Hooker, even in stronger terms. I shall reserve for a future work 
the discussion of these difficulties, and the tables of the proportional 
numbers of the varying species. Dr. Hooker permits me to add, 
that after having carefully read my manuscript, and examined the 
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tables, he thinks that the following statements are fairlj well esta- 
blished. Tbe whole subject, howerer, treated as It necessariij here 
is with much brerity, is rather perplexing, and alladons cannot be 
avoided to the '^straggle for existence,** ** dirm^ence of character,** 
and other questions, hereafter to be discussed. 

Alf^nse de Canddle and others hare shown that plants which 
have very wide nuiges generally present rarieties ; and this might 
have been expected, as they are exposed to diverse physical condi- 
tions, and as they oome into competition (which, as we shall here- 
after see, is an equally or more important oiroamstance) with 
difierent sets of organic beings. But my tables further show that, 
in any limited country, the species which are the most common, 
that is abound most in individuals, and the q>ecies which are most 
widely difhised within their own ooontry (and this is a different 
ccmsideration from wide range, and to a certain extent from com- 
monness), ofienest give rise to varieties sufficiently well-marked 
to have been recorded in botanical works. Hence it is the most 
floorishlng, or, as they may be called, the dominant species, — ^those 
which range widely, are the most diffused in their own country, and 
are the most numerous in IndividuaLs, — which oftenest produce 
wdl-marked varieties, or, as I consider them, incipient q)ecies. And 
this, perhaps, might have been anticipated; for, as varieties, in 
order to become in any degree permanent, neoessarily have to 
straggle with the other inhabitants of the country, the species which 
are already dominant will be the most likely to yield offspring, 
which, though in some slight degree modified, still inherit those 
advanti^jes that enabled their parents to become dominant over 
dieir oompatriota. In these remarks on predominance, it should be 
understood that reference is made only to the forms which come 
mto competition with each other, and more especially to the mem- 
bers of the same genus or class having nearly similar habits of life. 
With respect to the number of individuals or commonness ol 
species, the comparison of course relates only to the members 
of the same group. One of the higher plants may be said to be 
dominant if it be more numerous in individuals and more widely 
dilVused than the other plants of the same country, which live und»r 
iieariy the same conditbna. A plant of this kind is not the lees 
dominant because some conferva inhabiting the water cr some 
parasitio frmgus is' infinitely more numerous in individuals, and more 
uridely diffused. But if the conferva or paraatio fungus exceeds its 
allies in the above respects, it will then be dominant within its own 
oUmi. 
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Species <^ the Larger Oenera in each Country vary more frequency 
than the Species qf the Smaller Genera, 

If the plants inhabiting a conntry, as described in any Flora, be 
divided into two equal masses, all those in the larger genera (t.e^ 
those including many species) being placed on one side, and all 
those in the smaller genera on the other side, the former will be 
found to include a somewhat larger number of the very common and 
much diffused or dominant species. Q'his might have been antici- 
pated ; for the mere fact of many species of the same genus inhabit- 
ing any country, shows that there is something in the organic or 
inorganic conditions of that country favourable to the genus ; and, 
consequently, we might have expected to have found in the larger 
genera, or those including many species, a larger proportional number 
of dominant species. But so many causes tend to obscure this 
result, that I am surprised that my tables show even a small majority 
on the side of the larger genera. I will hero allude to only two 
causes of obscurity. Fresh-water and salt-loving plants generally 
have very wide ranges and are much diffused, but this seems to be 
connected with the nature of the stations inhabited by them, and 
has little or no relation to the size of the genera to which the 
species belong. Again, plants low in the scale of organisation are 
generally much more widely diffused than plants higher in the scale; 
and here again there is no close relation to the size of the genera. 
The cause of lowly-organised plants ranging widely will be discussed 
in our chapter on Geographical Distribution. 

From looking at species as only strongly-marked and well-defined 
varieties, I was led to anticipate that the species of the larger geneia 
in each country would oftener present varieties, than the species oi 
the smaller genera ; for wherever many closely related species (».e., 
species of the same genus) have been formed, many varieties or 
incipient species ought, as a general rule, to be now forming. 
Where many large trees grow, we expect to find saplings. Where 
many species of a genus have been formed through variation, cir- 
cumstances have been £a,vourable for variation ; and hence we miglit 
expect that the circumstances would generally be still favourable 
to variation. On the other hand, if we look at each sjiecies as a 
special act of creation, there is no apparent reason why more 
varieties should occur in a group having many species, than in one 
baving few. 

To test thj truth of this anticipation I have arranged the plants 
:f twelve countries, and the coleopterous insects of two districts, into 
two nearly equal masses, the species of the larger genera on unc 
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lide, and those of the smaller genera on the other side, and it baa 
iuvariably proved to be the case that a larger proportion of the 
species on the side of the larger genera presented varieties, than on 
(he side of the smaller genera. Moreover, the species of the large 
genera which present any varieties, invariably present a larger 
average number of varieties than do the species of the small genera. 
Both these results follow when another division is made, and when 
ail the least genera, with from only one to four species, are altogetht r 
excluded from the tables. These facts are of plain signification on 
the view that species are only strongly-marked and permanent 
varieties ; for wherever many species of the same genus have been 
formed, or where, if we may use the expression, the manufactory 0/ 
species has been active, we ought generally to find the manufactory 
still in action, more especially as we have every reason to believe 
the process of manufacturing new species to be a slow one. And 
this certainly holds true, if varieties be looked at as incipient species ; 
for my tables clearly show as a general rule that, wherever many 
species of a genus have been formed, the species of that genus 
present a number of varieties, that is of incipient species, beyond 
the average. It is not that all large genera are now varying much, 
and are thus increasing in the number of their species, or that no 
small genera are now varying and increasing ; for if this had been 
so, it would have been fatal to my theory ; inasmuch as geology 
plainly tells us that small genera have in the lapse of time often 
increased greatly in size ; and thai large genera have often come to 
their maxima, declined, and disappeared. All that we want to show 
is, that, where many species of a genus have been formed, on an j 
average many are still forming ; and this certainly holds good. | 

Many of the Species included toithin the Larger Oenera resemfU 
Varieties in being very closdy, hut unequally, related to each 
other, amd in having restricted ranges. 

There are other relations between the species of large genera and 
their reoccded varieties which deserve notice. We have seen that 
there is no infallible criterion by which to distinguish species and 
well-marked varieties ; and when intermediate links have not been 
found between doubtful forms, naturalists are compelled to come to 
a determination by the amount of dififerenoe between thenu, judging 
by analogy whether or not the amount su£Bces to raise one or both 
to the rank of species. Hence the amount of difiference is one very 
bnportant criterion in settling whether two forms should be ranked 
as species or varieties. Now Fries has remarked in regard to plants 
4nd Westwood in regard to insects, that in large genera the amount 
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oC differenoe between the species is often exceedingly small. I have 
endeavoured to test this numerically by ayerages, and, as far as my 
imperfect results go, they confirm the view. I have also consulted 
some sagacious and experienced observers, and, after deliberation, 
they concur in this view. In this respect, therefore, the species 
of the larger genera resemble varieties, more than do the species of 
ehe smaller genera. Or the case may be put in another way, and it 
may be said, that in the larger genera, in which a number of rarie- 
tics or incipient species greater than the average are now manufac* 
turing, many of the species already manufactured still to a certain 
extent resemble varieties, for they differ from each other by less 
than the usual amount of difference. 

Moreover, the species of the larger genera are related to each 
other, in the same manner as the varieties of any one species are 
related to each other. No naturalist pretends that all the species of 
a genus are equally distinct from each other; they may generally 
be divided into sub-genera, or sections, or lesser groups. As Fries 
has well remarked, little groups of species are generally clustered 
like satellites around other species. And what are varieties but 
groups of forms, unequally related to each other, and clustered round 
certain forms — ^that is, round their parent-species. Undoubtedly 
there is one most important point of difference between varieties 
and species ; namely, that the amount of difference between varie- 
ties, when compared with each other or with their parent-species, is 
much less than that between the species of the same genus. But when 
we come to discuss the principle, as I call it, of Divergence of 
Character, we shall see how this may be explained, and how the 
lesser differences between varieties tend to increase into the greater 
differences between species. 

There is one other point which is worth notice. Varieties gene- 
rally have mucb restricted ranges: this statement is indeed 
scarcely more than a truism, for, if a variety were found to have a 
wider range than that of its supposed parent-species, their denomi- 
nations would be reversed. But there is reason to believe that the 
8i)eoies which are very closely allied to other species, and in so far 
resemble varieties, often have much restricted ranges. For instance, 
Mr. U. G. Watson has marked for me in the well-sifted London 
Catalogue of plants (4th edition) 63 plants which are therein ranked 
as species, but which he considers as so closely allied to other 
species as to be of doubtful value : these 63 reputed species range 
on an average over 6*9 of the provinces into which Mr. Watson has 
divided Great Britain. Now, in this same Catalogue, 53 acknow- 
ledged varieties are recordea, and these range over 7*7 provinoet; 
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whereas, the species to which these Tarietiet beloog range over 148 
pforinces. So that the acknowledged varietiee have nearly the same 
restricted avo^ige range, as have the closely allied forms, marked 
for me hy Mr. Watson as douhtfnl species, hut which are almost 
universally ranked hy British botanists as good and true species. 

Summary, 

Finally, varieties cannot be distinguished from species,— ezce|)t, 
Grst, by the discovery of intermediate linking forms ; and, secondly, 
by a certain indefinite amount of difiTerence between them ; for two 
Conns, if differing very little, are generally ranked as varieties, not- 
withstanding that they cannot be closely connected; but the amount 
of difference considered neoe«ary to give to any two forms the rank 
of species cannot be defined. In genera having more than the average 
number of species in any country, the species of these genera have 
more than the average number of varieties. In large genera the 
species are apt to be closely, but unequally, allied together, forming 
little clusters round other species. Species very closely allied to 
other species apparently have restricted ranges. In all these respecte 
the species of large genera present a strong analogy with varieties 
And we can clearly understand these analogies, if species once 
existed as varieties, and thus originated ; whereas, these analogies 
are utterly inexplicable if species are independent creations. 

We have, also, seen that it is the most flourishing or dominant 
S|)ecies of the larger genera within each class which on an average 
yield the greatest number of varieties ; and varieties, as we shall 
hereafter see, tend to become converted into new and distinct 
species, llius the larger genera tend to become larger; and through- 
out nature the forms of life which are now dominant tend to become 
still more dominant by leaving many modified and dominant 
descendants. But by steps hereafter to be explained, the larger 
genera also tend to break up into smaller genera. And thus, the 
forms of life throughout the universe become divided into gnuii* 
subordinate io grou|is. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Struoolb for Existence. 

f'» bearing on Datarai selection — Fhe term osed in a wide sense — Geome* 
trical ratio of increase — Rapid increxise of naturalised animals and 
plants — Nature of the checks to increase — Competition universal^ 
l:lfiects of climate — Protection from the number of individuals — 
Complex relations of all animals and plants throughout nature — 
Struggle for life most severe between individuals and varieties of the 
same species: often severe between species of the same genus — Thi 
relation of organism to organism the most important of all relations. 

Before entering on the subject of this chapter, I mnst make a fe\i 
preliminary remarks, to show how the struggle for existence beari 
on Natural {Selection. It has been seen in the last chapter that 
amongst organic beings in a state of nature there is some individual 
variability : indeed I am not aware that this has ever been disputed. 
It is immaterial for us whether a multitude of doubtful forms be 
called species or sub-species or varieties ; what rank, for instance, the 
two or three hundred doubtful forms of British plants are entitled 
to hold, if the existence of any well-marked varieties bo admitted. 
But the mere existence of individual variability and of some few 
well-marked varieties, though necessary as the foundation for the 
work, helps us but little in understanding how species arise in 
nature. How have all those exquisite adaptations of one part of 
the organisation to another part, and to the conditions of life, and 
of »ne organic being to another being, been perfected ? We see 
these beautiful co-adaptations most plainly in the woodpecker and 
the misletoe ; and only a little kss plainly in the humblest parasite 
which clings to the hairs of a quadruped or feathers of a bird ; in 
the structure of the beetle which dives through the water : in the 
plumed seed which is wafted by the gentlest breeze ; in short, we 
see beautiful adaptations everywhere and in every part of the 
organic world. 

Again, it may be asked, how is it that varieties, which I have 
called incipient species, become ultimately converted into good and 
distinct species, which in most cases obviously differ from each 
other far more than do the varieties of the same species ? How do 
those groups of si)ccie8, which constitute what are called distinci 
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f^coera, and wbicli differ from each other more than do the species 
of the same genua, arise ? All these results, as we shall more fuUj- 
foe in the next chapter, follow from the struggle for life. Owinpj to 
this struggle, variations, however slight, and from whatever cause 
proceeding, if they be in any degree profitable to the individuals of 
a species, in their infinitely complex relations to other organic 
! eiugs and to their physical conditions of life, will tend to the 
preservation of such individuals, and will generally be inherited 
:;y the offspring. The offspring, also, will thus have a better 
chance of surviving, for, of the many individuals of any species 
v.hich are periodically bom, but a small number can survive. 
I have called this principle, by which each slight variation, it 
useful, is preserved, by the term Katural Selection, in order to 
mai-k its relation to man's power of selection. But the expression 
often used by Mr. Herbert Spencer of the Survival of the Fittest 
is more accurate, and is sometimes equally convenient. We have 
seen that man by selection can certainly produce great results, and 
can adapt organic beings to his own uses, through the accumulation 
of slight but useful variations, given to him by the hand of Nature. 
But Natural Selection, as we shall hereafter see, is a power inces- 
santly ready for action, and is as immeasurably superior to man s 
feeble efforts, as the works of Nature are to those of Art. 

We will now discuss in ^ little more detail the struggle for 
existence. In my future work this subject will be treated, as it 
well deserves, at greater length, llie elder De Candolle and Lyell 
have largely and philosophically shown that all organic beings are 
exposed to severe competition. In regard to plants, no one has t | 
tre:ited this subject with more spirit and ability than W. Herbert, j 
Dean of Manchester, evidently the result of his great horticultural ' 
knowledge. Nothing is easier than to admit in words the truth of 
the universal struggle for life, or more difficult— at least I have 
found it so — than constantly to bear this conclusion in mmd. Yel 
imless it be thoroughly engrained in the mind, the whole economy 
of nature, with every fact on distribution, rarity, abundance, extinc- 
tion, and variation, will be dimly seen or quite misunderstood. 
We behold the face of nature bright with gladness, we often see 
superabundance of food ; we do not see or we forget, that the birds 
which are idly singing round us mostly live on insects or seeds, and 
are thus constantly destroying life ; or we forget how largely these 
songsters, or their eggSj or their nestlings, are destroyed by birds 
and beasts of prey ; we do not always bear in mind, that, thouJ:;^ 
food may be now superabundant, it is not so at all seasons of each 
•«5T?rrio? year. 
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The I>n#*, Struggle for ExUUnce^ need in a large eenee, 

I should premise that I use this term in a large and metaphorical 
sense including dependence of one being on another, and including 
(which is more important) not only the life of the individual, but 
success in leaving progeny. Two canine animals, in a time of 
dearth, may be truly said to struggle with each other which shall 
got food and live. But a plant on the edge of a desert is said to 
struggle for life against the drought, though more properly it should 
be said to be depeodent on the moisture. A plant which annually 
produces a thousand seeds, of which only one on an average comes 
to maturity, may be more truly said to struggle with the plants of 
the same and other kinds which already clothe the ground, llie 
roisletoe is dependent on the apple and a few other trees, but can 
only in a far-fetched sense be said to struggle with these trees, for, 
if too many of these parasites grow on the same tree, it languishes 
and dies. But several seedling misletoes, growing close together on 
the same branch, may more truly be said to struggle with each 
other. As the misletoe is disseminated by birds, its existence 
depends on them ; and it may metaphorically be said to struggle 
with other fruit-bearing plants, in tempting the birds to devour and 
thus disseminate its seeds. In these several senses, which pass into 
each other, I use for convenience* tuike the general term of Struggle 
for Existence. 

Oeometrical Batio of Increase, 

A struggle for existence inevitably follows from the high rate at 
which all organic beings tend to increase. Every being, which 
during its natural lifetime produces several eggs or seeds, must suffer 
destruction during some period of its life, and during some season 
or occasioiial year, otherwise, on the principle of geometrical increase, 
its numbers would quickly become so inordinately great that no 
country could support the product. Hence, as more individuals 
are produced than can possibly survive, there must in every case 
be a struggle for existence, either one individmil with anotiier of 
the same species, or with the individuals of distinct specieB, or 
with the physical conditions of life. It is the doctrine of Mai thus 
applied with manifold force to the whole animal and vegetable 
kingdoms; for in this case there can be no artificial increase of food, 
and no prudential restraint from marriage. Although some species 
amy be now increasing, more or less rapidly, in numbers, all cannot 
Jo so, for the world would not hold them. 

'Ibere is no exception to the rule that every organic being 
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natnraliy increaset at 8o hi^ a rate, that, if not deatroyad, th« 
eartii would soon be covered by the progeny of a single pair. Eren 
alow-breeding man has doubled in twenty-ive years, and at this 
rate, in less than a thousand years, there would literally not be 
standing-room for his progeny. Linnieus has calculated that if an 
aumual plant produced only two seeds— and there is no plant so 
unproductiTe as this— and their seedlings next year produced two, 
and so on, then in twenty years there would be a milli<Hi planta. 
The elephant is reckoned the slowest breeder of all known animals, 
and I have taken some pidns to estimate its probable minimum rate 
of natural increase; it will be safest to assume that it begins 
breeding when thirty years old, and goes on breeding till ninety 
years old, bringing forth six young in the interval, and suiriTing 
till one hundred years old ; if this be so, after a period of from 
740 to 750 years Uiere would be nearly mneteen million elephants 
alive, descended from the first pair. 

But we have better evidence on this subject than mere theoretical 
calculations, namely, the UTimerous recorded cases of the astonish- 
ingly rapid increase of various animals in a state oi nature, when 
ciicumstanoes have been favourable to them during two or three 
following seasons. Still more striking is the evidence from our 
domestic animals of many kinds which have run wild in several 
parts of the world ; if the statements of the rate of increase of 
slow-breeding cattle and horses in South America, and latterly 
in Australia, had not been w3U aatiienticated, they would have 
been incredible. So it is with plants ; cases could be given of 
mtroduoec plants which nave become common throughout whole 
islands n a period of less than ten years. Several of the plants, 
iOQD as the cardoon and a tall thistle, which are now the com- 
monest over the wide plains of La Plata, clothing square leagues 
of surface almost to the exclusUm li every other plant, have been 
mtioduced from Europe and tack are plants which now range in 
India, as I hear u'om Dr. Falconer, from Gape Gomorin to the 
HimtLlaya, wnich nave been imported from America since its diS" 
ooverv. In such cases, and endless others could be given, no one 
supposes, that the fertility of the animals or plants has been suddenly 
and temporarily increased in any sensible degree. The obvious 
explanation is that the conditions of life have been highly favourable, 
and that thare has consequently been less destruction of the old and 
young, and that nearly all the young have been enabled to breed. 
Their geometrical ratio of increase^ the result of which never fails to 
bt sorprising, simply explains their extraordinarily rapid 
otnd wide diffusion in th^ir new homes. 
4 
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In a state of naturo almost every full-grown plant annually 
produces seed, and amongst animals there are Tory few which do 
not annually pair. Hence we may confidently assert, that all 
plants and animals are tending to increase at a geometrical ratio, — 
that all would rapidly stod^ every station in which they could any 
how exist, — and that this geometrical tendency to increase must be 
ehecked by destruction at some period of life. Our familiarity with 
the larger domestic animals tends, I think, to mislead us ; we see 
no great destruction fitUing on them, but we do not keep in mind 
that thousands are annually slaughtered for food, and that in a state 
of nature an equal number would have somehow to be disposed of. 

The only difference between organisms which annually produce 
eggs or seeds by the thousand, and those which produce extremely 
few, is, that the slow-breeders would require a few more years to 
people, under favourable conditions, a whole district, let it be ever 
so large. The condor lays a couple of eggs and the ostrich a score, 
amd yet in the same country the condor may be the more numero..i 
of the two ; the Fulmar petrel lays but one egg, yet it is believed 
to be the most numerous bird in the world. One fly deposits 
hundreds of eggs, and another, like the hippoboeca, a single one ; 
but this difference does not determine how many individuals of the 
two species can be supported in a district A large number of eggs 
is of some importance to those species which depend on a fluctua- 
ting amount of food, for it allows them rapidly to increase in 
number. But the real importance of a large number of eggs or 
seeds is to make up for much destruction at some period of life ; 
and this period in the great majority of cases is an early one. If 
an animal can in any way protect its own eggs or young, a small 
number may be produced, and yet the average stock be fully kept 
up ; but if many eggs or young are destroyed, many must be 
produced, or the species will become extinct. It would suffice to 
keep up the full number of a tree, which lived on an average for a 
thousand years, if a single seed were produced once in a thousand 
years, supposing that this seed were never destroyed, and could be 
ensured to germinate in a fitting place. So that, in all cases, the 
average number of any animal or plant depends only indirectly on 
the number of its e^s or seeds. 

In looking at Nature, it is most necessary to ke(;p the foregoing 

considerations always in mind — ^never to forget that every single 

\ . organic being may be said to be striving to the utmost to increase 

V y in numbers ; that each lives by a struggle at some period of its life ; 

^ that heavy destruction inevitably falls either on the young or old, 

daring each generation or at recurrent intervals. Lighten any 
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check, mitigate the destruction ever ao little, and the number ol 
the Bpecies will almoet inatantaneoasly increase to any amount. 

Nature qf the Checks to Increase. 

The causes which check the natural tendency of each species to 
increase are most obscure. Look at the most vigorous species ; by 
aa much as it swarms in numbers, by so much will it tend to 
increase still further. We know not exactly what the checks are 
even in a single instance. Nor will this surprise any one who 
reflects how ignorant we are on this head, even in regard to mankind, 
although so incomparably better known than any other animaL This 
subject of the checks to increase has been ably treated by several 
authors, and I hope in a future work to discuss it at considerable 
length, more especially in regard to the feral animals of South 
America. Here I will make only a few remarks, just to recall to 
the reader's mind some of the chief points. Eggs or very young 
animals seem generally to suffer most, but this is not invariably the 
case. With plants there is a vast destruction of seeds, but, from 
some observations which I have made it appears that the seedlings 
sufifer most from germinating in ground already thickly stocked 
with other plants. Seedlings, also, are destroyed in vast numbers 
by various enemies ; for instance, on a piece of ground three feet 
long and two wide, dug and cleared, and where there could be no 
choking from other plants, I marked all the seedlings of our native 
weeds as they came up, and out of 357 no less than 295, were 
destroyed, chiefly by slugs and insects. If turf which has long been 
mown, and the case would be the same with turf closely browsed 
by quadrupeds, be let to grow, the more vigorous plants gradually 
kill the less vigorous, though fully grown plants; thus out of 
twenty species growing on a little plot of mown turf (three feet by 
four) nine species perished, from the other species being allowed to 
grow up freely. 

The amount of food for each species of course gives the extreme 
limit to which each can increase ; but very frequently it is not the 
obtaining food, but the serving as prey to other animals, which 
determines the average numbers of a species. Thus, there seems to 
be little doubt that the stock of partridges, grouse, and hares on 
any large estate depends chiefly on the destruction of vermin. U 
not one head of game were shot during the next twenty years in 
England, and, at the same time, if no vermin were destroyed, there 
would, in all probability, be less game than at present, although 
himdredB of thousands of game animals are now annually shot. On 
the other hand. In some cases, at with the elephant^ none art 
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destroyed by beasts of prey ; for even the tiger in India nM)Bt rarely 
dares to attack a young elephant protected by its dam. 

Climate plays an important part in determining the average 
numbers of a species, and periodical seasons of extreme cold or 
drought seem to be the most effective of all checks. I estimated 
(chiefly from the greatly reduced numbers of nests in the spring) 
that the winter of 1854-6 destroyed four-fifths of the birds in my 
own grounds; and this is a tremendous destruction, when we 
remember that ten per cent is an extraordinarily severe mortality 
from epidemics with man. The action of climate seems at first 
sight to be quite independent of the struggle for existence ; but in 
80 far as climate chiefly acts in reducing food, it brings on the most 
severe struggle between the individuals, whether of the same or of 
distinct species, which subsist on the same kind of food. Even 
when climate, for instance extreme cold, acts directly, it will be 
the least vigorous individuals, or those which have got least food 
through the advancing winter, which will suffer most. When we 
travel frx>m south to north, or from a damp region to a dry, we 
invariably see some species gradually getting rarer and rarer, and 
finally disapfiearing ; and the change of climate being conspicuous, 
we are tempted to attribute the whole effect to its direct action. 
But this is a false view ; we forget that each species, even where it 
most abounds, is constantly suffering enormous destruction at some 
period of its life, from enemies or from competitors for the same 
place and food ; and if these enemies or competitors be in the least 
degree favoured by any slight change of climate, they will increase 
in numbers ; and as each area is already fully stocked with inhabi- 
tants, the other species must decrease. When we travel south- 
ward and see a species decreasing in numbers, we may feel sure 
that the cause lies quite as much in other species being favoured, as 
in this one being hurt. So it is when we travel northward, but in 
a somewhat lesser degree, for the number of species of all kinds, 
and therefore of competitors, decreases northwards ; hence in going 
northwards, or in ascending a mountain, we far oftener meet with 
stunted forms, due to the directly injurious action of climate, than we 
do in proceeding southwards or in descending a mountain. When 
we reach the Arctic regions, or snow-capped summits, or absolute 
deserts, the struggle for life is almost exclusively with the elements. 

That climate acts in main part indirectly by favouring other 
species, we clearly see in the prodigious number of plants which 
in our gardens can perfectly well endure our climate, but whiek 
never become naturalised, for they cannot compete iirith our nativf 
pUD$f nor resist destmction by our native animals. 
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WheD a specks, owing to highly fitToarabla drctunstsnces 
Increases inordinately in numbers in a small tract, epidemics — at 
least, this seems generally to occur with our game animals — often 
ensue; and here we hare a limiting check independent of the 
struggle for life. But eren some of these so-called epidemics , % 
appear to be due to parasitic worms, which have from some cause, ; 
possibly in part through facility of diffusion amongst the crowded 
animals, bem disproportionally favoured : and here comes in a sort 
of struggle between the parasite and its prey. 

On the other hand, in many cases, a large stock of individuals 
of the same ^)ecie8, relatively to the numbers of its enemies, is 
absdutely necessary kx its preservation. Thus we can easily raise 
plenty of com and rape-seed, ^^ in our fields, because the seeds 
are in great eioess compared with the number of birds which feed 
on them ; nor can the birds, though having a superabundance of 
food at this one season, increase in number proportionally to the 
supply of seed, as their numbers are checked during winter ; but 
any one who has tried, knows how troublesome it is to get seed 
from a few wheat or other such plants in a garden : I have in this 
case lost every single seed. This view of the necessity of a large 
stock of the same species for its preservation, explains, I believe, 
some singular fiMSts in nature such as that of very rare plants being 
sometimes extremely abundant, in the few spots where they do 
exist ; and that of some social plants being social, that is abounding 
in individuals, even on the extreme verge of their range. For in 
such ca s es , we may believe, that a plant could exist only where the 
conditions of its life were so favourable that many could exist 
together, and thus save the species from utter destruction. I 
should add that the good effects of intercrossing, and the ill effects 
of close interbreeding, no doubt come into play in many of these 
I ; bat I will not here enlarge on this subject. 



Complex BdatioM of dU Animah and Plants to each other in 
the Struggle for Existence. 

Many cases are on record showing how complex and unexpected 
are the checks and relations between organic beings, which have to 
struggle U^ther in the same country. I will give only a single 
instance, which, though a simple one, interested me. In Stafford- 
shiie, on the estate of a relation, where I had ample means of 
investigation, there was a large and extremely barren heath, which 
had never been tonohsd by the hand of man ; but several hundred 
teres of exactly the same nature had been enclosed twenty-fiva 
years praviously and planted with Scotch fir. The change in tha 
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native Tegetation of the planted part of the heath was moet 
remarkable, more than is generally seen in passing from one quite 
different soil to another ; not only the proportional numbers of the 
heath-plants were wholly changed, but twelve species of plants (not 
counting grasses and carices) flourished in the plantations, which 
could not be found on the heath. The effect on the insects must 
have been still greater, for six insectivorous birds were very 
conmion in the plantations, which were not to be seen on the 
heath ; and the heath was frequented by two or three distinct 
insectivorous birds. Here we see how potent has been the effect of 
^^ the introduction of a single tree, nothing whatever eli;e having been 

^ \ done, with the exception of the land having been enclosed, so that 

cattle could not enter. But how important an element enclosure is, 
I plainly saw near Famham, in Surrey. Here there are extensive 
heaths, with a few clumps of old Scotch firs on the distant hill- 
tops : within the last ten years large spaces have been enclosed, 
and self-sown firs are now springing up in multitudes, so close 
together that all cannot live. When I ascertained that these 
young trees had not been sown or planted, I was so much sur- 
prised at their numbers that I went to several points of view, 
whence I could examine hundreds of acres of the unenclosed heath, 
and literally I could not see a single Scotch fir, except the old 
planted clumps. But on looking closely between the stems of the 
heath, I found a multitude of seedlings and little trees which had 
been perpetually browsed down by the cattle. In one square yard, 
at a point some hundred yards distant from one of the old clumps, 
I counted thirty-two little trees ; and one of them, with twenty- 
dix rings of growth, had, during many years tried to raise its head 
above the stems of the heath, and had failed. No wonder that, as 
soon as the land was enclosed, it became thickly clothed with 
vigorously growing young firs. Yet the heath was so extremely 
barren and so extensive that no one would ever have imagined that 
cattle would have so closely and effectually searched it for food. 

Here we see that cattle absolutely determine the existence of 
the Scotch fir ; but in several parts of the world insects determine the 
existence of cattle. Perhaps Paraguay offers the most curious 
mstance of this ; for here neither cattle nor horses nor dogs have 
ever run wild, though they swarm southward and northward in a 
feral state ; and Azara and Rengger have shown that this is caused 
by the greater number in Paraguay of a certain fly, which lays its 
eggs in the navels of these animals when first bom. The increase 
of these flies, numerous as they are, must be habitually checked fay 
some means, probably by other parasitic insects. Hence, if certain 
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InaectiTorooi birds were to decreese in Parmgaay, the parasitM 
faksects would probably increase ; and tbis would lessen the number 
of the navel-f^nenting flies — then cattle and horses would became 
fend, and this would cotainly greatly alter (as indeed I have obser- 
Ted in parts of South America) the vegetation : this again would 
largely affect the insects; and this, as we have just seen in Stafford* 
shire, the insectivorous birds, and so onwards in ever-increasing 
circles of complexity. Not that under nature the relations will 
ever be as simple as this. Battle within battle must be con- 
tinually recurring with varying success; and yet in the loug- 
run the forces are so uicely balanced, that the face of nature remaini 
for long periods of time uniform, though assuredly the merest trifle 
would give the victory to one organic being over another. Never- 
theless, so profound is our ignorance, and so high our presum]^ion, 
that we marvel when we hear of the extinction of an organic being; 
and as we do not see the cause, we invoke cataclysms to desolate tb« 
wcrid, or inv^t laws on the duration of the forms of life I 
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I am tempted to give one more instance showing how plants and 
animals, remote in the scale of nature, are bound together by a web 
3f complex relations. I shall hereafter have occasion to show that 
the exotic Lobelia fiilgens is never visited in my garden by insect.^ 
and consequently, from its peculiar structure, never sets a seed. 
Nearly all our orchidaceous plants absolutely require the visits o( 
insects to remove their pollen-masses and thus to fertilise them. 1 
find from experiments ^t humble-bees are almost indispensable t<? 
the fertilisation of the heartsease (Viola tricolor), for other bees do 
not visit this flower. I have also foxmd that the visits of bees are 
necessary for the fertilisation of some kinds of clover : for instance^ 
20 heads of Dutch clover (Trifolium repens) yielded 2,290 seeds, but 
20 other heads protected from bees produced not one. Again, 100 
heads of red clover (T. prttense) produced 2,700 seeds, but the same 
number of protected heads produced not a single seed. Humble-bees 
alone visit red clover, as ot^er bees cannot reach the nectar. It has 
been suggested that moths may fertilise the clovers; but 1 doubt 
whether they could do so in the case of the red clover, from their 
weight not being suflBcient to depress the vnng-petals. Hence we 
may infer as highly probable that, if the whole genus of humble-bees 
became extinct or very mre in England, the heartsease and led 
clover would become very rare, or wholly disappear. The number 
of humble-bees m any district depends in a great measure on the 
ftumber of field-mice, which destroy their combe and »«*8»^^ 
Od. Newman, who haa long attended to the habits of humble-teei, 
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believes that " more thaa two-thirds of them are thus destroyed all 
over England." Now the number of mioe is lankly dependent, as 
every one knows^ on the number of cats ; and Col. Newman says, 
" Near callages and small towns I have found the nests of humble- 
bees more numerous than elsewhere, which I attribute to the num- 
ber of cats that destroy the mice." Hence it is quite credible thai 
the pres^MM of a feline animal in large numbers in a district might 
det^mine, through the intervention first of mice and then of bees, 
the frequency of certain flowers in that district I 

In the case of every species, many different checks, acting at 
different periods of life, and during different seasons or years, pro- 
bably come into play ; some one check or some few being generally 
the most potent; but all wiU concur in determining the average 
number or even the existence of the species. In some cases it can 
be shown that widely-different checks act on the same species 
in different districts. When we look at the plants and bushes 
clothing an entangled bank, we are tempted to attribute their pro- 
portional numbers and kinds to what we call chance. But how &lse 
a view is this 1 Every one has heard that when an American forest 
is cut down, a very different vegetation springs up; but it has been 
observed that ancient Indian ruins in the Southern United States, 
which must formerly have buen cleared of trees, now display the 
same beautiful diversity and proportion of kinds as in the surround- 
ing virgin forest What a struggle must have gone on during long 
•enturies between the several kinds of trees, each annually scattering 
its seeds by the thousand ; what war between insect and insect — 
between insects, snails, and other animals with birds and beasts of 
prey — all striving to increase, all feeding on each other, or on the 
trees, their seeds and seedlings, or on the other plants which first 
clothed the ground and thus checked the growth of the trees I Throw 
up a handful of feathers, and all fall to the ground according to 
definite laws ; but how simple is the problem where each shall fall 
compared to that of the action and reaction of the innumerable 
plants and animals which have determined, in the course of cen- 
turies, the proportional numbers and kinds of trees now growing on 
the old Indian ruins I 

The dependency of one organic being on another, as of a parasite 
on its prey, lies generally between beings remote in the scale oi 
nature. This is likewise sometimes the case with those which may 
be strictly said to struggle with each other for existence, as in the 
case of locusts and grass-feeding quadrupeds. But the struggle will 
almost invariably be most severe between the individuals of tha 
\ qpeciesi for they frequent the same districts, require the i 
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Ibod, and are exposed to the atme dangers. In the case of Tarieties 
of the same species, the straggle will generally be almost equally 
severe, and we sometimes see the contest soon decided : ibr instance, 
if seyeiul yarieties of wheat be sown together, and the mixed seed be 
resown, some of the yarieties which best soit the soil or climate, or are 
natoially the most fertile, will beat the others and so yield more 
seed, and will consequently in a few years supplant the other varie- 
ties. To keep up a mixed stock of even such extremely close varie- 
ties as the variously-coloured sweet-peas, they must be each year 
harvested separately, and the seed then mixed in due proportion, 
otherwise the weaker kinds will steadily decrease in number and 
disappear. 80 again with the varieties of sheep: it has been asserted 
that certain mountain-varieties will starve out other mountain- 
varieties, so that they cannot be kept together. The same result 
has followed fix»n keeping together different varieties of the medicinal 
leech. It may even be doubted whether the varieties of any of out 
domestic plants or animals have so exactly the same strength, 
habits, and constitution, that the original proportions of a mixed 
stock (crossing being prevented) could be kept up for half-a-dossen 
gener^ions, if they were allowed to struggle together, in the same 
manner as beings in a state of nature, and if the seed or young were 
not annually preserved in due proportion. 

Struggle for Life most severe "between Individuah and Varieties 
if the same Species, 

As the species of the same genus usually have, though by no 
laeaDB invariably, much similarity in habits and constitution, and 
always in structure, the struggle will generally be more severe 
\)etween them, if they come into competition with each other, than 
between the species of distinct genera. We see this in the recent 
extension over parts of the United States of one species of swallow 
having caused the decrease of another specieSL The recent increase 
of the missel-thrush in parts of Scotland has caused the decrease of 
the song-thrush. How frequently we hear of one species of rat 
taking the place of another species under the most different climates I 
In Rusua the small Asiatic cockroach has everywhere driven before 
it its great congener. In Australia the imported hive-bee b rapidly 
exterminating the small, stingkss native bee. One species of char- 
lock has been known to supplant another species; and so in other 
easeb. We can dimly see why the competition should be most severe 
between allied forms, which £U nearly the same place in the economy 
of nature; but probably in no one case could we precisely say why 
one species has be^ victorious over another in the great battle of UCob 
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A corollary of the highest impoitance may be deduced from the 
foregoing remarks, namely, that the structure of every organic being 
is related, in the most essential yet often hidden manner, to that of 
all the other organic beings, with which it comes into competition 
for food or residence, or from which it has to escape, or on which it 
pre3rs. This is obvious in the structure of the teeth and talons of 
the tiger ; and in that of the legs and claws of the parasite which 
clings to the hair on the tiger's body. But in the beautifully plumed 
seed of the dandelion, and in the flattened and fringed legs of the 
water-beetle, the relation seems at first confined to the elements of 
air and water. Yet the advantage of plumed seeds no doubt stands 
in the closest relation to the land being akeady thickly clothed with 
other plants ,* so that the seeds may be widely distributed and fall 
on unoccupied ground. In the water-beetle, the structure of its 
legs, so well adapted for diving, allows it to compete with other 
aquatic insects, to hunt for its own prey, and to escape serving as 
prey to other animals. 

The store of nutriment laid up within the seeds of many plants 
seems at first sight to have no sort of relation to other plants. But 
from the strong growth of young plants produced from such seeds* 
as peas and beans, when sown in the midst of long grass, it may be 
suspected that the chief use of the nutriment in the seed is to favour 
the growth of the seedlings, whilst struggling with other plants 
growing vigorously all around. 

Look at a plant in the midst of its range, why does it not double 
or quadruple its numbers? We know that it can perfectly well 
withstand a little more heat or cold, dampness or dryness, for else- 
where it ranges into slightly hotter or colder, damper or drier dis- 
tricts. In this case we can clearly see that if we wish in imagination 
to give the plant the power of increasing in number, we should have 
to give it some advantage over its competitors, or over the animals 
which prey on it. On the confines of its geographical range, a change 
of constitution with respect to climate would clearly be an advantage 
to our plant ; but we have reason to believe that only a few plants 
or animals range so far, that they are destroyed exclusively by the 
rigour of the climate. Not until we reach the extreme confines of 
life, in the Arctic r^ons or on the borders of an utter desert, will 
competition cease. The land may be extremely cold or dry, yet 
there will be competition between some few species, or between the 
Individuals of the same species, for the warmest or dampest spots. 

Hence we can see that when a plant or animal is placed in a new 
country amongst new competitors, the conditions of its life will 
generally be changed in an essential manner, although the climate 
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may be eziictly the same as ii} its former home. If its average num- 
bers are to increase in its new home, we should have to modify it in 
a different way to what we should have had to do in its native 
country ; for we should have to give it some advantage over a different 
set of competitors or enemies. 

It is good thus to try in imagination to give to any one species an 
advantage over anothd. Probably in no single instance should w< 
know what to do. This ought to convince us of our ignorance oi 
the mutual relations of all organic beings; a conviction as necessary, 
as it is difiScult to acquire. All that we can do^ is to keep steadilj 
in mind that each oiganic being is striving to increase in ageometri' 
eal ratio; that each at some period of its life, during some seasoo of Vj . 
the year, during each generation or at intervals, has to struggle fori j \\ ,^ 
life and to suffer gi«at destruction. When we reflect on this struggle,!^ fl j j ^^. . 
we may console ourselves with the fall belief, that the war c' ~-* ' 
is not incessant, that no fear is felt, that death is generally 
and that the vigpcous, the bealihy, and the happy survive 
muUipijr. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Natubal Selkction; ob thk Subvival of the Fittkst. 

Katnral Selection — Its power compared with man's sele^lon — its powei 
on characters of trifling importance — Its power at all Mges and on both 
sexes — Sexual Selection — On the generality of intercrosses between 
individoals of the same spedes — Circamstances favoixrable and nnfa- 
Toarable to the resolts of Natural Selection, namely, intercrossing, 
isolation, number of individuals — Slow action— Extinction caused by 
Natural Selec^en — Divergence of Character, related to the diversity of 
inhabitantM>f any small area, and to naturalisation — Action of Natural 
Selection, through Divergence of Character, and Extinction, on the de- 
scendants firom a common parent — ^Explains the grouping of all organic 
beings — Advance in organisation — Low forms preserved — Convergence 
of character — Indefinite multiplication of species — Summary. 

How will the struggle for existence, briefly discussed in the last 
chapter, act in regard to Tariation ? Can the principle of selection, 
which we have seen is so potent in the hands of man, apply under 
nature ? I think we shall see that it can act most efiBciently. Let 
the endless number of slight variations and individual differences 
occurring in our domestic productions, and, in a lesser degree, in 
those under nature, be borne in mind ; as well as the strength of 
the hereditary tendency. Under domestication, it may be truly 
said that the whole organisation becomes in some degree plastic. 
But the variability, which we almost universally meet with in our 
domestic productions, is not directly produced, as Hooker and 
Asa Gray have well remarked, by man ; he can neither originate 
varieties, nor prevent their occurrence ; he can only preserve and 
accumulate such as do occur. Unintentionally he exposes organic 
beings to new and changing conditions of life, and variability 
ensues ; but similar changes of conditions might and do occur undei 
nature. Let it also be borne in mind bow infinitely complex and 
Jose-fitting are the mutual relations of all organic beings to each 
other and to their physical conditions of life; and consequently 
what infinitely varied diversities of structure might be of use to 
each being under changing conditions of life. C^ it, then, be 
thought improbable, seeing that variations useful to man have 
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iindcHibtedly occTured. that otluJr varUtioM n^^ 
,^ being in the great and complex battle of hfe, rfwuld occur m 
the course of many successive generations? If such do occur, can we 
doubt (remembering that maoy more individuab are bom than can 
i«fl«iblY survive) that individuals having aoy advantage, howevw 
Sffht. over others, would have the best chance of surviving and of 
taocreating their kind? On the other hand, we may feel sure that 
^yaria^ in the least degree injurious would be rigidly de- 
rtioved. lliifl preeervation of favourable mdividual differences and 
variationB, aud the destruction of those which are injurious, I have 
called Natural Selection, or the Survival of the Fittest. Variations 
neither useful nor injurious would not be affected by natural selec- 
tion, and would be left either a fluctuating element, as perhaps we 
wTin certain polymorphic species, or would ultimately become 
fixed, owing to the nature of the organism and the nature of the ^ 

Seve^ writers have misapprehended or objected to the term ^ 

Natural Selection. Some have even imagined that natural selection .// 

induces variabiUty, whereas it implies only the preservation of such //^' 
variations as arise and are beneficial to ^e being under its con- 
ditions of life. No one objects to agriculturisU speaking of the 
potent effects of man's selection ; and in this case the individual 
differences ^ven by nature, which man for some object selects, 
must of necessity first occur. Others have objected that the term 
selection implies conscious choice in the animaU which become 
modified; and it has even been urged that, as plants have do voh- 
tion, natural selection is not appUcable to themi In the Uteml 
sense of the word, no doubt, natural selection is a false term ; but 
who ever objected to chemUU speaking of the elective affiniti^ of 
the various elements ?-and yet an acid cannot strictly be said to 
elect the base with which it in preference combines. It has been 
laid that I speak of natural selection as an active power or Deity ; 
but who objects to an author speaking of the attraction of gravity 
as ruling Uie movements of tiie planets ? Every one knows what 
is m^\ and is implied by such metaphorical expressions; and 
they are ahnost necessary for brevity. 80 agam it is difficult to , 
avoid personifying the word Nature; but 1 mean by Nature, only ^ 
ZtSrictL and product of many natural laws, and by laws 
SeS^ofeventsas^rtainedbyus. With a httle familiarity . 
ttich sunerfidal objections will be forgotten. , , x- 

We S^ 'm<ie«t««i the probable course of na^nd «aec^ 
by takiDg the case Of * country xmdergoing some *''8»'tJ^yj'«; 
l^fori«t«ce.ofcU.nate. The proportional numbers cf rt. 
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inhabitants will almost immediately undergo a change, and some 
species will probably become extinct. We may conclude, from 
what we have seen of the intimate and complex manner in which 
the inhabitants of each country are bound together, that any change 
in the numerical proportions of the inhabitants, independently of 
the change of climate itself, would seriously affect the others. If 
the country were open on its borders, new forms would certainly 
immigrate, and this would likewise seriously disturb the relations 
of some of the former inhabitants. Let it be remembered how 
powerful the influence of a single introduced tree or mammal has 
been shown to be. But in the case of an island, or of a country 
partly surrounded by barriers, into which new and better adapted 
forms could not freely enter, we should then have places in the 
economy of nature which would assuredly be better filled up, it 
some of the origiDal inhabitants were in some manner modified ; 
for, had the area been open to immigration, these same places would 
have been seized on by intruders. In such cases, slight modifica- 
tions, which in any way favoured the individuals of any species, by 
better adapting them to their altered conditions, would tend to be 
preserved ; and natural i^ection would have free scope for the work 
of improvement. 

We have good reason to believe, as shown in the first chapter, 
that changes in the conditions of life give a tendency to increased 
variability; and in the foregoing cases the conditions have changed, 
and this would manifestly be favourable to natural selection, by 
affording a better chance of the occurrence of profitable variations. 
Unless such occxu", natural selection can do nothing. Under the 
term of " variations," it must never be forgotten that mere indivi- 
dual differences are included. As man can produce a great result 
with his domestic animals and plants by adding up in any given 
direction individual differences, so could natural selection, but far 
more easily, from having incomparably longer time for action. Noi 
do I believe that any great physical change, as of climate, or any un- 
usual degree of isolation to check immigration, is necessary in order 
that new and unoccupied places should be left, for natural selec- 
tion to fill up by improving some of the varying inhabitants. For 
as all the inhabitants of each country are struggling together with 
nicely balanced forces, extremely slight modifications in the struc- 
ture or habits of one species would often give it an advantage over 
others ; and still further modifications of the same kind would often 
still further increase the advantage, as long as the species continued 
under the same conditions of life and profited by similar means of 
ittbsistonoe and defence. No country can be named in which all 
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U16 native inliabitants are cow so perfectly adapted to each other 
and to the physical conditioiiB under which they live, that none of 
ihem could be still better adapted or improved ; for in all countries, 
the natives have been so far conquered by naturalised productions, 
that they have allowed some foreigners to take firm possession of 
the land. And as fweigners have thus in every country beaten 
some of the natives, we may safely conclude that the natives might 
have been modified with advantage, so as to have better resisted the 
intruders. 

As man can produce, and certainly has produced, a groat result 

by his methodical and unconscious means of selection, what may not 

natural selection effect ? Man can act only on external and visible 

characters : Nature, if I may be allowed to personify the natural 

preservation or survival of the fittest, cares nothing for appearances, 

except in so far as they are useful to any being. She can act on 

every internal organ, on every shade- of constitutional difference, 

on the whole machinery of tife. Man selects only for his own 

good : Nature only for that of the being which she tends. Every 

selected character is fully exercised by her, as is implied by the fact 

of their selection. Man keeps the natives of many climates in the 

same country ; he seldom exercisea each selected character in some 

peculiar and fitting manner ; he feeds a long and a short beaked 

pigeon on the same food; he does not exercise a long-backed or 

long-legged quadruped in any peculiar manner ; he exposes sheep 

with long and short wool to the same climate. He does not allow 

the most vigorous males to struggle for the females. He does not 

rigidly destroy all inferior animals, but protects during each varying 

season, as far as lies in his power, all his productions. He often 

begins his selection by some half-monstrous form ; or at least by , 

some modification prominent enough to catch the eye or to be 

plainly useful to him. Under nature, the slightest differences of 

structure or constitution may well turn the nicely-balanced scale in 

the struggle for life, and so be preserved. How fleeting are the 

wishes and efforts of man 1 how short his time 1 and consequently 

how poor will be his results, compared with those accumulated by 

Nature during whole geological periods I Can we wonder, then, that 

Nature's productions should be far ** truer" in character than man's 

productions ; that tliey should be infinitely better adapted to the 

most complex conditions of life, and should plainly bear the stamp 

of fieur higher workmanship ? 

It may metaphorically be said that natural selection is daily and 
hourly scrutimsing, throughout the world, the slightest variations ; 
•ejecting those that are bad, preserving and adding up aU that ars 
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good; silently and inBonsibly working, ulhentver and wheretfer 
upporiunUy offen^ at the improvement of e&ch organic being in 
relation to its organic and inorganic conditions of life. AVe seo 
nothing of these slow changes in progress, ontil the hand of time 
has marked the lapse of ages, and then so imperfect is our view into 
long-past geological ages, that we see only that the forms of life are 
now different from what they formerly were. 

In order that any great amount of modification should be effected 
in a species, a variety when once formed must again, perhaps after 
a long interval of time, vary or present individual differences of the 
same favourable nature as before ; and these must be again pre- 
served, aud so onwards step by step. Seeing that individual 
differences of the same kind perpetually recur, this can hardly be 
considered as an unwarrantable assumption. But whether it is 
true, we can judge only by seeing how far the hjrpothesis accords 
with and explains the general phenomena of nature. On the other 
hand, the ordinary belief that the amount of possible variation is a 
strictly limited quantity is likewise a simple assumption. 

Although natural selection can act only through and for the good 
of each being, yet characters and structures, which we are apt to 
consider as of veiy trifling importance, may thus be acted on. When 
we see leaf-eating insects green, and bark-feeders mottled-grey ; the 
alpine ptarmigan white in winter, the red-grouse the colour of 
heather, we must believe that these tints are of service to these 
birds and insects in preserving them from danger. Grouse, if not 
destroyed at some period of their lives, would inovase in countless 
numbers ; they are known to suffer lai^ly from birds of prey ; and 
hawks are guided by eyesight to their prey — so much so, that on 
parts of the Continent persons are warned not to keep white 
pigeons, as being the most liable to destruction. Hence natural 
selection might be effective in giving the proper colour to each 
kind of grouse, and in keeping that colour, when once acquired, 
true and constant Nor ought we to think that tbe occasional 
destruction of an animal of any particular colour would produce 
little effect : we should remember how essential it is in a flock of 
vihite sheep to destroy a lamb with the faintest trace of black. 
We have seen how the colour of the hogs, which feed on the 
" paint-root ** in Virginia, determines whether they shall live or die. 
In plants, the down on the fruit and the colour of the flesh are con- 
sidered by botanists as characters of the most trifling importance : 
yet we hear from an excellent horticulturist. Downing, that in the 
United States smooth-skinned fruits suffer far more from a beetle, 
a Curctdio, than those with down ; that purple plums suffer far 
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nore from ft certain difetse than yellow plnme ; whereas another 
diseaae attacks yellow-fleshed peaches fiu: more than tboee with 
other ooloured flesh. I4 with all the aids of art, these slight differ- 
ences make a great difference in cultivating the several varieties, 
assuredly^ in a state of nature, where the trees would have to 
struggle with other trees and with a host of enemies, such differ* 
ences would effectually settle which variety, whether a smooth or 
downy, a yellow or purple fleshed fruit, should succeed. 

In looking at many small points of difference hetween species, 
which, as far as our ignorance permits us to judge, seem quite 
unimportant, we must not forget that climate, food, ftc, have no 
doubt produced some direct effect. It is also necessary to bear in 
mind that, owing to the law of correlation, when one part varies, 
and the variations are accumulated through natural selection, other 
modifications, often of the most unexpected nature, will ensue. 

As we see that those variations which, under domestication appear 
at any particular period of life, tend to reappear in the offspring at 
the same period ; — for instance, in the shape, size, and flavour of 
the seeds of the many varieties of our culinary and agricultural 
plants ; in the caterpillar and cocoon stages of the varieties of the 
silkworm ; in the eggs of poultry, and in the colour of the down ol 
their chickens ; in the horns of our sheep and cattle when nearly 
adult ; — so in a state of nature, natural selection will be enabled to 
act on and modify organic beings at any age, by the accumulation 
of variations profitable at that i^e, and by their inheritance at a 
corresponding age. If it profit a plant to have its seeds more and 
more widely disseminated by the wind, I can see no greater diffi- 
culty in this being effected through natural selection, than in the 
cotton-planter increasing and improving by selection the down in 
the pods on hii cotton-trees. Natural selection may modify and 
adapt the larva of an insect to a score of contingencies, wholly 
different from those which concern the mature insect ; and these 
modifications may afiect, through correlation, the structure of the 
adult. So, conversely, modifi^tions in the adult may affect 
the structure of the larva ; but in all oases natural selection will 
ensure that they shall not be injurious : lor if they were so, the 
SI ecies would become extinct. 

Natural selection will modify the structure of the young in relation 
to the parent, and of the parent in relation to the young. In social 
animalB it will adapt the structure of each individual for the benefit 
of the whole oonmiunity ; if the community profits by the selected 
change. What natural selection cannot do, is to modify the struo- 
lOiB of one species, without giving It any advantage, for the good •! 
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louther species ; and though statements to this effect may be found 
in wori[B of natural history, I cannot find one case which will bear 
investigation. A structure used only once in an animaPs life, if of 
high importance to it, might be modified to any extent by natural 
selection ; for instance, the great jaws possessed by certain insects, 
used exclusively for opening the cocoon— or the hard tip to the 
beak of unbatched birds, used for breaking the egg. It has been 
asserted, that of the best short-beaked tumbler-pigeons a greater 
number perish in the egg than are able to get out of it ; so that 
fimciers assist in the act of hatching. Now if nature had to make 
the beak of a full-grown pigeon very short for the bird's own advan- 
tage, the process of modification would be very slow, and there 
would be simultaneously the most rigorous selection of all tlie 
young birds within the ^g, which had the most powerful and 
hardest beaks, for all with weak beaks would inevitably pensh ; or, 
more delicate and more easily broken shells might be selected, 
the thickness of the shell being known to vary like every other 
structure. 

It may be well here to remark that with all beings there must be 
much fortuitous destruction, which can have little or no influence 
[ > on the course of natural selection. For instance a vast number of 
i/ I 1 eggs or seeds are annually devoured, and these could be modified 
"Ty/ , \ through natural selection only if they varied in some manner which 
\Vy^ ^ protected tbem from their enemies. Yet many of these eggs or 
^^^ ^ 1 \ seeds would perhaps, if not destroyed, have yielded individuals 
>V^ I j better adapted to their conditions of life than any of those which 
^^Jlf^ ■ f happened to survive. So again a vast number of mature animala 
^ ' ^ftnd plants, whether or not they be the best adapted to their con- 

^ ^ ^.jjj di lions, must be annually destroyed by accidental causes, which 
/' >> I would not be in the least degree mitigated by certain changes of 
^j^ty*' \ \ structure or constitution which would in other ways be beneficial to 
I I the species. But let the destruction of the adults be ever so heavy, 
if the number which can exist in any district be not wholly kept 
down by such causes, — or again let the destruction of eggs or seeds 
be so great that only a hundredth or a thousandth part are developed, 
— ^yet of those which do survive, the best adapted individuals, sup- 
posing that there is any variability in a favourable direction, will 
/ tend to propagate their kind in larger numbers than the less well 
I adapted. If the numbers be wholly kept down by the causes just 
I indicated, as will often have been the case, natural selection will be 
\ powerless in certain beneficial directions; but this is no valid 
\ objection to its efficiency at other times and in other ways ; for we 
\ ire far from having any reason to suppose that many species evei 
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VDdeigo modifioAtion and improyement at the nme time in the 
Mmeareft. 

Inasmtich as pecniiarities often appear under domestication in one 
sex and become hereditarily attached to that sex, so no doabt it will 
be under nature. Thus it is rendered possible for the two sexes to 
be modified through natural selection in relation to different habits 
of life, as is sometimes the case ; or for one sex to be modified in 
relation to the other sex, as commonly occurs. Tliis leads me to 
say a few words on what 1 have called Sexual Selection. This form ot 
selection depends, not on a struggle for existence in relation toother 
organic beings or to external conditions, but on a struggle between 
the indlTiduals of one sex, generally the males, for the possession of 
the other sex. The result is not death to the unsuccessful com- 
petitor, but few or no offspring. Sexual selection is, therefore, less 
rigorous than natural selection. Gknerally, the most vigorous males, 
those which are best fitted for their places in nature, will leave most 
progeny. But in many cases, victory depends not so much on 
general vigour, as on having special weapons, confined to the male 
sex. A hornless stag or spurless cock would have a poor chance of 
leaving numerous offiipring. Sexual selection, by always allowing 
the victor to breed might surely give indomitable courage, length 
to the spur, and strength to the wing to strike in the spurred leg, in 
ncaily the same manner as does the brutal cockfighter by the care- 
ful selection of his best cocks. How low in the scale of natiure the 
law of battle descends, I know not; male alligators have been 
described as fighting, bellowing, and whirling round, like Indians in 
a war-danoc, for the possession of the females ; male salmons have 
been observed fighting all day long ; male stag-beetles sometimes 
b(.ar wounds from the huge mandibles of other males; the males 
of certain hymenopterous insects have been frequently seen by that 
inimitable observer M. Fabre, fighting for a particular female who 
sits by, an apparently unconcerned beholder of the struggle, and 
then retires with the conqueror. The war is, perhaps, severest 
between the males of polygamous animals, and these seem oftenest 
provided with special weapons. The males of carnivorous animals 
are already well armed; though to them and to others, special 
means of defence may be given through means of sexual selection, 
as the mane to the lion, and the hooked jaw to the male salmon ; 
for the shield may be as important for victory, as the sword or 
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All thoM who have attended to the subjecti belieTe that there is the 
•evorest rivalry between the males of many species to attract, by 
singing, the females. The rock-thrush of Guiana, birds of paradise, and 
some others, congregate ; and successive males display with the most 
elaborate care, and show off in the best manner their gorgeous pin- 
mage; they likewise perform strange antics before the females, which, 
standing by as spectators, at last choose the most attractive partner. 
Those who have closely attended to birds in confinement well know 
that they often take individual j references and dislikes : thus Sir R. 
Heron has described how apied peacock was eminently attractive to 
•11 his hen birds. I cannot here enter on the necessary details ; but 
if man can in a short time give beauty and an el^ant carriage to his 
bantams, according to his standard of beauty, I can see no good 
reason to doubt that female birds, by selecting, during thousands of 
generations, the most melodious on beautiful males, according to their 
standard of beauty, might produce a marked effect. Some well- 
known laws, with respect to the plumage of male and female birds, 
in comparison with the plumage of the young, can partly be ex- 
plained through the action of sexual selection on variations occurring 
at different ages, and transmitted to the males alone or to both sexes 
at corresponding ages; but I have not space here to enter on thin 
subject. 

Thus it is, as I believe, that when the males and females of any 
Miimal have the same general habits of life, but differ in structure, 
colour, or ornament, such differences have been mainly caused by 
dexual selection : that is, by individual males having bad, in suc- 
cessive generations, some slight advantage over other males, in their 
weapons, means of defence, or charms, which they have transmitted 
to their male offspring alone. Yet, I would not wish to attribute all 
sexual differences to this agency : for we see in our domestic animals 
peculiarities arising and becoming attached to the male sex, which 
apparently have not been augmented through selection by man. 
The tuft of hair on the breast of the wild turkey-cock cannot be of 
any use, and it is doubtful whether it can be ornamental in the eyes 
of the female bird ; — ^indeed, had the tuft appeared under domestica- 
tion, it would have been called a monstrosity* 



lUudraiioru cf the Action of Natural Selection^ or the Survival 
</ the Fittest. 

In order to make it clear how, as I believe, natural selection acts^ 
A. must beg permission to give one or two imaginary illustrations. 
Let us take the case of a wolf, which preys on various animals, 
•soaring aome by craft, some by strength, and some by fieetneas; 
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ftnd let ua suppose that the fleetest prey, a deer for insUaoe, had 
nom any tdiange in the ooantry increased in numhers, or that other 
prey had decreased in nnmbera, during that season of the year when 
the ¥rolf ¥ms hardest pressed for fuod. Under tuoh circumstances the 
swiftest and slimmest wolyes would hare the hest chance of surviv- 
ing, and so he preserved or selected, — ^provided always that they 
retained strength to master their prey at this or some oUier period of 
the year, when they were compelled to prey on other animals. I can 
see no more reason to douht that this would he the result, than that 
man should he aUe to improve the fleetneas of his greyhounds hy 
careful and methodical selection, or hy that kind of unconscious 
selection which follows from each man trying to keep the hest dogs 
without any thought of modifying the hreed. I may add, that, 
according to Mr. Pierce, there are two varieties of the wolf inhabiting 
the Oatskill Mountains in the United States, one with a light grey- 
hound-like form, which pursues deer, and the other more bulky, 
with shorter legs, which more frequently attacks the shepherd's 
flocks. 

It should be observed that, in the above illustration, I speak of 
the slimmest individual wolves, and not of any single strongly- 
marked variation having been preserved. In former editions of this 
work I sometimes spoke as if this latter alternative had frequently 
occurred. I saw the great importance of individual differences, and 
this led me fully to discuss the results of uno(mscious selection by 
man, which depends on the preservation of all the more or less 
valuable individuals, and on the destruction of the worst. I saw, 
also, that the pvservation in a state of nature of any occasional 
deviation of structure, such as a monstrosity, would be a rare event; 
and that, if at first preserved, it would generally be lost by subse- 
quent intercrossing with ordinary individuals. Nevertheless, until 
rcftding an able and valuable article in the ' North British Beview ' 
(1867), I did not appreciate how rarely single variations, whether 
slight or strongly-marked, could be perpetuated. The author takes 
the case of a pair of animals, producing during their lifetime two 
hundred offspring, of which, from various causes of destruction, only 
two on an average survive to pro-create their kind. This is rather 
an extreme estimate for most of the higher animals, but by no meanr 
so for many of the low^ organisms. He then shows that if a single 
individual were born, which varied in some manner, giving it twice 
as good a chance of life as that of the other individuals, yet the 
ehttices would be strongly against its survival Supposing it t4- 
fonive and to breed, and that half its young inherited the favour- 
able variation ; still, as the Keviewer goes on to show, the younf 
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would have only a filigbtly better cbance of surviviiig and breeding ; 
and this chance would go on decreasing in the succeeding genera^ 
tious. llie justice of these remarks cannot, I think, be disputed. 
Jf, for instance, a bird of some kind could procure its food more 
easily by having its beak curved, and if one were bom with its beak 
strongly curved, and which consequently flourished, nevertheless 
there would be a very poor chance of this one individual perpetuat- 
ing its kind to the exclusion of the common form ; but there can 
hardly be a doubt, judging by what we see taking place under 
domestication, that this result would follow from the preservation 
during many generations of a large number of individuals with more 
or less strongly curved beaks, and from the destruction of a still 
Larger number with the straightest beaks. 

It should not, however, be overlooked that certain rather strongly 
marked variations, which no one would rank as mere individual 
differences, frequently recur owing to a similar organisation being 
similarly acted on, — of which fact numerous instances could bo 
given with our domestic productions. In such cases, if the varying 
individual did not actually transmit to its offspring its newly-acquired 
character, it would imdoubtedly transmit to them, as long as the 
existing conditions remained the same, a still stronger tendency to 
vary in the same manner, lliere can also be little doubt that the 
tendency to vary in the same manner has often been so strong that 
all the individuals of the same species have been similarly modified 
without the aid of any form of selection. Or only a third, fifth, or 
tenth part of the individuals may have been thus affected, of which 
fiBMit several instances could be given. Thus Graba estimates that 
about one-fifth of the guillemots in the Faroe Islands consist of a 
variety so well marked, that it was formerly ranked as a distinct 
species under the name of Uria lacrymans. In cases of this kind, if 
the variation were of a beneficial naturo, the original form would 
soon be supplanted by the modified form, through the survival of 
the fittest 

To the effects of intercrossing in eliminating variations of all 
kinds, I shall have to recur; but it may be here remarked that 
most animals and plants keep to their proper homes, and do 
not needlessly wander about; we see this even with migratory 
birds, which almost always return to the same spot. Consequently 
each newly-formed variety would generally be at first local, as seems 
to be the common rule with varieties in a state of nature ; so that 
simihirly modified individuals would soon exist in a small body 
together, and would often breed toget ler. If the new variety were 
Buocessfal in its battle for life, it would slowly si read from a central 
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district, competing with and oonqnering the anchanged indiTidoalt 
on the margins of an ever-increasing circle. 

It may be worth while to give anotht*r and more complex illus- 
tration of the action of natural selection. Certain plants excrete 
sweet juice, apparently for the sake of eliminating something in* 
jurious from the sap : this is effected, for instance, by glands at the 
base of the stipules in some Leguminosas, and at the b«icks of the 
leaves of the common laureL This juice, though txn^li in quantitj, 
is greedily sought by insects ; but their yisits do not in any way 
benefit the plant. Now, let us suppose that the juice or nectar was 
excreted from the inside of the flowers of a certain number of plants 
of any species. Insects in seeking the nectar would get dusted with 
pollen, and would often transport it from one flower to another. 
The flowers of two distinct individuals of the some species would 
thus get crossed ; and the act of crossing, as can be fully proved, 
gives rise to vigorous seedlings, which consequently would have the 
best chance of flourishing and surviving. The plants which produced 
flowers with the largest glands or nectaries, excretiug most nectar, 
would oftenest be visited by insects, and would oftenest be crossed ; 
and 80 in the long-run would gain the upper hand and form a local 
vanetj. The flowers, also, which had their stamens and pistils 
placed in relation to the size and habits of the particular insect 
which visited them, so as to favour in any degree the transportal of 
the poUtn, would likewise be favoured. We might have taken the 
caae of insects visiting flowers for the sake of collecting pollen in- 
stead of nectar; and as pollen is formed for the sole purpose of 
fertilisation, its destruction appears to be a simple loss to the plant ; 
yet if a little pollen were carried, at first occasionally and then 
habitually, by Uie pollen-devouring insects from flower to flower, 
and a cross thus effected, although nine-tenths of the pollen were 
destroyed, it might still be a great gain to the plant to be thus 
robbed; and the individuals which produced more and more pollen, 
and had larger anthers, would be selected. 

When our plant, by the above process long continued, had been 
rendered highly attractive to insects, they would, unintentionally on 
their part, regularly carry pollen from flower to flower; and that 
they do this effectually, I could easily show by many striking facts. 
I will give only one, as likewise illustrating one step in the separa- 
tion of the sexes of plants. Some holly-trees bear only male flowers, 
which have four stamens producing a rather small quantity of 
pollen, and a rudimentary pistil ; other holly-trees bear only female 
flowen; these have a full-sized pistil, and four stamens with 
shrivelled anthers, in which not a grain of pollen can be detected 
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HaTing found % female ^ee exactly sixty yards from a male tree, I 
put the stigmas of twenty flowers, taken from different branches, 
nnder the microscope, and on all, without exception, there were a 
few pollen-grains, and on some a profnsion. As the wind had set 
for several days from the female to the male tree, the pollen could 
not thus have been carried. The weather had been cold and 
boisterous, and therefore not favourable to bees, nevertheless every 
female flower which I examined had been effectually fertilised by 
the bees, which had flown from tree to tree in search of nectar. But 
to return to our imaginary case : as soon as the plant had been 
rendered so highly attractive to insects that pollen was regularly 
carried from flower to flower, another process might commence. No 
naturalist doubts the advantage of what has been called the '' physio- 
logical division of labour ; ** henoe we may believe that it would be 
advantageous to a plant to produce stamens alone in one flower or 
on one whole plant, and pistils alone m another flower or on another 
plant. In plants under culture and placed under new conditions oi 
life, sometimes the male organs and sometimes the female organs 
become more or less impotent ; now if we suppose this to occur in 
ever so slight a degree under nature, then, as pollen is already 
carried regularly from flower to flower, and as a more complete sepa- 
ration of the sexes of our plant would be advantageous on the prin- 
ciple of the division of labour, individuals with this tendency more 
and more increased, would be continually favoured or selected, 
until at last a complete separation of the sexes might be effected. 
It wr^uld take up too much space to show the various steps, 
throrgh dimorphism and other means, by which the separation of 
the («exes in plants of various kinds is apparently now in progress ; 
but 1 may add that some of the species of holly in North America, 
are, according to Asa Gray, in an exactly intermediate condition, or, 
as he expresses it, are more or less diceciously polygamous. 

Let us now turn to the nectar- feeding insects; we may suppose 
the plant, of which we have been slowly increasing the nectar by 
continued selection, to be a common plant; and that certain 
insects depended in main part on its nectar for food. 1 could give 
many facts showing how anxious bees are to save time: foi 
instance, their habit of cutting holes and sucking the nectar at 
the bases of certain flowers, which with a very little more trouble, 
they can enter by the mouth. Bearing such facts in mind, it may 
be believed that under certain circumstances individual- differences 
in the curvature or length of the proboscis, &c., too slight to be 
appreciated by us, might profit a bee or other insect, so that 
certain individuals would be able to obtain their food more quickly 
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than others ; and thus the communities to which they belonged 
woald floorish and throw off many swanns inheriting the same 
peculiarities. The tubes of the corolla of the common red and 
iDcaruate dovers (TrifoUum pratense and inoarnatom) do not on a 
hasty glance appear to differ in length ; yet the hire-bee can easily 
suck the nectar out of the incarnate clover, but not out of the 
common red doyer, which is visited by humble-bees alone ; so that 
whole fields of the red clover offer in vain an abundant supply of 
precious nectar to the hive-bee. That this nectar is much liked by 
the hive-bee is certain ; for I have repeatedly seen, but only in the 
autumn, many hive-bees sucking the flowers through holM bitten 
in the base of the tube by humble-bees. The difference in the 
length of the corolla in the two kinds of clover, which determines 
the vitdts of the hive-bee, must be very trifling ; for I have been 
assured that when red clover has been mown, the flowers of the 
second crop are somewhat smaller, and that these are visited by 
many hive-bees. I do not know whether this statement is accu- 
rate; nor whether another published statement can be trusted, 
namely, that the Ligurian bee, which is generally considered a 
mere variety of the common hive-bee, and which freely crosses with 
it, is able to reach and suck the nectar of the red clover. Thus, in 
a country where this kind of clover abounded, it might be a great 
advantage to the hive-bee to have a slightly longer or differently 
constructed proboscis. On the other hand, as the fertility of this 
clover absolutely depends on bees visiting the flowers, if humble- 
bees weie to become rare in any country, it might be a great 
advantage to the plant to have a shorter or more deeply divided 
eorolla, so that the hive-bees should be enabled to suck its flowers 
Thus I can understand hov a flower and a bee might slowly 
become, either simultaneously or one after the other, modified and 
adapted to each other in the most perfect manner, by the con- 
tinued preservation of all the individuals which presented sli^^ht 
deviations of structure mutually favourable to each other. 

I am well aware that this doctrine of natural selection, exempli- 
fied in the a])ove imaginary instances, is open to the same objections 
which were first urged against Sir Charles Lyell's noble views on 
^ the modem chaugcs of the earth, as illustrative of geology ; " but 
we now seldom hear the agencies which we see still at work, spoken 
of as trifling or insignificant, when used in explaining the excavation 
of the deepest Talleys or the formation of long lines of inland 
elifis. Natural selection acts only by the preservation and accumu- 
ation of small inherited modifications, each profitable to the pre- 
leived being ; and as modem geology has almost banished sock 
6 
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▼lews as the excayation of a great valley by a single diluvial wave, 
■o will natural selection banish the belief of the continued creation 
of new organic beings, or of any great and sudden modification in 
their structure. 

On the Intercrossing qf Individuals. 

I must here introduce a short digression. In the case of animab 
and plants with separated sexes, it is of course obvious that two 
individuals must always (with the exception of the curious and 
not well-understood cases of parthenogenesis) unite for each birth , 
but in the case of hermaphrodites this is far from obvious. 
Nevertheless there is reason to believe that with all hermaphrodites 
two individuals, either occasionally or habitually, concur for the 
reproduction of their kind. This view was long ago doubtfully 
suggested by Sprengel, Knight and Kdlreuter. We shall presently 
see its importance ; but I must here treat the subject with extreme 
brevity, though I have the materials prepared for an ample dis- 
cussion. All vertebrate animals, all insects, aud some other large 
groups of animals, pair for each birth. Modem research has much 
diminished the number of supposed hermaphrodites, and of real 
hermaphrodites a large number pair; that is, two individuals 
regularly unite for reproduction, which is all that concerns us. 
But still there are many hermaphrodite animals which certainly do 
not habitually pair, and a vast majority of plants are hermaphro- 
dites. What reason, it may be asked, is there for supposing in 
these cases that tv/o individuaU ever concur in reproduction? As 
it is impossible here to enter on details, I must trust to some 
general considerations alone. 

In the first place, I have collected so large a body of facts, and 
made so many experiments, showing, in accordance with the almost 
universal belief of breeders, that with animals and plants a cross 
between different varieties, or between individuals of the same 
variety but of another strain, gives vigour and fertility to the off- 
spring; and on the other hand, that dose interbreeding diminishes 
vigour and fertility ; that these facts alone incline me to believe 
that it is a general law of nature that no organic being fertilises 
itself for a perpetuity of generations ; but that a cross with another 
individual is occasionally — ^perhaps at long intervals of time — 
indispensable. 

On the belief that this is a law of nature, we can, I think, under« 
stand several laige classes of facts, such as the following, which 
on any other view are inexplicable. Every hybridizer knows how 
qnfavounible exposure to vet is to the fertilisation of a flower, yel 
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what a mnltitnde of flowers have their anthers and stigmas fully 
exposed to the weather! If an occasional cross be indispensable, 
notwithstanding that the plant's own anthers and pistil stand so 
near each other as almost to ensure self-fertilisation, the fullest 
freedom for the entrance of pollen from another individuaf will 
explain the above sUte of exposure of the organs. Many flowers, 
on the other hand, have their organs of fructification closely 
enclosed, as in the great papilionaceous or pea-family ; but these 
almost invariably present beautiful and curious adaptations in 
relation to the visits of insects. So necessary are the visits of bees 
to many papilionaceous flowers, that their fertility is greatly din)i- 
nished if these visits be prevented. Now, it \b scarcely possible for 
insects to fly from flower to flower, and not to carry pollen from 
one to the oUier, to the great good of the plant. Insects act like a 
camel-hair pencil, and it is suflScient, to ensure fertilisation, just to 
touch with the same brush tbe anthers of one flower and then the 
stigma of another ; but it must not be supposed that bees would 
thus produce a multitude of hybrids between distinct species ; for if 
a plant*8 own pollen and that from another species are placed on 
the same stigma, the former is so prepotent that it invariably and 
completely destroys, as has been shown by GHrtner, the influence 
of the foreign pollen. 

When the stamens of a flower suddenly spring towards the pistil, 
or slowly move one after the other towards it, the contrivance 
seems adapted solely to ensure self-fertilisation ; and no doubt it is 
useful for this end : but the agency of insects is often required to 
cause the stamens to spring forward, as Kolreuter has shown to be 
the case with the barberry ; and in this very genus, which seems to 
have a special contrivance for self-fertilisation, it is well known 
that, if closely-allic-d forms or varieties are planted near each other, 
it \s hardly possible to raise pure seedlings, so largely do they 
naturally cross. In numerous other cases, far from self-fertilisation 
being favoured, there are special contrivances which efiectually 
prevent the stigma receiving pollen from its own flower, as I could 
show from the works of Sprengel and others, as well as from my 
own observations : for instance, in Lobelia fulgens, there is a really 
beautiful and elaborate contrivance by which all the infinitely 
numerous pollen-granules are swept out of the conjoined anthers of 
each flower, before the stigma of that individual flower is ready to 
ceceive them ; and as this flower is never visited, at least in my 
garden, by insects, it never sets a seed, though by placing pollen 
from one flower on the stigma of another, I raised plenty of seed- 
ings. Another spe io.s of Lobelia, which is visited by bees, seed* 
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freely in my garden. In very many other cases, though there is no 
special mechanical contrivance to prevent the stigma receiving 
pollen from tho siime flower, yet, as Sprengel, and more recently 
Uildebrand, and others, have shown, and as I can confirm, either 
the anthers burst before the stigma is ready for fertilisation, or the 
stigma is ready before the pollen of that flower is ready, so that 
these so-named dichogamous plants have in fact separated sexes, 
and must habitually be crossed. So it is with the reciprocally 
dimorphic and trimorphic plants previously alluded to. How 
strange are these facts I How strange that the xx>llen and stigmatic 
surface of the same flower, though placed so close together, as if for 
the very purpose of self-fertilisation, should be in so many cases 
mucually useless to each other? How simply are these facts ex- 
plained on the view of an occasional cross with a distinct individual 
being advantageous or indispensable 1 

If several varieties of the cabbage, radish, onion, and of some 
other plants, be allowed to seed near each other, a large majority of 
the seedlings thus raised turn out, as I have found, mon^prels : foi 
instauce, I raised 233 seedling cabbages from some plants of different 
varieties growing near each other, and of these only 78 were true to 
their kind, and some even of these were not perfectly true. Yet 
the pistil of each cabbage-flower is surrounded not only by its own 
six stamens, but by those of the many other flowers on the samb 
plant ; and the pollen of each flower readily gets on its own stigma 
without insect^agency ; for I have found that plants carefully 
protected from insects produce the full number of pods. How, 
then, comes it that such a vast number of the seedlings are mon- 
grdized ? It must arise from the pollen of a distinct variety having 
a prepotent effect over the flower's own pollen ; and that this is 
part of the general law of good being derived from the intercrossing 
of distinct individuals of the same species. When distinct speciei 
are crossed the case is reversed, for a plant*s own pollen is almost 
dl^vays prepotent over foreign pollen ; but to this subject we shall 
return in a future chapter. 

In the case of a large tree covered with innumerable flowers, it 
may be objected that pollen could seldom be carried from tree to 
tree, and at most only from flower to flower on the same tree ; and 
flowers on the same tree can be considered as distinct individuals 
only in a limited sense. I believe this objection to be valid, but 
that nature has largely provided against it by giving to trees a 
strong tendency to bear flowers with separated sexes. When the 
■exes are separated, although the male and female flowers may be 
produocxl on the tamo tree, pollen must be regularly carried from 
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flower to flower ; and this will give a better chaDoe of pollen being 
occasionally carried from tree to tree. That trees belonging to all 
Orders have their sexes more often separated than other plants, I 
find to be the case in this country ; and at my recjnest Dr. Hookei 
tabulated the trees of New Ze^dand, and Dr. Asa Gray those of the 
United States, and the result was as I anticipated. On the other 
hand, Dr. Hooker informs me that the rule does not hold good \n 
Australia ; but if most of the Anstralian trees are dichogamons, the 
same result would follow as if they bore flowers with separated 
sexes. I have made these few remarks on trees simply to call 
attention to the subject 

Turning for a brief space to animals : various terrestrial spec/eg 
are hermaphrodites, such as the land-mollusca and earth-worms • 
but these all pair. As yet I have not found a single terrestrial' 
animal which can fertilise itself. This remarkable fact, which offers 
so strong a contrast with terrestrial plants, is intelligible on the view 
of an occasional cross being indispensable ; for owing to the nature of 
the fertilising element there are no means, analogous to the action 
of insects and of the wind with plants, by which an occasional cross 
could be eflected with terrestrial animals without the concurrence of 
two individuals^ Of aquatic animaU, there are many self-fertilising 
hermaphrodites ; but here the currents of water offer an obvious 
means for an occasional cross. As in the case of flowers, I have as 
yet failed, after consultation with one of the highest authorities, 
namely. Professor Huxley, to discover a single hermaphrodite animal 
with the organs of reproduction so perfectly enclosed that access 
from without, and the occasional influence of a distinct individual, ^ 
can be shown to be physically impossible. Cirripedes long appeared j 
to me to present, under this point of view, a case of great difflculty ; j 
but I have been enabled, by a fortunate chance, to prove that two j 
individuals, though both are self-fertilising hermaphrodites, do | 
sometimes cross. { 

It must have struck most naturalists as a strange anomaly that, 
both with animals and plants, some species of the same family and 
even of the same genus, though agreeing closely with each other in 
their whole organisation, are hermaphrodites, and some unisexuaL 
But if, in fact, all hermaphrodites do occasionally intercross, the 
difference between them and unisexual species is, as far as function 
2s concerned, very small. 

From these several considerations and from the many special 
focts which I have collected, but which I am unable here to give, 
\\ appears that with animals and plants an occasional interorosi 
oetween distinct individuals is a very general, if not universal, law 
of nature. 
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Circumstances favourable for the production of new forms 
through Natural t^tUUioru 

This is an extremely intricate subject. A great amount of varia- 
bility, under which term individual differences are always included, 
will evidently be favourable. A large number of individuals, by 
giving a better chance within any given period for the appearance 
of profitable variations, will compensate for a lesser amount oi 
variability in each individual, and is, 1 believe, a highly important 
element of success. Though Nature grants long periods of time for 
the work of natural selection, she does not grant an indefinite 
period ; for as all organic beings are striving to seize on each place 
in the economy of nature, if any one species does not become modi- 
fied and improved in a corresponding degree with its competitors, it 
will be exterminated. Unless favourable variations be inherited by 
some at least of the offspring, nothing can be effected by natural 
selection. The tendency to reversion may often check or prevent the 
work ; but as this tendency has not prevented man from forming 
by selection numerous domestic races, why should it prevail against 
natural selection ? 

In the case of methodical selection, a breeder selects for some 
definite object, and if the individuals be allowed freely to intercross, 
his work will completely fail But when many men, without 
intending to alter the breed, have a nearly common standard of 
perfection, and all try to procure and breed from the best animals, 
improvement surely but slowly follows from this imconscious 
process of selection, notwithstanding that there is no separation of 
selected individuals. Thus it will be under nature ; for within a 
confined area, with some place in the natural polity not perfectly 
occupied, all the individuals varying in the right direction, though 
in different degrees, will tend to be preserved. But if the area be 
large, its several districts will almost certainly present different 
conditions of life ; and then, if the same species undergoes modifi- 
cation in different districts, the newly-formed varieties will intercross 
on the confines of each. But we shall see in the sixth chapter that 
intermediate Tarieties, inhabiting intermediate districts, will in tne 
long nm generally be supplanted by one of the adjoining varieties. 
Intercrossing will chiefly affect those animals which unite for each 
birth and wander much, and which do not breed at a very quick 
rate. Hence with animals of this nature, for instance, birds, 
varieties will generally be confined to separated countries ; and this 
[ find to be the case. With hermaphrodite organisms which cross 
imy occasionally, and likewise with animals wb'ch unite for each 
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birth, bat which wander little and can increase at a rapid rate, a 
aew and improved variety might be qnickly formed on anj one 
ipot, and might there maintain itself in a body attd afterwards 
spread, so that the individuals of the new variety would chiefly 
cross together. On this principle, nurserymen always prefer saviug 
iseed from a large body of plants, as the chance of intercrossing is 
thus lessened. 

Even with animals which unite for each birth, and which do not 
I Topagate rapidly, we must not assume that free intercrossing would 
always eliminate the effects of natural selection ; for I can bring 
forward a considerable body of facts showing that within the same 
area, two varieties of the same animal may long remain distinct, 
from haunting different stations, from breeding at slightly different 
seasf^ns, ot from the individuals of each variety preferring to pair 
together. 

Intercrossing plays a very important part in nature by keeping 
the individuals of the same species, or of the same variety, true and 
miftirm in character. It will obviously thus act far more efficiently 
A ith those animals which unite for each birth ; but, as already stated, 
we have reason to believe that occasional intercrosses take place with 
all animals and plants. Even if these take place only at long inter- 
vals of time, the young thus produced will gain so much in vigour 
and fertility over the offspring from long-continued self-fertilisation, 
that they will have a better chance of surviving and propagating 
their kind ; and thus, in the long run, the influence of crosses, even 
at rare intervals, will be great With respect to organic beings 
extremely low in the scale, which do not propagate sexually, nor 
conjugate, and which cannot possibly intercross, uniformity of cha- 
racter can be retained by them under the same conditions of life, 
only throogh the principle of inheritance, and through natural selec- 
tion which will destroy any individuals departing from the proper 
type. If the conditions of life change wA the form undergoes modifi- 
cation, tmiformity of character can be given to the modified offspring, 
solely by natural selection preserving similar fovourable variations. 

Isolation, also, is an important element in the modification of 
•pecies through natural selection. In a confined or isolated ar^ if 
not very lai^e, the organic and inorganic conditions of life will 
t generally be almost uniform ; so that natural selection will tend to 
modify all the varying individuals of the same species in the same 
nanner. Intercrossing with the inhabitants of the surrounding dis- 
tricts will, also, be thus prevented. Moritz Wagner has lately pub- 
lished an interesting essay on this subject, and has shown that the 
•ervice rendered by isolation in preventing crosses between nc.vly- 
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formed yarldti«M is probably greater even than I supposed. But 
from reasons already assigned I can by no means agree with this 
naturalist, that migration and isolation are necessary elements for 
th<) formation of new species. The importance of isolation is like- 
wise great in preventing, after any physical change in the condition; 
such as of climate, elevation of the land, &c., the immigration of 
better adapted organisms; and thus new places in the natural 
economy of the district will be left open to be filled up by the 
modification of the old inhabitants. Lastly, isolation will give time 
for a new variety to be improved at a slow rate ; and this may some- 
times be of much importance. If, however, an isolated area be very 
small, either from being surrounded by barriers, or from having very 
peculiar physical conditions, the total number of the inhabitants 
will be small ; and this will retard the production of new specie! 
through natural selection, by decreasing the chances of favourable 
variations arising. 

The mere lapse of time by itself does nothing, either for or against 
natural selection. I state this because it has been erroneously 
asserted that the element of time has been assumed by me to play 
an all-important part in modifying species, as if all the forms of life 
were necessarily undergoing change throu^ some innate law. Lapse 
of time is only so far important, and its importance in this res^ject 
IS great, that it gives a better chance of beneficial variations arising, 
and of their being selected, accumulated, and fixed. It likewise 
tends to increase the direct action of the physical conditions of life, 
m relation to the constitution of each organism. 

If we turn to nature to test the truth of these remarks, and look 
at any small isolated area, such as an oceanic island, although tlie 
number of species inhabiting it is small, as we shall see in our 
chapter on Geographical Distribution ; yet of these species a very 
large proportion are endemic, — that is, have been produced there, 
and nowhere else in the world. Hence an oceanic island at first 
sight seems to have been highly fiavourable for the production of 
new species. But we may thus deceive ourselves, for to ascertain 
whether a small isolated area, or a large open area like a continent, 
has been most favourable for the production of new organic forms, 
we ought to make the comparison within equal times; and this we 
are incapable of doing. 

Although isolation is of great importance in the production of new 
species, on the whole I am inclined to believe that largeness of area 
is still more important, especially for the production of species which 
shall prove capable of enduring for a long period, and of spreading 
widely, 'lliro'^ghout a great and open area, not only will there be a 
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oettor chance of fiivourable yariations, arising from the iargo niunber 
of individuals of the same species there supported, but the oonditiona 
of life are much more complex from the large number of already 
existing species ; and if some of these many species become modified 
and improved, others will have to be improved in a corresponding 
degree, or they will be exterminated. Each new form, also, as soon 
as it has been much improved, will be able to spread over the open 
and continuous area, and will thus come into competition with 
many other forms. Moreover, great areas, though uow continuous, 
will often, owing to former oscillations of level, have existed in a 
broken condition ; so that the good effects of isolation will generally, 
to a certain extent, have concurred. Finally, I conclude that, 
although small isolated areas have been in some respects highly 
fiavourable for the production of new species, yet that the course of 
modification will generally Lave been more rapid on large areas ; 
and what is more important, that the new forms produced on large 
areas, which already have been victorious over many competitors, 
will be those that will spread most widely, and will give rise to the 
greatest number of new varieties and species. They will thus play 
a more important part in the changing history of the organic 
world. 

In accordance with this view, we can, perhaps, understand some 
facts which will be again alluded to in our chapter on Geographical 
Distribution ; for instance, the fact of the productions of the smaller 
continent of Australia now yielding before those of the larger 
Europceo-Asiatio area. Thus, also, it is that continental productions 
have everywhere become so largely naturalised on islands. On a 
small island, the race for life will have been less severe, and there 
will have been less modification and less extermination. Hence, we 
can understand how it is that the flora of Madeira, according to 
Oswald Heer, resembles to a certain extent the extinct tertiary flora 
of Europe. All fresh-water basins, taken together, make a small 
area compared with that of the sea or of the land. Consequently, 
the competition between fresh-water productions will have been less 
severe than elsewhere ; new forms will have been then more slowly 
produced, and old forms more slowly exterminated. And it is in 
fresh-water basins that we find seven genera of Ganoid fishes, 
remnants of a once preponderant order : and in fresh water we find 
tome of the most an<»nalou8 forms now known in the world, as the 
Omithorhynchus and Lepidosiren, which, like fossils, connect to a 
•ertain extent orders at present widely sundered in the natural 
fcale. These anomalous forms may be called living fossils ; they 
ha^e eadnred to the present day, from having inhabited a confined 
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nea, and from having been exposed to leas varied, and therefore leei 
severe, competition. 

To sum up, as far as the extreme intricacy of the snbject permits, 
the circumstances favourable and unfavourable for the production of 
new species through natural selection. I conclude that for terrestrial 
productions a large continental area, wh'ch has undergone many 
oscillations of level, will have been the most fEivourablc for the pro- 
duction of many new forms of life, fitted to endure for a long time 
and to spread widely. Whilst the area existed as a continent, the 
inhabitants will have been numerous in individuals and kinds, and 
will have been subjected to severe corapetitioxL When converted 
by subsidence into large separate islands, there will still have existed 
many individuals of the same species on each island : intercrossing 
on the confines of the range of each new species will have been 
.checked : after physical changes of any kind, immigration will have 
been prevented, so that new places in the polity of each island will 
have had to be filled up by the modification of the old inhabitants ; 
and time will have been allowed for the varieties in each to become 
well modified and perfected. When, by renewed elevation, the 
islands were reconverted into a continental area, there will again 
have been very severe competition : the most favoured or improved 
varieties will have been enabled to spread : there will have been 
much extinction of the less improved forms, and the relative propor- 
tional numbers of the various inhabitants of the reunited dmtinent 
will again have been changed ; and again there will have been a fair 
field for natural selection to improve still further the inhabitants, 
and thus to produce new species. 

That natural selection generally acts with extreme slowness I fully 
admit It can act only when there are places in the natural polity 
of a district which can be better occupied by the modification of 
some of its existing inhabitants. The occurrence of such places will 
often d/)pend on physical changes, which generally take place very 
slowly, and on the immigration of better adapted forms being pre- 
vented. As some few of the old inhabitants become modified, 
the mutual relations of others will often be disturbed ; and this 
x\ ill create new places, ready to be filled up by better adapted forms; 
bat all this will take place very slowly. Although all the indi- 
viduals of the same species differ in some slight degree from each 
other, it would often be long before difierences of the right nature 
in various parts of the organisation might occur. The result would 
often be greatly retarded by fir^ intercrossing. Many vrill exclaim 
that these several causes are amply sufficient to neutralise the powci 
of natoral selection. 1 do not believe sa But T do believe tha< 
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Mtuml aelectkm will generally act Ywy alowly, only at long interrala 
of time^ and only on a few of the inhabitants of the lame region. I 
further beliinre that these slow, intermittent results aocoa^ well 
with what freology tells ns of the rate and manner at which the in- 
habitants ni the world have changed. 

Slow thon^ the process of selection may be, if feeble man can 
do moch by artificial selection, I can see no limit to the amount of 
change, to the beauty and complexity of the coadaptations between 
all organic beings, one with another and with their physical con- 
ditions of life, which may haye been effected in the long coarse of 
time through nature's power of selection, that is by the sarviyal 
of the fittest 

EoUinction earned hy NcUurcU Selection, 

This subject will be more fully discussed in onr chapter on 
Geology ; bat it must here be alluded to from being intimately con- 
nected with natural selection. Natural selection acts solely throagh 
the preservation of variations m some way advantageous, which 
consequently endure. Owing to the high geometrical rate of increase 
of all organic beings, each area is already fully stocked with inhabit- 
vits ; and it follows from this, that as the favoured forms increase in 
number, so, generally, will the less &voured decrease and become 
rare. Rarity, as geology tells us, is the precursor to extinction. We 
can see that any form which is represented by few individuals will 
run a good chance of utter extinction, during great fluctaations in 
(he nature of the seasons, or from a temporary increase in the number 
t>f its enemies. Bat we may go further than this ; for, as new formi 
are produced, unless we admit that specific forms can go on indefi- 
nitely increasing in number, many old forms must become extinct. 
That the number of specific forms has not indefinitely increased, 
geology plainly tells us ; and we shall presently attempt to show 
why it is that the number of species throughout the world has not 
become immeasurably great 

We have seen that the species whijh are most numeroos in indi- 
viduals have the best chance of producing favoarable variations 
within any given period. We have evid«M;e of this, in the fkcts 
stated in the second chapter, showing that it is the common and 
diilused or dominant species which offer the groatebt number of 
recorded varieties. Hence, rare spedoe will be less quickly modified 
or improved within any given period ; they will consequently be 
oeaten in the race for li£a bj the modified and improved descendants 
ui the commoner species. 

From these several considerations I think it inevitably follows, 
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kbiU as new species in the coarse of time «re formed throogh natnral 
■election, others will become rarer and rarer, and finally extinct 
The forms which stand in closest competition with those undergoing 
modification and improvement, will naturally suffer most And we 
have seen in the chapter on the Struggle for Existence that it is the 
most closely-allied fc^ms, — ^varieties of the same species, and species 
of the same genus or of related genera, — which, from having nearly 
the same structure, constitution, and habits, generally come into 
the seyerest competition with each other ; consequently, each new 
▼ariety or species, during the progress of its formation, will generally 
press hardest on its nearest kindred, and tend to exterminate them. 
We see the same process of extermination amongst our domesticated 
productions, through the selection of improved forms by man. 
Many curious instances could be given showing how quickly new 
breeds of cattle, sheep, and other animals, and varietiot of flowers, 
take the place of older and inferior kinds. In Yorkshire, it is 
hvst(^cally known that the ancient black cattle were displaced by 
the long-horns, and that these "were swept away by the short- 
horns " (I quote the words of an agricultural writer) ** as if by some 
murderous pestilence." 

Divergence (f Character, 

The principle, which I have designated by this term, is of high 
impcMTtance, and explains, as I believe, several important iacts. In 
the first place, varieties, even strongly-marked ones, though having 
somewhat of the character of spedee— as is shown by the hopeless 
doubts in many cases how to rank them — yet certainly differ far 
less from each other than do good and distinct species. Neverthe- 
less, according to my view, varieties are species in the process of 
formation, or are, as I have called them, incipient species. How, 
then, does the lesser difference between varieties become augmented 
into the greater difference between species ? lliat this does habitu- 
ally happen, we must infer from most of the innumerable species 
throughout nature presenting well-marked differences; whereas 
varieties, the supposed prototypes and parents of future well-marked 
species, present slight and ill-defined differences. Mere chance, as 
we may call it, might cause one variety to differ in some character 
from its parents, and the <^bpring of this variety again to differ 
from its parent in the very same character and in a greater degree; 
but this alone would never account for so habitual and large 
a degree of difference as that between the species of the same 
genus. 

As has always been my ^cactioe, I have sought light on thiP 
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bead from our domestic jKodnotioiifl. We shall here find something 
aaalogoos. It will be admitted that the prodi£tion of races so 
aifferent as short-horn and Hereford cattle, race and cart horses, 
the serend breeds of pigeons, &o., could never have been effected by 
the mere chance accumulation of similar yariations during manj 
successive generations. In practice, a fancier is, for instance, struck 
by a pigeon having a sli^tly shorter beak ; another fancier is 
struck by a pigeon haying a rather longer beak; and on the 
acknowledged principle that ^ fanciers do not and will not admire 
a medium standard, but like extremes," they both go on (as has 
actually occurred with the sub-breeds of the tumbler-pigeon) 
choosing and breeding from birds with longer and longer beaks, or 
with shorter and shorter beaks. Again, we may suppose that at an 
early period of history, the men of one nation or district required 
swifter horses, whibt those of another required stronger and bulkier 
horses. The early differences would be very slight ; but, in the 
course of time, from the continued selection of swif^r horses in 
the one case, and of stronger ones in the other, the differences would 
become greater, and would be noted as forming two sub-breeds. 
Ultimately, after the bpse of centuries, these sub-breeds would 
become converted into two well-established and distinct breeds. As 
the differences became greater, the inferior animals with interme- 
diate characters, being neither very swift nor very strong, would 
not have been used for breeding, and will thus have tended to dis- 
appear. Here, then, we see in man's productions the action of what 
may be called the principle of divergence, causing differences, at 
first barely appreciable, steadily to increase, and the breeds to 
diverge in character, both from each other and from their common 
parent 

But how, it may be asked, can any analogous principle apply in 
nature? I believe it can and does apply most efiSdently (though it 
was a long time before I saw how), from the simple circumstance 
that the more diversified the descendants from any one species 
become in structure, constitution, and habits, by so much will they 
be better enabled to seize on many and widely diversified places 
in the polity of nature, and so be enabled to increase in numbers. 

We can clearly discern this in the case of animals with simple 
habits. Take the case of a carnivorous quadruped, of which the 
number that can be supported in any country has long ago arrived 
at its full average. If its natural power of increase be allowed to 
ACty it can succeed in increasing (the country not undergoing any 
change in conditions) only by its varying descendants seizing on 
pUoe0 at present occupied by other animals : some of themt foi 
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Insttukoe, being enabled to feed on new kinds of prej, either dead 
or alive ; some inhabiting new stations, climbing treefl, frequenting 
water, and some perhaps becoming less carnivorous. The more 
diyersitied in habits and structure the descendants of our camiyo- 
rous animals become, the more places they will be enabled to occupy. 
What applies to one animal will apply throughout all time to all 
animals — that is, if they vary — for otherwise natural selection can 
effect nothing. So it will be with plants. It has been experi- 
mentally proved, that if a plot of groimd be sown with one species 
of grass, and a similar plot be sown with several distinct genera of 
grasses, a greater number of plants and a greater weight of dr/ 
herbage can be raised in the latter than in the former case. The 
same has been found to hold good when one variety and several 
mixed varieties of wheat have been sown on equal spaces of ground. 
Hence, if any one species of grass were to go on varying, and the 
varieties were continually selected which differed from each other 
in the same manner, though in a very slight degree, as do the 
distinct species and genera of grasses, a greater number of individual 
plants of this species, including its modified descendants, would 
succeed in living on the same piece of ground. And we know that 
each species and each variety of grass is annually sowing almost 
countless seeds ; and is thus striving, as it may be said, to the 
utmost to increase in number. Consequently, in tiie course of many 
thousand gcDerations, the most distinct varieties of any one species 
of grass would have the best chance of succeeding and of increasing 
in numbers, and thus of supplanting the less distinct varieties ; and 
varieties, when rendered very distinct from each other, take the rank 
of species. 

The truth of the principle that the greatest amount of life can bo 
supported by great diversification of structure, is seen under many 
natural circumstances. In an extremely small area, especially if 
freely open to immigration, and where the contest between indivi- 
iual and individual must be very severe, we always find great 
iiversity in its inhabitants. For instance, I found that a piece of 
turf, three feet by four in size, which had been exposed for many 
years to exactly the same conditions, supported twenty species of 
plants, and these belonged to eighteen genera and to eight orders, 
which shows how much these plants differed from each other. So 
it is with the plants and insects on small and uniform islets: also 
m small ponds of fresh water. Fanners find that they can raise 
most food by a rotation of plants belonging to the most different 
orders : nature follows what may be called a simultaneous rotatioii. 
Ifost of the animals and plants which live close round any small 
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piece of gronnd, could live on it (sappodng itt nAtore not to be in 
any way pecaliar), and may be said to be striTing to the utmost to 
live there ; but, it is seen, that where they oome into the closem 
competition, the advantages of diversification of structure, with the 
accompanying differences of habit and constitution, determine 
that ^e inhabitants, which thus jostle each other most closely, 
shall, as a general rule, belong to what we call different genera 
and orders. 

The same principle is seen in the natural isatiou of plants through 
man's agency in foreign lands. It might have been expected that 
the plants which would succeed in becoming naturalised ui any 
land would generally have been closely allied to the indigenes; for 
these are commonly looked at as specially created and adapted 
for their own country. It might also, perhaps, have been expected 
that naturalised plants would have belonged to a few gronps more 
especially adapted to certain stations in their new homes. But the 
case is very different; and Alph. de Gandolle has well remarked, in 
bis great and admirable work, that floras gain by naturalisation, 
proportionally with the number of the native geoera and species, 
far more in new genera than in new species. To give a single 
instance: in the last edition of Dr. Asa Gray's 'Manual of the 
Flora of the Northern United States,' 2G0 naturalised plants are 
enumerated, and these belong to 162 genera. We thus see that 
these naturalised plants are of a highly diversified nature. They 
differ, moreorer, to a large extent, from the indigenes, for out of the 
162 natoraUsed genera, no less than 100 genera are not there indi- 
genous, and thus a largo proportional addition is made to the genera 
now living in the United States. 

By considering the nature of the plants or animals wnich have in 
any country struggled successfully with the indigenes, and have 
there become naturalised, we may gain some crude idea in what 
manner some of the natives would have to be modified, in order to 
gain an advantage over their compatriots; and we may at least 
infer that dirersification of structure, amounting to new generic 
differences, would be profitable to them. 

The advantage of diversification of atmctuTe in the inhabitants 
of the same r^on ia, in fact, the same as that of the physiological 
division of labour in the organs of the same individual body— a 
subject so well elucidated by Milne Edwards. No physiologUt 
doubts that a stomach adapted to digest vegetable matter alone, or 
flesh alone, dmwB moat nutriment from these substances. 80 in the 
generol economy of any land, the more widely and perfectly the 
animiUs and pUmta are diveraified for different habits of life, so wiU 
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a greater number of individuals be capable of there supporting 
themselves. A set of animals, with their organisation bat littlo 
diversified, could hardly compete with a set more perfectly diversified 
in stznctnre. It may be doubted, for instance, wheth(^ the Austra- 
lian marsupials, which are divided into groups diflFering but little 
from each other, and feebly representing, as Mr. Waterhouse aud 
others have remarked, our carnivorous, ruminant, and rodent mam- 
mals, could successfully compete with these well-developed orders. 
In the Australian mammals, we see the process of diversification in 
an early and incomplete stage of development. 

The ProbdUe Effects of the Action of Natural Selection through 
Divergence of Character and Extinction^ on the Descendants of 
a Common Ancestor. 

After the foregoing discussion, which has been much compressed, 
we may assume that the modified descendants of any one speciet 
will succeed so much the better as they become more diversified in 
structure, and are thus enabled to encroach on places occupied by 
other beings. Now let us see how this principle of benefit being 
derived from divergence of character, combined with the principles 
of natural selection and of extinction, tends to act. 

The accompanying diagram will aid us in understanding this 
rather perplexing subject. Let A to L represent the species of a 
genus large in its own country; these species are supposed to 
resemble each other in unequal degrees, as is so generally the case 
in nature, and as is represented in the diagram by the letters 
standing at unequal distances. I have said a large genus, because 
as we saw in the second chapter, on an average more species vary in 
large genera than in small genera ; and the varying species of the 
large genera present a greater number of varieties. We have, also« 
seen that the species, which are the commonest and the most widely 
diffused, vary more than do the rare and restricted species. Let (A) 
be a common, widely-diffused, and varying species, belonging to a 
genus large in its own country. The branching and diverging 
dotted lines of unequal lengths proceeding from (A), may represent 
its varying offspring. The variations are supposed to be extremely 
slight, but of the most diversified nature ; they are not supposed all 
to appear simultaneously, but often after long intervals of time ; nor 
are they all supposed to endure for equal periods. Only those 
variations which are in some way profitable will be preserved or 
naturally selected. And here the importance of the principle oi 
benefit derived from divergence of character comes in ; for this will 
goneFally lead to the most different or divergent variatioiis (repre> 
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■ented by the outer dotted lines) being preserred and accnmnlated 
by natural selection. When a dotted line reaches one of the horl- 
Eontal lines, and is there marked by a small numbered letter, a 
sufficient amount of variation is supposed to have been accumulated 
to form it into a fiiirly well-marked variety, such as would be 
thought worthy of record in a systematic work. 

The intervals between the horizontal lines in the diagram, may 
represent each a thousand or mure generations. After a thousand 
generations, species (A) is supposed to have produced two fairly 
well-marked varieties, namely a^ and m'. These two varieties will 
generally still be exposed to the same conditions which made their 
parents variable, and the tendency to variability is in itself heredi- 
tary ; consequently they will likewise tend to vary, and commonly 
in nearly the same manner as did their parents. Moreover, these 
two varieties, being only slightly modified forms, will tend to inherit 
«hoee advantages which made their parent (A) more numerous than 
most of the other inhabitants of the same country ; they will also 
partake of those more general advantages which made the genus to 
which the parent-species belonged, a large genus in its own country. 
And all these circumstances are favourable to the production of new 
varieties. 

If, then, these two varieties be variable, the most divergent of 
their variations will generally be preserved during the next thousand 
generations. And after this interval, variety a> is snpposed in the 
diagram to have produced variety a', which will, owing to the prin- 
ciple of divergence, differ more from (A) than did variety a^ 
Variety nO^ is supposed to have produced two varieties, namely m* 
and s", differing from each other, and more considerably from their 
common parent (A). We may continue the process by similar 
steps for any length of time; some of the varieties, after each 
thousand generations, producing only a single variety, but in a more 
and more modified condition, some producing two or three varieties, 
and some fEdling to produce any. Thus the varieties or modified 
descendants of the common parent (A), will generally go on 
increasing in number and diverging in character. In the diagram 
the process is represented up to the ten-thousandth generation, and 
under a condensed and simplified form up to the fourteen-thousandth 
generation. 

But I must here remark that I do not suppose that the process 
ever goes on so r^ularly as is represented in the diagram, though in 
itself made somewhat irregular, nor that it goes on continuously ; it 
B far more probable that each form remains for long periods unal- 
tered, and then agpdn under^^oes modification. Nor do I snppose 
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that the most diyergent varieties are invariably preterved: a 
mediam form may often long endure, and may or may not produce 
more than one modified descendant; for natural selection will 
always act accorduig to the nature of the plaices which are either 
unoccupied or not perfectly occupied by other beings ; and this will 
depend on infinitely complex relations. But as a general rule, the 
more diversified in structure the descendants from any one species 
can be rendered, the more places they will be enabled to seize on, 
and the more their modified progeny will increase. In our diagram 
the line of succession is broken at regular interviils by small num- 
bered letters marking the successive forms which have become 
sufficiently distinct to be recorded as varieties. But these breaks 
are imaginary, and might have been inserted anywhere, after inter- 
vals long enough to allow the accumulation of a considerable amount 
of divergent variation. 

As all the modified descendants from a common and widely- 
diffused species, belonging to a large genus, will tend to partake 
of the same advantages which made their parent successful in 
life, they will generally go on multiplying in number as well as 
diverging in character : this is represented in the diagram by the 
several divergent branches proceeding fivm (A). The modified 
olTspring from the later and more highly improved branches in the 
lines of descent, will, it is probable, often take the place of, and so 
destroy, the earlier and less improved branches : this is represented 
in the diagram by some of the lower branches not reaching to the 
upper horizontal lines. In somo cases no doubt the process of 
modification will be confined to a single line of descent, and the 
number of modified descendants will not be increased ; although 
the amount of divergent modification may have been augmented. 
This case would he represented in the diagram, if all the hues pro- 
ceeding from (A) were removed, excepting that from a^ to a^. In 
the same way the English race-horse and English pointer have appa- 
rently both gqne on slowly diverging in character from their original 
stocks, without either having given off any fr^h branches or races. 

After ten thousand generations, species (A) is supposed to have 
produced three forms, a",/**, and w*®, which, from having divergeii 
in character during the successive generations, will have come to 
differ largely, but perhaps unequally, from each other and from 
their common parent If we suppose the amount of change be- 
tween each horizontal line in our diagram to be excessively small, 
these three forms may still be only well-marked varieties ; but we 
have only to suppose the steps in the process of modification to be 
more numerous or great^^r in amount, to convert these throe formi 
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into doabtM or at laiit into well-defined qpeciea. Thus the diagnin 
illustrates the steps by which the small differences dlBtiaguishing 
varieties are increased into the larger differences distiogoishing spe- 
oea. By continuing the same process for a greater number of gene- 
rations (as shown in the dia^am in a condensed and simplified 
manner), we get eight species, marked by the letters between a^ 
and tr^y all descended from (A). Thus, as I believe, species are 
multiplied and genera are fcnrmed. 

In a large genus it is probable that more than one species would 
▼ary. In the diagram I have assomed that a second species (I) has 
produced, by analogous steps, after ten thousand generations, either 
two well-maiiLed yarieties (t^ and i^) or two species, according to 
the amount of change supposed to be represented between the hori- 
sontal lines. After fourteen thousand generations, six new species, 
marked by the letters n'^ to 2^, are supposed to have been produced. 
In any genus, the species which are already very different in cha- 
racter from each other, will generally tend to produce the greatest 
number of modified descendants; for these will have the best 
chance of seizing on new and widely different places in the polity 
of nature : hence in the diagram I have chosen the extreme species 
(A), and the nearly extreme species (1), as those which have largely 
varied, and have given rise to new varieties and species. The other 
nine species (marked by capital letters) of our original genus, may 
for long but unequal periods continue to transmit unaltered de- 
scendants; and this is shown in the diagram by the dotted lines 
unequally prolonged upwards. 

But during the process of modification, represented in the dia- 
gram, another of our principles, namely that of extinction, will have 
played an important part As in each fully stocked country natural 
selection necessarily acts by the selected form having some advan- 
tage in the struggle for life over other forms, there will be a constant 
tendency in the improved descendants of any one species to sup- 
plant and exterminate in each stage of descent their predecessors 
and their original progenitor. For it should be remembered that 
the competition will generally be most severe between those forms 
which are most nearly related to each other in habits, constitution, 
and structure. Hence all the intermediate forms between the earlier 
and later states, that is between the less and more improved states 
of the same species, as well as the original parentHspecies itself; will 
generally tend to become extinct So it probably will bo with many 
whole collateral lines of descent, which will be conquered by later 
ind improved lines. If; however, the modified o£Gspring of a q)ecie8 
^t^t tnto some distinot country, or become quickly adapted to soma 
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quite new station, in wliich offspring and progenitor do not oomf 
into competitioD, both may continue to exisu 

If, then, our diagram be assumed to represent a considerable 
amount of modification, species (A) and all the earlier varieties will 
have become extinct, being replaced by eight new species (a'^ to 
m") ; and species (1) will be replaced by six (n" to 2") new species. 

But we may go further than this. The original species of our 
genus were supposed to resemble each other in unequal degrees, as 
is so generally the casb in nature ; species (A) being more nearly 
related to B, C, and D, than to the other species ; and species (I) 
more to G, H, K, L, than to the others. These two species (A) and 
(1) were also supposed to be very common and widely diffused 
species, so that they must originally have had some advantage over 
most of the other species cf the genus. Their modified descendants, 
fourteen in number at the fourteen-thousandth generation, will 
probably have inherited some of the same advantages : they have 
also been modified and improved in a diversified manner at each 
stage of descent, so as to have become adapted to many related 
places in the natural economy of their country. It seems, therefore, 
extremely probable that they will have taken the places of^ and 
thus exterminated, not only their parents (A) and (I), but likewise 
some of the original species which were most nearly related to their 
parents. Hence very few of the original species will have trans- 
mitted ofiispring to the fourteen-thousandth generation. We may 
suppose that only one (F), of the two species (E and F) which were 
least closely related to the other nine <»iginal species, has trans- 
mitted descendants to this late stage of descent 

The new species in our diagram descended from the original 
eleven species, will now be fifteen in number. Owing to the diver- 
gent tendency of natural selection, the extreme amount of difiference 
in character between species a>^ and s^* will be much greater than 
that between the most distinct of the original eleven species. The 
new species, moreover, will be allied to each other in a widely dif- 
ferent manner. Of the eight descendants from (A) the three marked 
a", ^\ p*^, will be nearly related from having recently branched eft 
from o"^ ; 6^*, and / **, from having diverged at an earlier period from 
a^ will be in some degree distinct from the three first-named species ; 
and lastly, o'^ a'S and m^*, will be nearly related one to the other, 
but, from having diverged at the first commencement of the procesi 
of modification, will be widely different from the other five speoies, 
and may constitute a sub-genus or a distinct genu& 

The six descendants from (i) >%HU form two sub-geoeraor genera. 
Bni «• the original species (I } differed largely fr<nn (AX standing 
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nearly at ibe oxtreme end of the original genus, the mz descendants 
from (I) will, owing to inheritance alone, differ considcrab/j- from 
the eight dcflcendants from (A) ; the two groups, moreoyer, tue 
supposed to have gone on divei^ng in different ^xvectioTA, The 
intermediate species, also (and this is a very important considera- 
tion), which connected the original species (A) and (I), have all 
become, excepting (F\ extinct, and have left no descendants. 
Hence the six new species descended from (I), and the eight de- 
Boended from (A), will baye to be ranked as yery distinct genera, 
or eyen as distinct sub-families. 

Thus it is, as I belieye, that two or more genera are produced 
by descent with modification, from two or more species of the same 
genus. And the two or more parent-species are supposed to be 
descended from (tome one species of an earlier genus. In our dia- 
gram, this is indicated by the broken lines, beneath the capital 
letters, conyerging in sub-branches downwards towards a single 
point ; this point represents a species, the supposed progenitor of our 
seyeral new sub-genera and genem. 

It is worth while to reflect !or a moment on the character of the 
new species f'^ which is supposed not to haye diyerged much in 
character, but to haye retained the form of (F), either unaltered or 
altered only in a slight degree. In this case, its affinities to the 
other fourteen new species will be of a curious and circuitous nature. 
Being descended from a form which stood between the parent-species 
(A) and (I), now supposed to be extinct and unknown, it will be 
in some degree intermediate in character between the two groups 
descended from these two species. But as these two groups haye 
gone on diyerging in character from the type of their parents, the 
new species (f^^) will not be directly intermediate between them, 
but rather between types of the two groups ; and eyery naturalist 
will be able to call such cases before his mind. 

In the diagram, each horizontal line has hitherto been supposed 
to represent a thousand generations, but each may represent a 
million or more generations ; it may also represent a section of the 
sucoessiye strata of the earth's crust including extinct remains. We 
shall, when we come to our chapter on Geology, haye to refer again 
to this subject, and I think we shall then see that the diagram 
throws light on the affinities of extinct beii^];8, which, though gene- 
rally belonging to the same orders, families, or genera, with those 
now liying, yet are often, in some degree, intermediate in character 
between existing groups ; and we can understand this fact, for the 
axtinct species liyed at yarious remote epochs when the branching 
Jnes of descent had diyerged lees. 
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I fee no reason to limit the pfrocess of modification, as now ex- 
plained, to the fonnation of genera alone. If, in the diagram, we 
sappoee the amount of change represented by each successive group 
of diverging dotted lines to be great, the forms marked a** to p^\ 
those marked 6** and /•*, and those marked o** to m", will form 
three very distinct genera. We shall also have two very distinct 
genera descended from (I), differing widely from the descendants 
of (A). These two groups of genera will thus form two distinct 
fiunilies, or orders, according to the amount of divergent modifica- 
tion supposed to be represented in the diagram. And the two new 
families, or cnders, are descended from two species of the original 
genus, and these are supposed to be descended from some still more 
ancient and unknown form. 

We have seen that in each country it is the species belonging 
to the larger genera which oftenest present varieties or incipient 
species. This, indeed, might have been expected ; for, as natural 
selection acts through one form having some advantage over othw 
forms in the struggle for existence, it will chiefly act on those which 
already have some advantage; and the largeness of any group 
shows that its species have inherited from a conmion ancestor some 
advantage in common. Hence, the struggle for the production of 
new and modified descendants will mainly lie between the larger 
groups which are all tr3nng to increase in number. One large group 
will slowly conquer another large group, reduce its numbers, and 
thus lessen its chance of further variation and improvement. 
Within the same large group, the later and more highly perfected 
sub-groups, from branching out and seizing on many new places in 
the polity of Kature, will constanUy tend to supplant and destroy 
the earlier and less improved sub-groups. Small and broken groups 
&nd sub-groups will finally disappear. Looking to the future, we 
oan predict that the groups of organic beings which are now large 
and triumphant, and which are least broken up, that is, which have 
as yet suffered least extinction, will, for a long period, continue to 
increase. But which groups will ultimately prevail, no man can 
predict ; for we know that many groups, formerly most extensively 
developed, have now become extinct Looking still more remotely 
to the future, we may predict that, owing to the continued and 
steady increase of the larger groups, a multitude of smaller groups 
will become utterly extinct, and leave no modified descendants; 
and consequently that, of the species living at any one period, 
extremely few will transmit descendants to a remote futurity. I 
shall have to return to this subject in the chapter on Qassificatioo, 
bat I may add that as, according to this view, extremely few of th« 
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XDoro ancient species have transmitted deeoendants to the preeent 
day, and, as aU the daacendaiots of the same species form a ciaarH* 
can understand how it is that there exists so few classes in«ch 
main division of the animal and v^etable kingdoms. Althouzl 
few of the most ancient species have left modified descendants, yJt! 
at remote geological periods, the earth may have been aJmost « 
well peopled with species of many genera, ftanilieB, cnfenL mod 



rlassos. as at the present time. 



On the Dttpte to lofiich Oryauisation tends to advance, 

Natnral Selection acts exclotdvely by the preservation and accn- 
mnlation of variations, which are beneficial under the ofganic and 
inorganic conditions to which each creature is exposed at all periods 
of life. The ultimate result is that each creature tends to become 
more and more improved in relation to its conditiona This im- 
provement inevitably leads to the gradual advancement of the 
organisation of the greater number of living beings throughout the 
world. But here we enter on a very intricate subject, for naturalists 
have not defined to each other's satisfaction what is meant by an 
advance in organisation. Amongst the vertebrata the degree of 
intellect and an approach in stnictore to man clearly come into 
play. It might be thought that the amount of change which the 
various parts and organs pass through in their development from 
the embryo to maturity would suffice as a standard of comparison ; 
but there are cases, as with certain parasitic crustaceans, in which 
several parts of the structure become lees perfect, so that the mature 
animal cannot be called higher than its larva. Yon Baer's standard 
seems the most widely applicable and the best, namely, the amount 
of differentiation of the parts of the same organic being, in the 
adult state as I should be inclined to add, and their speciaUsa^ 
tion for different functions ; or, as Milne Edwards would express it, 
the completeness of the division of physiological labour. But we 
bhall see how obscure thb subject is if we look, for instance, to fishes, 
amongst which some naturalists rank those as highest which, like 
the sharks, approach nearest to amphibians ; whilst other naturalists 
rank the common bony or teleostean fishes as the highest, inasmuch 
as they are most strictly fish-like, and differ most from the other 
vertebrate classes. We see still more plainly the obscurity of the 
subject by turning to plants, amongst which the standard of intel- 
lect is of course quite excluded ; and here some botanists rank those 
plants as highest which have every organ, as sepals, petals, stamens, 
and pistils, fdUj developed in each flower; whereas other botanistai 
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probably with more truth, look at the plants which have their 
BeveraL organs much modified and reduced in number as the 
highest. 

If we take as the standard of high organisation, the amount of 
differentiation and specialisation of the several organs in each being 
when adult (and this will include the advancement of the brain for 
intellectual purposes), natural selection clearly leads towards this 
standard : for all physiologists admit that the specialisation of organs, 
inasmuch as in this state they perform their functions better, is an 
advantage to each being ; and hence the accumulation of variations 
tending towards specialisation is within the scope of natural selec- 
tion. On the other hand, we can see, bearing in mind that all 
organic beings are striving to increase at a high ratio and to seize on 
every unoccupied or less well occupied place in the economy of 
nature, that it is quite possible for natural selection gradually to fit 
a being to a situation in which several organs would be superfluous 
or useless : in such cases there would be retrogression in the scale of 
organisation. Whether organisation on the whole has actually 
advanced from the remotest geological periods to the present day 
will be more conveniently discussed in our chapter on Geological 
Sucoessioiu 

But it may be objected that if all organic beings thus tend to 
rise in the scale, how is it that throughout the world a multitude of 
the lowest forms still exist ; and how is it that in each great class 
some forms are far more highly developed than others? Why have 
not the more highly develop^ forms everywhere supplanted and 
exterminated the lower? Lamarck, who believed in an iimate and 
inevitable tendency towards perfection in all oipLnic beings, seems 
to have felt this difficulty so strongly, that he was led to suppose 
that new and simple forms are continually being produced by spon- 
taneous generation. Science has not as yet proved the truth of 
this belief, whatever the future may reveal On our theory the 
continued existence of lowly organisms offers no difficulty; foi 
natural selection, or the survival of the fittest, does not necessarilj 
include progressive development — it only takes advantage of such 
variations as arise and are beneficial to each creature under its com- 
plex relations of life. And it may be asked what advantage, as far 
«B we can see, would it be to an infusorian animalcule— to an in- 
testinal worm — or even to an earth-worm, to be highly organised, 
if it were no advantage, these forms would be left, by natural selec- 
tion, unimproved or but little improved, and might remain for 
indefinite ages in their present lowly amdition. And geology tells 
OS that some of the lowest forms, as the infusoria and rhizopods, 
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have remaiDdd for an enormous period in nearly tibeir i^eaent ttete 
But to luppoee that most of the many now existing Jow tonnM b^re 
not in the least advanced since the first dawn of life wonid he 
extremely rash ; for every naturalist vrho has dissected some of the 
beings now ranked as very low in the scale, must have been struck 
with their really wondrous and beautiful organisation. 

Nearly the same remarks are appticable if we look to the different 
grades of organisation within the same great gix>op ; for instance^ 
m the vertehrata, to the co-existence of mammals and fish— amongst 
mammalia, to the co-existence of man and the omithorhynchus — 
amongst fishes, to the co-existence of the shark and the lancelet 
(Amphioxns), which latter fish in the extreme simplicity of its 
structure approaches the invertebrate classes. But mammals and 
fish hardly come into competition with each other; the advance- 
ment of the whole class of mammals, or of certain members in this 
class, to the highest grade would not lead to their taking the place 
of fishes. Physiologists believe that the brain must be bathed by 
warm blood to be highly active, and this requires aiSrial respiration ; 
so that warm-blooded mammals when inhabiting the water lie 
under a disadvantage in having to come continually to the sur^ 
face to breathe. With fishes, members of the shark family would 
not tend to supplant the lancelet; for the lancelet, as I hear 
from Fritz Miiller, has as sole companion and competitor on the 
barren sandy shore of South Brazil, an anomalous annelid. The 
three lowest orders of mammals, nacmely, marsupials^ edentata, and 
iv)dents, co-exist in South America in the same region with nume- 
rous monkeys, and probably interfere little with each other. 
Although organisation, on the whole, may have advanced and be 
still advancing throughout the world, yet the scale will always 
present many degnres of perfection ; for the high advancement of 
certain whole classes, or of certain members of each class, does not 
at all necessarily letid to the extinction of those groups with which 
they do not enter into close competition. In some cases, as we 
bhall hereafter see, lowly organised forms appear to have been pre- 
berved to the present day, from inhabiting confined or peculiar 
stations, where they have been subjected to less severe competition, 
and where their scanty numbers have retarded the chance of favour- 
able variatioDS arising. 

Finally, I believe that many lowly organised forms now exist 
throughout the world, from various causes. In some cases varia- 
tions or individual differences of a favourable nature may never 
have arisen for natural selection to act on and accumulate. In no 
case, probably, has time sufficed for the utmost possible amount ol 
6 
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dev^opmeni. In somo few cases there has been what we mtist call 
retrogression of organisation. Bat the main cause lies in the £eu^ 
that under verj simple oonditions of life a high organisation would 
be of no service, — possibly would be of actual disservice, as being 
of a more delicate nature, and more liable to be put out of order 
and injured. 

Looking to the first dawn of life, when all <Hrganic beings, as we 
may believe, presented the simplest structure, how, it has been 
asked, could the first steps in the advancement or differentiation of 
parts have arisen? Mr. Herbert Spencer would probably answer 
that, as soon as simple unicellular organism came by growth or 
division to be compounded of several cells, or became attached to 
any rapporting surface, his law *' that homologous units of any 
order become difierentioted in proportion as their relations to inci- 
dent forces become difierent " would come into action. But as we 
have no &cts to guide us, speculation on the subject is almost uselessw 
It is, however, an error to suppose that there would be no struggle 
for existence, and, consequently, no natural selection, until many 
forms had been pax)duced : variations in a single species inhabiting 
an isolated station might be beneficial, and thus the whole mass of 
individuals might be modified, or two distinct forms might arise. 
But| as I remarked towards the close of the Introduction, no one 
ought to feel surprise at much remaining as yet unexplained on the 
origin of species, if we make due allowance for our profound igno- 
rance on the mutual relations of the inhabitants of the world at the 
present time, and still more so during pest ages. 



Convergence of Cluiracier, 

Mr. H. G. Watson thinks that I have overrated the importance 
of divergence of character (in which, however, he apparently 
believes), and that convergence, as it may be called, has likewise 
pUyed a part. If two species, belonging to two distinct though 
allied genera, had both produced a large number of new and diver- 
gent forms, it is conceivable that these might approach each other 
so closely that they would have all to be classed uuder the same 
genus ; and thus the descendants of two distinct genera would con- 
verge into one. But it would in most cases be extremely rash to attri- 
bute to convergence a close and general similarity of structure in the 
modified descendants of widely distinct forms. The shape of a crystal 
is determined solely by the molecular forces, and it is not surprising 
that dissimilar substances should sometimes assume the same form; 
but with organic beings we should bear in mind that the form otf 
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•ach depends on an infinitode of oomplez lelaiioDiy namely on the 
fariatione which have arisen, these being dne to cansea fiur too 
intricate to be followed oiit»— on the nature of the variations whiok 
bave been preserved or selected, and this depends on the sorroond- 
ing physical conditions, and in a still higher degree on the sur- 
rounding organisms with which each being has oome into competi- 
tion,~and lastly, on inheritance (in itself a fluotoatiog element) from 
innumerable progenitors, all of which have had their fonns deter- 
mined through equally onnplex relations. It is incredible that the 
descendants of two OTganisms, which hod originally diffisred in a 
marked manner, should ever afterwards convei^ so closely as to 
lead to a near approach to identity throughout Uieir whole organi- 
sation. If this had occurred, we should meet with the same form, 
independently of genetic connection, recurring in widely separated 
geological Icsmations ; and the balance of evidence is opposed to 
any such an admission. 

Mr. Wats(«i has also objected that the continued action of natural 
selection, together with divergence (^ character, would tend to make 
an indefinite number of specific forms. As far as mere inorganic con- 
ditions are concerned, it seems probable that a sufiBcient number of 
species would soon become adapted to all considerable diversities 
of heat, moisture, &c. ; but I fully admit that the mutual relations 
of organic beings are more important ; and as the number of species 
in any country goes on increasing, the organic conditicHis of life 
must become more and more complex. Consequently there seems 
at first sight no limit to the amoimt of profitable diversification of 
structure, and therefore no limit to the number of species which 
might be produced. We do not know that even the most prolific 
area is fully stocked with specific ibrms : at the Cape of Good Hope 
and in Australia, which support such an astonishing number of 
epedes, many European plants have become naturalised. But 
geology shows us, that from an eariy part of the tertiary period the 
number of species of shells, and that from the middle part of this 
same period the number of mammals, has not greatly or at all 
increased. What then checks an indefinite increase in the number 
of sfiecies? The amount of life (I do not mean the number of 
specific forms) supported on an area must have a limit, dei^nding 
so largely as it does on physical conditions ; therefore, if an area be 
faihabited by very many species, each or nearly each species will be 
represented by few individuals; and such species will be liable to 
eztemunation ftom accidental fluctuations in the nature of the 
sessoDB or in the number of their enemies. The process of eztermi- 
Bstioa in such cases would be rapid, whereas the production d nm 
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species must always be slow. Imagine the extreme case of as many 
species as individuAs in England, and the first severe winter or 
very dry summer would extenninate thousands on thousands of 
species. Bare species, and each species will become rare if the 
number of species in any country becomes indefinitely increased, 
will, on the principle often explained, present within a given period 
few favourable variations ; consequently, the process of giving birth 
to new specific forms would thus be retarded. When any species 
becomes very rare, close interbreeding will help to extenninate it ; 
auth<»n have thought that this comes into play in accounting for 
the deterioration of the Aurochs in Lithuania, of Bed Deer in Soot- 
land, and of Bears in Norway, &c. Lastly, and this I am inclined 
to think is the most important element, a dominant species, which 
has already beaten many competitors in its own home, will tend to 
spread and supplant many others. Alph. de Candolle has shown 
that those species which spread widely, tend generally to spread 
vtry widely ; consequently, they will tend to supplant and exter* 
minate several species in several areas, and thus check the inordinate 
increase of specific forms throughout the world. Dr. Hooker has 
recently shown that in the S.E. comer of Australia, where, appa- 
rently, there are many invaders from different quarters of the globe, 
the endemic Australian species have been greatly reduced in number. 
How much weight to attribute to these several considerations I 
will not pretend to say ; but conjointly they must limit in each 
country the tendency to an indefinite augmentation of specific 
forms. 

Bummary of CTiapter. 

If under changing conditions of life organic beings present indivi- 
dual differences in almost every part of their structure, and this 
cannot be disputed ; if there be, owing to their geometrical rate of 
increase, a severe struggle for life at some age, season, or year, and 
this certainly cannot be disputed; then, considering the infinite 
complexity of the relations of all organic beings to each other and to 
their conditions of life, causing an infinite diversity in structure, con- 
stitution, and habits, to be advantageous to them, it would be a most 
extraordinary fact if no variations had ever occurred useful to each 
being's own welfare, in the same manner as so many variations have 
occurred useful to man. But if variations useful to any organic 
being ever do occur, assuredly individuals thus characterised will 
have the best chance of being preserved in the striiggle for life ; 
and from the strong principle of inheritance, these will tend to 
produce offspring similarly characterised. This principle of pre* 
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•erration, or the snrvival of the fittest, I have called Natural 
BelectioEL It leads to the improvement of eacH creatare in relatioa ^ n^^ H V 
to its organic and inorganic conditions of life ; and consequently, in ^mJ^ /^ 
most cases, to what mu^t he regarded as an advance in organisation. Jrciiu 

Nevertheless, low and simple forms will long endure if weU fitted for W^^^^^ 
their simple conditions of life. ^ 

Natural selection, on the principle of qualities heing inherited at *; VJi « 
corresponding ages, can modify the egg, seed, or young, as easily -^^ j 
as the adult. Amongst many animals, sexual selection will have * - /' ( 
given its aid to ordinary selection, by assuring to the most vigorous !A^ ^ ■*■ 
and best adapted males the greatest number of ofifspring. Sexual ^ 
■election will also give characters useful to the males alone, in their ^ 
struggles or rivalry with other males ; and these chanu^ters will be ^ '. - 
transmitted to one sex or to both sexes, according to the form of * .^^ 
inheritance which prevails. ^' 

Whether natural selection has really thus acted in adapting the 
various forms of life to their several conditions and stations, must 
be judged by the general tenor and balance of evidence given in tlie 
following chapters. But we have already seen how it entails 
extinction; and how largely extinction has acted in the world's 
history, geol(^ plainly declares. Natural selection, also, leads to 
divergence of character; for the more organic beings diverge in 
structure, habits, and constitution, by so much the more can a large 
number be supported on the same area,— of which we see proof by 
looking to the inhabitants of any small spot, and to the productions 
naturalised in foreign lands. Therefore, during the modification of 
the descendants of any one species, and during the incessant struggle 
of all species to increase in numbers, the more diversified the de- 
scendants become, the better will be their chance of success in the 
battle for life. Thus the small differences distin<nu8hiDg varieties 
of the same species, steadily tend to increase, till they equal the 
greater differences between species of the same genus, or even of 
distinct genera. 

We have seen that it is the common, the widely-diffused, and 
widely-ranging species, belonging to the larger genera within each 
class, which vary most ; and these tend to transmit to their modified 
offspring that superiority which now makes them dominant in 
their own countries. Natural selection, as has just been remarked, 
leads to divergence of character and to much extinction of the less 
Improved and intermediate forms of life. On these principles, the 
nature of the affinities, and the generally well-defined distinctiomi 
between the innumerable organic beings in each class throughonl 
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the world, may be explained. It is a truly wonderful fact— the 
wonder of which we are apt to OTerlook from familiarity — that all 
animals and ail plants throughout all time and space should be 
related to each other in groups subordinate to groups, in the manner 
which we everywhere behold — namely, yarieties of the same species 
most closely related, species of the same genus less closely and 
unequally related, forming sectimis and sub-genera, species of 
distinct genera much less closely related, and genera related in 
different degrees, forming sub-families, families, orders, sub-classes, 
and classes, llie several subordinate groups in any class cannot be 
ranked in a single file, but seem clustered round points, and these 
round other points, and so on in almost endless cycles. If species 
had been independently created, no explanation would have been 
possible of this kind of classification ; but it is explained through 
inheritance and the complex action of natural selection, entailing; 
extinction and divergence of character, as we have seen illustrated 
in the diagram. 

The affinities of all the beings of the same class have sometimes 
been represented by a great tree. I believe this simile largel> 
speaks the truth. The green and budding twigs may represent 
existing species; and those produced during former years may 
represent the long succession of extinct species. At each period of 
growth all the growing twigs have tried to branch out on all sides, 
and to overtop and kill the surrounding twigs and branches, in the 
same manner as species and groups of species have at all times 
overmastered other species in the great battle for life. The limbs 
divided into great branches, and these into lesser and lesser branches, 
were themselves once, when the tree was young, budding twigs ; 
and this connection of the fornisr and present buds by ramifying 
branches may well represent the classification of all extinct and 
living species in groups subordinate to groups. Of the many twigs 
which flourished when the tree was a mere bush, only two or three, 
now grown into great branches, yet survive and bear the other 
branches; so with the species which lived during long-past geolo- 
gical periods, very few have left living and modified descendants 
From the first growth of the tree, many a limb and branch has 
decayed and dropped off; and these fallen branches of various sizes 
may represent those whole orders, funilies, and genera which have 
now no living representatives, and which are known to us only in 
a fossil state. As we here and there see a thin straggling branch 
springing from a fork low down in a tree, and which by soma 
M been favoured and is still alive on its iDmmit» so we 
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occasionally see an animal like the Omithorhynohns or Lepidosiren, 
which in some small de^^ree connects bj its affinities two large 
branches of life, and which has apparently been saved frooi fatal 
competition by having inhabited a protected staticHi. As bods give 
rise by growth to fresh bads, and these, if vigorous, branch oat and 
overtop on all sides many a feebler brmnch, so by generation 
believe it has been with the great Tree of life, whidi fills with ii 
dead and broken branches the cnist of the earth, and coTeis 
ffiriMe with its ever-branohing and beantiful ramiftraliiwi^ 
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CHAPTEB V. 

Laws op Vabiation. 

Kfiectf of cliatiged conditions — Use tnd dlstiM, oombiBod witli nattira] 
selection ; organs of flight and of rision — Acclimatisation — Correlated 
Tariation — Compensation and economy of growth — False correlations 
— Multiple, rudimentary, and lowly organised structures variable — 
Parts developed in an unusual manner art highly variable : specific 
characters more variable than generic: leooadary sexual characters 
variable — Species of the same genus vary in an analogous manner — 
Reversions to long-lost characters — Summary. 

I HAYB hitherto sometimes spoken as if the yariations — so common 
and multiform with organic beings under domestication, and in a 
lesser degree with those under nature — were due to chance. This, 
of course, is a wholly inocHrect expression, but it serves to acknow- 
ledge plainly our ignorance of the cause of each particular variation. 
Some authors believe it to be as much the function of the repro- 
ductive system to produce individual dififerences, or slight deviations 
of structure, as to make the child like its parents. But the fact of 
variations and monstrosities occurring much more frequently under 
domestication than under nature, and the greater variability of species 
having wide ranges than of those with restricted ranges, laid to 
the conclusion that variability is generally related to the condi- 
tions of life to which each species has been exposed during several 
successive generations. In the first chapter I attempted to show that 
changed conditions act in two ways, directly on the whole organisa- 
tion or on certain parts alone, and indirectly through the reproductive 
system. In all cases there are two factors, the nature of the 
organism, which is much the most important of the two, and the 
nature of the conditions, llie direct action of changed conditions 
leads to definite or indefinite results. In the latter case the organi- 
sation seems to become plastic, and wo have much fluctuating vari- 
ability. In the former case the nature of the organism is such 
that it yields readily, when subjected to certain conditions, and all, 
or nearly all the individuals become modified in the same way. ^ 

It is yery difficult to decide how far changed conditions, such af 
of oUmate^ food, Ac, have acted in a definite manner. There is 
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reasoa to believe that in the ooane of time the effects have been 
greater than can be proved by clear eyidence. Bat we may safely 
conclude that the inntimerable complex co-adaptations of stmctore, 
which ue see throaghoat nature between vanous organic beings, 
cannot be attributed simply to such action. In the following cases 
the conditioDs seem to have produced some slight definite effect : £• 
Forbes asserts that shells at their southern limit, and when living in 
shallow water, are more brightly coloured than those of the same 
species from further north or from a greater depth; but this 
COTtainly does not always hold good. Mr. Gould believes that birds 
of the same species are more brightly coloured under a clear atmos- 
phere, than when living near the coast or on islands; and Wollaston 
s convinced that residence near the sea affects the colours of insects. 
Moquin-Tandon gives a list of plants which, when growing near the 
lea-shore, have their leaves in some degree fleshy, though not else- 
where fleshy. These slightly varying oiganisms are interesting in 
as far as they present characters analogous to those possessed by the 
species which are ccmfined to similar conditions. 

When a variation Is of the slightest use to any being, we cannot tell 
how much to attribute to the accumulative action of natural selection, 
and how much to the definite action of the conditions of life. Thus, 
it is well known to furriers that animals of the same spedes have 
thicker and better fur the further north they live ; but who can tell 
how moch of this difference may be due to the warmest-clad indivi- 
duals hftving been fisvoored and preserved during many generations, 
and how much to the action of the severe climate ? for it would 
appear that climate has some direct action on the hair of onr domes- 
tic quadrupeds. 

Instances could be given of similar varieties being produced from 
the same species under external conditi<ms of life ss different as can 
well be ooDonved ; and, on the other hand, of dissimilar varieties 
being produced under apparently the same external conditions. 
Again, innumerable instances are known to every naturalist, of 
species keeping true, or not varying at all, although living under 
the most opposite climates. Such considerations as these incline me 
to lay less weight on the direct action of the surrounding con- 
ditions, than on a tendency to vary, due to causes of which we are 
quite ignorant. 

In one sense the conditions of life may be said, not only to cause 
variability, either directly or indirectly, but likewise to include 
natural selection ; for the conditions determine whether this or that 
variety shall survive. But when man is the selecting agent, we 
lisarly see thai the two elements of change are distinct ; varial^li^ 
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b in some manner excited, but it is the will of man which aocnmn* 
lates the variations in certain directions ; and it is this latter agency 
which answCTB to the survival of the fittest under nature. 

Effects of the incretued Use and Disuse of PartSy as controlled 
by Natural Selection, 

From the hcU alluded to in the first chapter, I think there cnn 
be no doubt that use in our domestic animals has strengthened 
and enlarged certain parts, and disu^ diminished them ; and that 
such modifications are inherited. Under firee nature, we hare no 
standard of comparison, by which to judge of the efiects of long- 
continued use or disuse, for we kuow not the parent-forms ; but 
many animals possess structures which can be best explained by 
the effects of disuse. As Professor Owen has remarked, there is no 
greater anomaly in nature than a bird that cannot fly ; yet there are 
several in this state. The logger-headed duck of South America 
can only flap along the surface of the water, and has its wings in 
nearly the same condition as the domestic Aylesbury duck : it is a 
remarkable fact that the young birds, according to Mr. Gunning- 
ham, can fly, while the adults have lost this power. As the larger 
ground-feeding birds seldom take flight except to escape danger, it 
is probable that the nearly wingless condition of several birds, now 
inhabiting or which lately inhaHted several oceanic islands, tenanted 
by no beast of prey, has been caused by disusa. The os^ch indeed 
inhabits continents, and is exposed to danger from which it cannot 
escape by fliglit, but it can defend itself by kicking its enemies, as 
efiiciently as many quadrupeds. We may believe that the proge> 
nitoc of the ostrich genus had habits like those of the bustard, and 
that, as the size and weight of its body were increased during suc- 
cessive generations, its legs were used more, and its wings less, 
until they became incapable of fli^t. 

Kirby has remarked (and I have observed the same &ct) that the 
anterior tarsi, or feet, of many male dung-feeding beetles are often 
broken off; he examined seventeen specimens in his own collection, 
fmd not one had even a relic left. In the Onites apelles the tarsi 
are so habitually lost, that the insect has been described as not 
having them. In some other genera they are present, but in a 
rudimentary condition. In the Ateuchus or sacred beetle of Uie 
Egyptians, they are totally deficient The evidence that accidental 
mutilaticms can be inherited is at present not decisive ; but the 
rtmarkable cases observed by Brown-Sequard in guinea-pigs, of the 
inherited effects of operations, should main us cautious in denyinj; 
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ibis tendency. Henoe it will perhaps be s&feft to look at the entire 
abeenoe of the anterior tarsi in Atenchus, and their nidimentarj 
eondition in some other genera, not as oases of inherited mutilations, 
tmt as dne to the effects of long-continaed disase ; for as many 
dnng-feeding beetles are generally ionnd with their tarsi lost, this 
most happen early in liie ; therefore the tarsi cannot be of macb 
importance or be mnch used by these insects. 

In some cases we might easily pat down to disuse modifications 
of structure which are whdly, or mainly, due to natural selection. 
Hr. Wollaston has disooTered the remarkable fact that 200 beetles, 
out of the 660 species (but more are now known) inhabiting 
Madeira, are so far deficient in wings that they cannot fly; and 
that, of the twenty-nine endemic genera, no less than twenty-three 
have all their species in this condition I Sereial facts, — ^namely, 
that beetles in many parts of the world are frequently blown to sea 
and perish ; that the beetles in Madeira, as observed by Mr. 
Wollaston, Lie much concealed, until the wind lulls and the sun 
ihines; that the i»oportion of wingless beetles is larger cm the 
exposed Desertas than in Madeira itself; and especially the extra- 
ordinary fact, so strtmgly insisted on by Mr. Wollaston, that certain 
large groups of beetles, elsewhere excessively numerous, which 
absolutely require the use of their wings, are here almost entirely 
absent; — these aereral oonsiderationa make me believe that the 
wingless condition c^ so many Madeira beetles ii mainly due to 
the action of natural selection, oomlnned probably with disuse. For 
during mauy successive generations each individual beetle which 
flew least, either fr(Hn its wings having been ever so little less perfectly 
developed or from indolent habit, will have had the best chance of 
surviving from not being blown out to sea ; and, on the other hand, 
those beetles which most readily took to flight would oftenest have 
been blown to sea, and thus destroyed. 

llie insects in Madeira which are not ground-feeders, and which, 
as certain flower-feeding coleoptera and lepidoptera, must habitually 
use their wings to gain their subsistence, have, ns Mr. Wollaston 
suspects, their wings not at all reduced, but even enlarged. This is 
quite compatible with the action of natural selection. For when a 
new insect first arrived on the island, the tendency of natural 
selection to enlarge or to reduce the wings, would depend on 
whether a greater number of individuals were saved by successfully 
battling with the winds, or by giving up the attempt aud rarely or 
never flying. As with mariners shipwrecked near a coast, it would 
have been better for the good swimmers if they had been able Ic 
wmm still further, whereas it would have heen better for the bad 
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twimm^s if they bad not been able to swim at all and bad stuck 
to tbe wreck. 

Tbe eyes of moles and of some borrowing rodents are rudimentary 
in size, and in some cases are quite covered by skin and fur. This 
state of the eyes is probably due to gradual reduction from disuse, 
but aided perhaps by natural selection. In South America, a bur- 
rowing rodent, the tuco-tuco, or Ctenomys, is even more subter- 
ranean in its habits than the mole; and I was assured by a 
Spaniard, who had often caught them, that they were frequently 
blind. One which I kept alive was certainly in this condition, the 
cause, as appeared on dissection, having been inflammation of the 
nictitating membrane. As frequent inflammation of the eyes must 
be injurious to any animal, and as eyes are certainly not necessary 
to animals having subterranean habits, a reduction in their size, 
with the adhesion of the eyelids and growth of fur over them, 
might in such case be an advantage ; and if so, natural selection 
would aid the effects of disuse. 

It is well known that several animals, belon^ng to the most 
different classes, which inhabit the caves of Gamiola and of Ken- 
tucky, are blind. In some of the crabs the foot-stalk for the eye 
remains, though the eye is gone ; — ^the stand for the telescope is 
there, though the telescope with its glasses has been lost As it is 
difficult to imagine that eyes, though useless, could be in any way 
injurious to animals living in darkness, their loss may be attributed 
to disuse. In one of the blind animals, namely, the cave-rat 
(Neotoma), two of which were captured by Professor Silliman at 
above half a mile distance from the mouth of the cave, and there- 
fore not in the profoundest depths, the eyes were lustrous and of 
large size ; and these animals, as I am informed by Professor Silli- 
man, after having been exposed for about a month to a graduated 
light, acquired a dim perception of objects. 

It is difficult to imagine conditions of life more similar than 
deep limestone caverns under a nearly similar climate ; so that, in 
accordance with the old view of the blind animals having been 
separately created for the American and European caverns, very 
close similarity in their organisation and affinities might have been 
expected. This is certainly not the case if we look at the two 
whole faunas ; and with respect to the insects alone, Schiodte has 
remarked, ** We are accordingly prevented from considering the 
entire phenomenon in any other light than something purely local, 
and the similarity which is exhibited in a few forms between the 
Mammoth cave (in Kentucky) and the caves in Camiola, otherwise 
than as a very plain expression of that analogy which subsistf 
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geoorally oetween the fEtans of Europe and of North America.* 
On my view we must suppose that American animals, having in 
most cases ordinary powers of rision, slowly migrated by sucoeasive 
generations from the outer world into the deeper and deeper re- 
cesses of the Kentucky cayes, as did European animals into the 
cayes of Europe. We have some evidence of this gradation of 
habit ; for, as Schiodte remarks, ** We accordingly look upon the 
subterranean faunas as small ramifications which have penetrated 
into the earth from the geographically limited faunas of the adja- 
cent tracts, and which, as they extended themselves into darkness, 
have been accommodated to surrounding circumstances. Animals 
not ixr remote from ordinary forms, prepare the transition from 
light to darkness. Nezt'follow those that are constructed for twi- 
light ; and, last of all, those destined for total darkness, and whose 
Cormation is quite peculiar.** These remarks of Schiddte*s, it should 
be understood, app4y not to the same, but to distinct species. By 
the time that an animal had reached, after numberless generations, 
the deepest recesses, disuse will on this view have more or less , 
perfectly obliterated its eyes, and natural selection will often have i 
effected other changes, such as an increase in the length of the : 
antennas or palpi, as a compensation for blindness. Notwithstand- > 
ing such modifications, we might expect still to see in the cave- 
animals of America, affinities to the other inhabitants of that con- ' 
tinent, and in those of Europe to the inhalntants of the European j 
continent. And this is the case with some of the American cave-l 
animals, as I hear from Professor Dana ; and some of the EuropeaiJ 
cave-insects are very closely allied to those of the surroundind 
country. It would be difiicult to give any rational explanation di 
the affinities of the blind cave-animals to the other inhabitants 
uf the two continents on the ordinary view of their independent 
creation. That several of the inhabitants of the caves of the Old 
and New Worlds should be closely related, we might expect from 
the well-known relationship of most of their other productions. As 
a blind species of Bathyncia is found in abundance on shady rocks 
£Eur from caves, the loss of vision in the cave-species of this one 
genus has probably had no relation to its dark habitation ; for it 
is natural that an insect already deprived of vision should readily 
become adapted to dark caverns. Another blind genus (Anoph- 
thalmus) offers this remarkable peculiarity, that the species, as 
Mr. Murray observes, have not an yet been found anywhere except 
m caves ; yet those which inhabit the several caves of Europe and 
America are distinct ; but it is possible that the progenitors of these 
iaveral species, whilst they were furnished with eyes, mny formerly 
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luiTe ranged over both continents, and then have beoome extinct, 
excepting in their present seclnded abodes. Far from feelii^ fmr- 
prise that some of the cave-animals should be very anomalous, as 
Agassiz has remarked in regard to l^e blind fifdi, the Amblyopsis, 
and as is the case with the blind Proteus with reference to the 
reptiles of Europe, I am only surprised that more wrecks of ancient 
life have not been preserved, owing to the less severe competition to 
which the scanty inhabitants of these dark abodes will have be^ 
exposed. 

Acclimatisation, 

Habit is hereditary with plants, as in the period of flowering, in 
the time of sleep, in the amount of rain requisite for seeds to germi* 
nate, &o., and this leads me to say a few words on acclimatisation. 
As it is extremely common for distinct species belonging to the same 
genus to inhabit hot and cold countries, if it be true that all the 
^)ecles of the same genus are descended from a single parent-form, 
acclimatisation must be readily effected during a long course of 
descent. It is notorious that each species is adapted to the climate 
of its own home : q[)ecie8 from an arctic or even ftom a temperate 
region cannot endure a tropical climate, or conversely. So again, 
many succulent plants cannot endure a damp climate. But the 
degree of adaptation of species to the climates under which they 
live is often overrated. We may infer this from our frequent in- 
ability to predict whether or not an imported plant will endure our 
climate, and from the number of plants and animals brought from 
different countries which are here perfectly healthy. We have 
ceason to believe that species in a state of nature are closely limited 
in their ranges by the competition of other organic beings quite as 
Ljuch as, or mon than, by adaptation to particular cUiJUktes. But 
whether or not this adaptation is in most cases very close, we have 
eyidence with some few plants, of their becoming, to a certain 
extent, naturally habituated to different temperatures ; that is, they 
become acclimatised : thus the pines and rhododendrons, raised from 
seed collected by Dr. Hooker from the sune species growing at 
different heights on the Himalaya, were found to possess in this 
eountry different constitutional powers of resisting cold. Mr. 
Thwaites informs me that he has observed similar facts in Ceylon ; 
Analogous observatious have been made by Mr. H. C. Watson on 
European species of plants brought from the Azores to England ; 
and I could give other cases. In regard to animals, several authentic 
instances could be adduced of species having largely extended, 
w^hin hijitorical nmcs, their range from warmer to cooler latitudeii 
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•ad coQTenely ; bat we do not positivel j know that tbfife aninudi 
were strictly adapted to their native climate, though in all ordinary 
cases wo aasome soch to be the case ; nor do we know that they 
have snhsequmitly become specially acclimatised to their new 
homes, so as to be better fitted for them than they were at first 

As we may infer that oar domestic animals were (»iglnaUy chosen 
1^ uncivilised man because they were nseM and because they bred 
readily under oon6nemei^ and not because they were subsequently 
&>und capable oi fiea^exteDded transportation, the common and ez- 
traordiuary capacity in our domestic animals of not only withstand- 
ing the most different climates, but of being perfectly fertile (a far 
severer test) under them, may ba used as an argument that a large 
proportion of other anioMila now io a state of nature could easily 
be brought to bear widely different climates. We must not, how- 
ever, push the foregoing argument too far, on account of the pro- 
bable origin of some of our domestic animals from several wild 
stocks; the blood, for instance, of a tropical and arctic wolf may 
perhaps be mingled in our domestic breeds. The rat and mouse 
cannot be considered as domestic animals, but they have been trans- 
ported by man to many parts of the w<»'ld, and now have a far 
wider range than any other rodent; for they live under the cold 
climate of Faroe in the north and of the Falklands in the south, 
and on many an isUnd in the torrid sones. Hence adaptation to 
any special climate may be looked at as a quality readily grafted on 
an innate wide flexibility of constitution, common to most animals. 
On this view, the capacity of enduring the most different climates 
by man himself and by his domestic animals, and the fact of the 
extinct elephant and rhinoceros having formerly endured a glacial 
climate, whereas the living species are now all tropical or sub- 
tropical in their habits, ought not to be looked at as anomalies, but 
as examples of a very common flexibility of constitution, brought, 
under peculiar circumstances, into action. 

How much of the acclimatisation of species to any peculiar 
climate is due to mere habit, and how much to the natural selection 
of varieties having different innate constitutions, and how much to 
both means combined, is an obscure question. That habit or custom 
has some influence, I must believe, both from analogy and from the 
incessant advice given in agricultural works, even in the ancient 
£ncyclopeedias of China, to be very cautious in transporting ani- 
mak from one district to another. And as it is not likely that man 
ihould have succeeded in selecting so many breeds and sub-breeds 
with constitutions specially fitted for their own districts, the result 
most, 1 think, be due to habit On the other hand, natural seleo* 
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kion would inevitably tend to preserve those iodividnals which wero 
born with constitutions best adapted to any country which they 
inhabited. In tr««ti8es on many kinds of cultivated plants, certain 
varieties are said to withstand certain climates better than others ; 
this is strikingly shown in works on fruit-trees published in the 
United States, in which certain ^urieties are habitually recom- 
mended for the northern and others for the southern States ; and as 
most of these varieties are of recent origin, they cannot owe their 
constitutional differences to habit The case of the Jerusalem 
artichoke, which is never propagated in England by seed, and of 
which consequently new varieties have not been produced, has even 
been advanced, as proving that acclimatisation cannot be effected, 
for it is now as tender as ever it was ! The case, also, of the kidney- 
bean has been often cited for a similar purpose, and with much 
greater weight; but until some one will sow, during a score of 
generations, his kidney-beans so early that a very large proportion 
are destroyed by frost, and then collect seed from the few survivors, 
with care to prevent accidental crosses, and then again get seed 
from these seedlings, with the same precautions, the experiment 
cannot be said to have been tried. Kor let it be snppc^ed that 
differences in the constitution of seedling kidney-beans never 
appear, for an account has been published how much more hardy 
some seedlings are than others ; and of this fact I have myseU 
observed striking instances. 

On the whole, we may conclude that habit, or use and disuse, 
have, in some cases, played a considerable part in the modification 
of the constitution and structure ; but that the effects have often 
been largely combined with, and sometimes overmastered by, the 
natural selection of innate variations. 

Correlated VaricUion, 
1 mean by this expression that the whole organisation is so tied 
together during its growth and development, that when slight 
variations in any one part occur, and are accumulated through 
natural selection, other parts become modified, lliis is a very im- 
portant subject, most imperfectly understood, and no doubt wholly 
different classes of facts may be here easily confounded together. 
We shall presently see that simple inheritance often gives the false 
appearance of correlation. One of the most obvious real cases is, 
that variations of structure arising in the young or larvas naturally 
tend to affect the structure of the mature animal. The several 
parts of the body which are homologous, and which, at an early 
embryonic period are identical in structure, and which are necee- 
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larily ezpoeed to similar oonditions, seem eminently liable to Tary 
in a like manner : we see this in the right and left sides of the 
body varying in the same manner ; in the front and hind legs, and 
even in the jaws and limbs, varying together, for the lower jaw 
is believed by some anatomists to be homologous with the limbs. 
These tendencies, I do not doubt, may be mastered more or less 
completely by natural selection : thus a family of stags once existed 
with an antler only on one side ; and if this had been of any great 
use to the breed, it might probably have been rendered permanent 
by selection. 

Homologous parts, as has been remarked by some authcxv, tend 
to cohere ; this is ofteh seen in monstrous plants : and nothing 
is more common than the union of homologous parts in normal 
structures, as in the union of the petaU into a tube. Bard parts 
seem to affect the form of adjoining soft parts ; it is believed by 
some authors that with birds the diversity in the shape of the 
pelvis causes the remarkable diversity in the shape of their kidneys. 
Others believe that the shape of the pelvis in the human mother 
Influences by pressure the shape of the head of the child. In 
snakes, according to Schlegei, the form of the body and the manner 
of swallowing determine th« position and form of several of the 
most important viscera. 

The nature of the bond is frequently quite obscure. M. Is. 
Geofiroy St. Hilaire has forcibly remarked, that certain malcon- 
formations frequently, and tnat others rarely, co-exist, without our 
being able to assign any reason. What can be more singular than 
the relation in cats betw— i complete whiteness and bine eyes with 
deafness, or between the tortoise-shell colour and the female sex ; 
or in pigeons between their feathered feet and skin betwixt the outer 
toes, or between the presence of more or less down on the young 
pigeon when first hatched, with the future colour of its plumage ; 
or, again, the relation between the hair and teeth in the naked 
Turkish dog, though here no doubt homology comes into play? 
With respect to thi;: latter case of correlation, 1 think it can hardly 
be accidental, that the two orders of mammals which are most 
abnormal in their dermal covering, viz., Cetacea (whales) aiid 
Edentata (armaiiilloes, scaly ant-eaters, &c), are likewise on the 
whole the most abnormal in their teeth ; but there are so many 
exceptions to this rule, as Mr. Mivart has remarked, that it has 
tittle value. 

I know of no case better adapted to show the importance of the 
taws of correlatiun and variation, independently of utility and 
therefore of natural selection, than that of the difference between 
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the outer and inner flowers in 8(»ne Compositons and Umbelliferone 
plants. Every one is familiar with the difference between the ray 
and central florets o^ for instance, the diusy, and this difference is 
often accompanied with the partial or complete abortion of the 
reproductive organs. But in some of these plants, the seeds also 
differ in shape and sculpture. These differences have sometimes 
been attributed to the pressure of the involucra on the florets, or 
to their mutual pressure, and the shape of the seeds in the ray- 
florets of some CompoeitaB countenances this idea; but with the 
Umbellifene, it is by no means, as Dr. Hooker informs me, the 
species with the densest heads which most frequently differ in 
their inner and outer flowers. It might have been thought that 
the development of the ray-petals by drawing nourishment from the 
reproductive organs causes their abortion ; but this can hardly be 
the sole cause, for in some Compoeitss the seeds of the outer and 
inner florets differ, without any difference in the corolla. Possibly 
these several differences may be connected with the different flow 
of nutriment towards the central and external flowers : we know, 
at least, that with irregular flowers, those nearest to the axis are 
most subject to peloria, that is to become abnormally symmetrical. 
I may add, as an instfmce of this fact, and as a striking case or 
correlation, that in many pelargoniums, the two upper petals in 
the oentral flower of the truss often lose their patches of darker 
colour ; and when this occurs, the adherent nectary is quite aborted ; 
the oentral flower thus becoming peloric or regular. When the 
colour is absent from only one of the two upper petals, the nectary 
is not quite aborted but is much shortened. 

With respect to the development of the corolla, SprengeFs idea 
that the ray-florets serve to attract insects, whose agency is highly 
advantageous or necessary for the fertilisation of these plants, is 
highly probable ; and if so, natural selection may have come into play. 
But with respect to the seeds, it seems impossible that their differ- 
ences in shape, which are not always correlated with any difference 
in the corolla, can be in any way beneficial : yet in the Umbelli- 
fer» these differences are of such apparent importance — ^the seeds 
being sometimes ortiiospermous in the exterior flowers and codo- 
spermous in the oentral flowers, — that the elder De Gandolle 
founded his main divisions in the order on such characters. Hence 
modifications of structure, viewed by systematists as of high value, 
may be wholly due to the laws of variation and correlation, without 
being, as fiar as we can judge, of the slightest service to the species. 

* We may often falsely attribute to correlated variation structures 
whkb u% eommou to whole groups of species, and which in tnitb 
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•re sunply dne to inheritance ; for an ancient progenitor may have 
aoquired throagh natoral selection some one modification in stmc- 
mre, and* after thomaands of generations, some other and inde- 
pendent modification; and these two modifications, having been 
oansmitted to a whole group of descendants with diverse habits, 
wonld natorally be thought to be in some necessary manner cor- 
related* Some other correiations are apparently dne to the manner 
in which natural selection can alone act. For instance, Alph. de 
Candolle has remarked that winged seeds are never found in fruits 
which do not open : I should explain this rule by the impossibility 
of seeds gradually becoming winged through natural selection, unless 
the capsules were open ; for in this case alone could the seeds, which 
were a little better adapted to be wafted by the wind, gain an 
advantage over others less well fitted for wide dispersal. 

Compenaation and Economy of Orotvth, 

Tlie elder Geofiroy and Goethe propounded, at about the same time 
their law of oompensation or balanoement of growth ; or, as Goethe 
expressed it, ^ in order to spend on one side, nature is forced to 
economise on the other side." I think this holds true to a certain 
extent with our domestic productions : if nourishment flows to one 
part or oigan in excess, it rarely flows, at least in excess, to another 
part ; thus it is difficult to get a cow to give much milk and to 
&tten readily. The same varieties of the cabbage do not yield 
abundant and nutritious foliage and a copious supply of oil-bearing 
seeds. When the seeds in our firuits become atrophied, the fruit 
itself gains largely in size and quality. In our poultry, a large 
tuft of feathers on the head is generally accompanied by a diminished 
oomb, and a large beard by diminished wattles. With species in 
a state of nature it can hardly be maintained that the law is of 
universal application; but many good observers, more especially 
botanists, believe in its truth. I will not, however, here give any 
instances, for I see hardly any way of distinguishing between the 
efiects, on the one hand, of a part being largely developed through 
natural selection and another and adjoining part being reduced by 
this same process or by disuse, and, on the other hand, the actual 
withdrawal of nutriment from one part owing to the excess of 
growth in another and adjoining part. 

I 8uq)ect, also, that some of the cases of compensation which 
nave been advanced, and likewise some other facts, may be merged 
under a more general principle, namely, that natural selection is 
wmtinnally tryiiLg to economise every part of the organisation. If 
r changed conditions of life a structure, before useful, beoomei 
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less useful, its diminutioD will be fayonred, for it will profit the 
individual not to have its nutriment wasted in building up an 
useless structure. I can thus only understand a fact with which 
I was much struck when examining cirripedes, and of which many 
^ 1 Analogous instances could be given : namely, that when a cirripede is 
parasitic within another cirripede and is thus protected, it loses more 
or less completely its own shell or carapace. This is the case with 
the male Ibla, and in a truly extraordinary manner with the Proteo- 
lepas: for the carapace in all other cirri pedes consists of the three 
highly-important anterior segments of Uie head enormously deve- 
loped, and furnished with great nerves and muscks; but in the 
pa! aside and protected Proteolepas, the whole anterior part of 
the head is reduced to the merest rudiment attached to the bases 
of the prehensile antennaa. Now the saving of a large and complex 
structure, when rendered superfluous, would be a decided advanta«^e 
to each successive individual of the species ; for in the struggle for 
life to which every animal is exposed, each would have a better 
chance of supporting itself, by less nutriment being wasted. 

Thus, as I believe, natural selection will tend in the long run to 
Teduce any part of the organisation, as soon as it becomes, through 
•changed habits, superfluous, without by any means causing some 
•ither part to be lai^iy developed in a corresponding degree. And, 
conversely, that natural selection may perfectly well succeed in 
largely developmg an organ without requiring as a necessary com- 
peusation the reduction of some adjoining part. 

Multiple, litidimentary, and Lotvly-organised Stntciures art 
Variable. 

It seems to be a rule, as remarked by Is. Geofifroy St. Hilaire, 
both with varieties and species, that when any part or organ is 
repeated many times in the same individual (as the vertebro in 
snakes, and the stamens in polyandrous flowers) the number it 
variable ; whereas the same part or organ, when it occurs in lesser 
numbers, is constant. The same author as well as some botanists 
have further remarked that multiple parts are extremely liable to 
vary in stnicture. As " Tegetative repetition," to use Prot Owen's 
expression, is a sign of low organisation, the foregoing statements 
accord with the common opinion of naturalists, that beings which 
stand low in the scale of nature are more variable than those which 
are higher. I presume that lowness here means that the several 
parts of the organisation have been but little specialised for particular 
functions ; and as loug as the same part has to perform diversified 
work, we oan perhaps see why it should remain varLible, that V% 
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why natural selection shoald not baye preseryed or rejected eftoh 
little deviation of form ao carefully as when the part has to serve 
lor some one special pnrpoae. In the same way that a knife which 
has to cut all sorts of things may be of almost any shape ; whilst 
a^tool for some particular purpose must be of some particular 
diape. Natural selection, it should never be forgotten, can act 
■olely tiirough and for the advantage of each being. 

Rudimentary parts, as it is generally admitted, are apt to be 
blghly variable. We shall have to recur to this subject ; and I will 
here only add that their variability seems to result from their use- 
fe ssness, and consequently from natural selection having had no 
power to check deviations in their structure. 

A Part developed in any Specie* in an extraordinary degree or 
manner, in comparison vntJi the tame Fart in allied Speciet, 
iertds to be highly variable. 

Several years ago I was much struck by a remark, to the above 
effect* made by Mr. Waterhouse. Professor Owen, also, si»ems to 1 
have come to a nearly similar conclusion. It is hopeless to attempt | 
to convince any one of tbe truth of the above proposition without I 
giving the long array of facts which I have collected, and which j-^f^ 
cannot possibly be here introduced. I can only state my conviction / / j 
that it is a rule of high generality. I am aware of several causes of | >-^ 
error, but I hope that I have made due allowance for them. It I 
should be understood that the rule by no means applies to any I 
part, however unusually developed, unless it be unusually developed i 
in one species or in a few species in comparison with the same part 
in many closely allied species. Thus, the wing of a bat is a most 
abnormal structure in the class of mammals ; but the rule would 
not apply here, because the whole group of bats possesses wings ; it 
would apply only if some one species had wings developed in a 
remarkable manner in comparison with the other species of the 
same genus. The rule applies very strongly in the case of secondary 
sexual characters, when displayed in any unusual manner. The term, 
iecondary sexual characters, used by Hunter, relates to characters . 
w hich are attached to one sex, but are not directly connected with the 
act of reproduction. The rule applies to males and females ; but more 
! arely to the females, as they seldom offer remarkable secondary sexual 
characters. The rule being so plainly applicable in the case of secondary 
sexual characters, may be due to the great variability of these charao- 
tcfB, whether or not displayed in any unusual manner— of which feet I 
think there can be little doubt. But that our rule is not confined 
to secondary sexual characters is clearly shown in the caie oi 
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henDi^)hiodite cirripedes; I particularly attended to Mr. Watei^ 
iiouBe's remark, whilst invefltigatiDg this Older, and I am fully con- 
Tinoed that the role aknost always holds good. I shall, in a future 
work, give a list of all the more remarkable cases ; I wiU here give 
only one, as it illustrates the rule in its largest application. The 
opercular yalves of sessile cirripedes (rock barnacles) are, in eirery 
sense of the word, yery important structures, and they differ 
extremely little even in distinct genera ; but in the several species 
of one genus, Pyrgoma, these valves present a marvellous amount 
of diversification ; the homologous valves in the different species 
being sometimes wholly unlike in shape ; and the amount of varia- 
tion in the individuals of the same species is so great, that it is no 
exaggeration to state that the varieties of the same species differ 
more from each other in the characters derived from these impor* 
tant organs, than do the species belonging to other distinct genera. 

As with birds the individuals of the same species, inhabiting the 
same country, vary extremely little, I have particularly attended to 
them ; and the rule certainly seems to hold good in this class. I 
cannot make out that it applies to plants, and this would have 
seriously shaken my belief in its truth, had not the great vari- 
ability in plants made it particularly difficult to comijare their 
relative decrees of variability. 

When we see any part or organ developed in a remarkable degree 
or manner in a species, the fair presumption is that it is of high 
importance to that species ; nevertheless it is in this case eminently 
liable to variation. Why should this be so ? On the view tiiat 
each species has been independently created, with all its parts as 
we now see them, I can see no explanation. But on the view that 
groups of species are descended from some other species, and have 
been modified through natural selection, I think we can obtain 
some light. First let me make some preliminary remarks. If^ in 
our domestic animals, any yart or the whole animal be neglected, 
and no selection be applied, that part (for instance, the comb in the 
Dorking fowl) or the whole breed will cease to have a uniform 
character; and the breed may be said to be degenerating. In 
rudimentary organs, and in thoHO which have been but little 
specialised for any particular purpose, and perhaps in polymorphic 
groups, we see a nearly parallel case ; for in such cases natural selec- 
tion either has not or cannot have come into full play, and thus the 
organisation is lei't in a fluctuating condition. But what here mote 
particularly concerns us is, that those points in our domestis 
animals, which at the present time are undergoing rapid change by 
•ontimiod selection* are also eminently liable to variation. Look al 
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the indiTidaals of the same breed of the pigecm, and see wltot a 
prodigious amount of differenoe there is in the beaks of tumblers, in 
the beaks and wattle of carriers, in the carriage and tail of £antail8» 
fto., these being the points now mainly attended to by English 
fanciers. Even in the same sub-breed, as in that of the short-faced 
tumbler, it is notoriously difficult to breed nearly perfect birds, 
many departing widely fiom the standard, lliere may truly be 
nid to be a constant straggle going on between, on the one hand, 
the tendency to reversion to a less perfect state, as well as an innate> 
tendency to new Tariations, and, on the other hand, the power of 
steady selecticHi to keep the breed true. In the long run selection 
gains the day, and we do not expect to fail so completely as to breed 
bird as coarse as a common tumbler pigeon from a good short-faced 
strain. But as long as selection is rapidly going on, much variability 
in the parts undergoing modification may always be expected. 

Now let OS turn to nature. When a part has been developed in 
an extraordinary manner in any one species, compared with the 
other spedea of the same genus, we may conclude that this part has 
undergone an extraordinary amount of modification since the period 
when the several species branched off from the common progenitor 
of the genns. This p^od will seldom be remote in any extreme 
degree, as species rarely endure for more than one geological p^od. 
An extraordinary amount of modification implies an nnusually 
large and long-oontinned amount of variability, which has con- 
tinually been accumulated by natural selection for the benefit of 
the species. But as the variability of the extraordinarily developed 
part or («gan has been so great and long-continued within a period 
not excessively remote, we might, as a general rule, still expect to 
find more variability in such parts than in other parts of the 
organisation which have remained for a much longer period nearly 
constant. And this, I am convinced, is the case. That the struggle 
between natural selection on the one. hand, and the tendency to 
reversion and variability on the other hand, will in the course of 
time cease ; and that the most abnormally developed organs may bf 
made constant, I see no reason to doubt. Hence, when an organ 
however abnormal it may be, has been transmitted in approximately 
the same condition to many modified descendants, as in the case of 
the wing of the bat, it must have existed, according to our theory, 
fur an immense period in nearly the same state ; and thus it has 
oome not to be more variable than any other structure. It is only 
in those cases in which the modification has been comparatively 
iQceiit and extraordinarily great that we ought to ^nd the ^enerciMM 
mfia^AUiil^ a« it may be called, still present in a high degree. Fof 
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in this case the Tariability will seldom as yet haye been fixed by 
the continued selection of the individuals yarying in tbe required 
manner and d^ree, and by tbe continued rejection of those tending 
to revert to a former and less-modified condition. 

SpedfiG Charaden more VariahU than Generic Charactert, 
The principle discussed under the last heading may be applied to 
our present subject It is notorious that specific characters are 
more variable than generic. To explain by a simple example what 
is meant: if in a large genus of plants some species had blue 
flowers and some had red, the colour would be only a specific 
character, and no one would be surprised at one of the blue species 
varying into red, or conversely ; but if all the species had blue 
flowers, the colour would become a generic character, and its varia- 
tion would be a more unusual circumstance. I have chosen this 
example because the explanation which most naturalists would 
advance is not here applicable, namely, that specific characters are 
more variable than generic, because they are taken from parts of less 
physiological importance than those commonly used for classing 
genera. I believe this explanation is partly, yet only indirectly, 
true ; I shall, however, have to return to this point in the chapter 
on Classification. It would be almost superfluous to adduce evidence 
in support of the statement, that ordinary specific characters are 
more variable than generic ; but with respect to important charac- 
ters, I have repeatedly noticed in works on natural history, that 
when an author remarks with surprise that some important organ 
or part, which is generally very constant throughout a large group 
of species, differs considerably in closely-allied species, it is often 
variable in the individuals of the same species. And this fact shows 
that a character, which is generally of generic value, when it sinks 
in value and becomes only of specific value, often becomes variable, 
though its physiological importance may remain the same. Some- 
thing of the same kind applies to monstrosities : at least Is. Geofiroy 
St. Hilaire apparently entertains no doubt, that the more an organ 
uormally differs in the different species of the same group, the more 
subject it is to anomalies in the individuals. 

On the ordinary view of each species having been independently 
oreated, why should that part of the stnicture, which differs from 
the same part in other independently-created species of the same 
genus, be more variable than those parts which are closely alike in 
the several species? I do not see that any explanation can be 
given. But on the view that species are only strongly marked and 
fixed varieties, we might expect often to find them still continuing 
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to yary in thoee parts of their ttmctttre which have Taried within a 
moderately recent period, and which have thus come to differ. Or 
CO state the case in another manner : — the points in which all the 
species of a genua resemble each other, and in which they differ 
Trom allied genera, are called generic characters; and these characters 
may he attrihated to inheritance from a common progenitor, for it 
can rarely have happened that natural selection will have modified 
several distinct species, fitted to more or less widely-different hahits, 
in exactly the same manner : and as these so-called generic charac- 
ten have been inherited from before the period when the several 
species first branched off from their common progenitor, and subse- 
quently have not varied or come to differ in any degree, or only in a 
slight degree, it is not probable that they should vary at the present 
day. On the other hand, the points in which species differ from 
other siKcics of the same genus are called specific characters ; and as 
these s|;ecific characters have varied and come to differ since the 
period when the species branched off from a common progenitor, it 
is probable that they should still often be in some degree variable, — 
at least more variable than those parts of the organisation which 
have for a very long period remained constant. 

Secondary Sexual Characters Variable, — I think it will be ad- 
mitted by naturalists, without my entering on details, that 
secondary sexual characters are highly variable. It will also be 
admitted that species of the same group differ from each other more 
widely in their secondary sexual characters, than in other parts of 
their organisation : compare, for instance, the amount of difference 
between the males of gallinaceous birds, in which secondary sexual 
characters are strongly displayed, with the amount of difference 
between the females. The cause of the original variability of these 
characters is not manifest ; but we can see why they should not 
have been rendered as constant and uniform as others, for they are 
accumulated by sexual selection, which is less rigid in its action 
than ordinary selection, as it does not entail death, but only gives 
fewer of&pring to the less favoured males. Whatever the cause may 
be of the variability of secondary sexual characters, as they ars 
highly variable, sexual selection will have had a wide scope for 
action, and may thus have succeeded in giving to the species of the 
same group a greater amount of difference in these than in other 
sespects. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the secondary differences between 

the two sexes of the same species are generally displayed in the very 

same parts of the organisation in which the species of the samt 

<^us differ from eadi other. Of this foot I will give in iUn» 

T 
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tration the two first instances which happen to stand <m my list ; 
aud as the alfferences in these cases are of a very unusual nature, the 
• elation can hardly be accidentaL The same number of joints in 
tbe tarsi is a character common to very large groups of beetles, hue 
in tbe £ngid», as Westwood has remarked, the number varies 
greatly ; and the number likewise differs in the two sexes of the 
same species. Again in the fossorial hymenoptera, the neuration of 
the wiDgs is a character of the highest importance, because common 
to large groups ; but in certain genera the neuration differs in tiie 
different species, and likewise in the two sexes of the same species, 
bir J. Lubbock has recently remarked, that aeyenl minute crusta- 
ceans offer excellent illustrations of this law. ''In Pontella, for 
instance, the sexual characters are afforded mainly by the anterior 
antennsB and by the fifth pair of legs : the specific differences also 
are principally given by these organs." lliis relation has a clear 
meaning on my view : I look at all the species of the same genus as 
having as certainly descended from a common progenitor, as have 
the two sexes of any one species. Ck}n8equently, whatever part of 
the structure of the conmion progenitor, or of its early descendants, 
became variable, variations of this part would, it is highly probable, 
be taken advantage of by natural and sexual selection, in oider to fit 
the several species to their several places in the economy of nature, ^ 
and likewise to fit the two sexes of the same species to each other, 
or to fit the males to struggle with other males for the possession of 
the females. 

Finally, then, I conclude that the greater variability of specific 
characters, or those which distinguish species from species, than ol 
generic characters, or those which are possessed by all the species ; 
— that the frequent extreme variability of any part which is deve- 
loped in a species in an extraordinary manner in comparison with 
the same part in its congeners ; and the slight degree of variability 
in a part, however extraordinarily it may be develo))ed, if it be 
common to a whole group of species ;— that the great variability of 
secondary sexual characters, and their great difference in closely 
allied species ; — ^that secondary sexual and ordinary specific difi'er- 
encos are generally displayed in the same parts of the organisation, 
— are all principles closely connected together. All being mauily 
due to the species of the same group being the descendants of 
ft common progenitor, from whom they have inherited much in 
common, — to parts which have recently and largely varied being 
more likely still to go on varying than parts which have long beeo 
<nh«tited and have not varied —to natural selection having moifi ot 
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tow completely, according to the lapse of time, overmastered the liL\.(V.-^ 
tendency to reversion and to further vanabiluy,~to 8exTxal aeVectioii 
being leas rigid than ordinary selection,— and to vi^naUoiia in \V 
same parts having been accumulated by natural and sexual select* ^ 
and having been thus adapted for secontlary sexual, and for ordina^ / 
purposes. ^ H/^'^ ^ 

Distinct Species present analogous Variatiovs, so thai a Vartefv 
</ OM BpecUz often assumes a Character proper (o an a2/ied 
SpedeSy or reverts to some of the Characters of an early Progenitor, 
— 1 hese propositions will be most rea^lily understood by looking to 
oar domestic races. The most distinct breeds of the pigeon, in 
countries widely apart, present sub-varieties with reversed feathers 
on the head, and with feathers on the feet, — characters not possessed 
by the aboriginal rock-pigeon ; these then are analogous variations 
in two or more distinct races, llie frequent presence of fourteen 
or even sixteen tail-feathers in the poster may be considered as a 
variation representing the normal structure of another race, the 
fimtaiL I presume that no one will doubt that all such analogous 
variations are due to the several races of the pigeon having inherited 
from a common parent the same constitution and tendency to 
variation, when acted on by similar unknown influences. In the 
vegetable kingdom we have a case of analogous variation, in the 
enlarged stems, or as commonly called roots, of the Swedish turnip 
and Rata bnga, plants which several botanists rank as varieties 
produced by cultivation from a common parent : if this be not so, 
the case will then be one of analogous variation in two so-called 
distinct species ; and to these a third may be added, namely, the 
common turnip. According to the ordinary view of each species 
having been independently created, we should have to attribute 
this similarity in the enlarged stems of these three plants, not to 
the vera causa of comiuunity of descent, and a consequent tendency 
to vary in a like manner, but to three separate yet closely related 
acts of creation. Many similar cases of analogous variation have 
been observed by Naudin in the great gourd-family, and by various 
authors in our cereals. Similar cases occurring with insects under 
natural conditions have lately been discussed with much ability by 
Mr. Walsh, who has grouped them under his law of Equable 
Variability. 

With pigeons, however, we have another case, namely, the occa- 
•ional appearance in all the breeds, of slaty-blue birds with two 
black bars on the wings, white loins, a bar at the end of the tail, 
with the outer feathers externally edged near their bases with 
white. As aU these marks are characteristlo of the parent rock- 
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pigeon, I presume that no one will doubt that this is a case d 
reversion, and not of a new yet analogous variation appearing in 
^.he several breeds. We may, I think, confidently come to thi9 
conclusion, because, as we have seen, these coloured marks an 
eminently liable to appear in the crossed offspring of two distinct 
and differently coloured breeds ; and in this case there is nothing 
in the external conditions of life to cause the reappearance of the 
slaty-blue, with the several marks, beyond the influence of the mere 
act of crossing on the laws of inheritance. 

No doubt it is a very surprising fact that characters should re- 
appear after having been lost for many, probably for hundreds ol 
generations. But when a breed has been crossed only once by some 
other breed, the offspring occasionally show for many generations a 
tendency to revert in character to the foreign breed — some say, for 
a dozen or even a score of generations. After twelve generations, 
the proportion of blood, tip use a common expression, from one 
ancestor, is only 1 in 2048 ; and yet, as we see, it is generally 
believed that a tendency to reversion is retained by this remnant of 
foreign blood. In a breed which has not been crossed, but in which 
"Mh parents have lost some character which their progenitor poa^ 
sessed, the tendency, whether strong or weak, to reproduce the losi 
character might, as was formerly remarked, for all that we can see 
to the contrary, be transmitted for almost any number of gener- 
ations. When a character which has been lost in a breed, reappears 
after a great number of generations, the most probable hypothesis 
is, not that one individual suddenly takes after an ancestor 
removed by some hundred generations, but that in each successive 
generation the character in question has been lying latent, and at 
last, under unknown favourable conditions, is developed. With the 
barb-pigeon, for instance, which very rarely produces a blue bird, it 
is probable that there is a latent tendency in each generation to 
produce blue plumage. The abstract improbability of such a ten- 
dency being transmitted through a vast number of generations, is 
not greater than that of quite useless or rudimentary organs being 
similarly transmitted. A mere tendency to produce a rudiment is 
indeed sometimes thus inherited. 

As all the species of the same genus are supposed to be descended 
from a common progenitor, it might be expected that they would 
occasionally vary in an analogous manner ; so that the varieties of 
two or more species would resemble each other, or that a variety 
of one species would resemble in certain characters another and 
distinct species, — this other species being, according to our view, 
only a well-marked and permanent variety. But characters exdnc 
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iirely dae to analogous variation would probably be of an nnim- 
portant nature, for the preservation of all functionally important 
characters will have been determined through natural selection, in 
accordance with the different habits of the species. It might 
further be expected that the species of the same genus would occi^ 
sionally exhibit reversions to long lost characters. As, however, 
we do not know the common ancestor of any natural group, we 
cannot distinguish between reversionary and analogous chanicters. 
If, for instance, we did not know that the parent rock-pigeon was 
not feather-footed or turn-crowned, we could not have told, whether 
such characters in our domestic breeds were reversions or only 
analogous variations ; but we might have inferred that the blue 
colour was a case of reversion from the number of the markings, 
which are correlated with this tint, and which would not probably 
have all appeared together from simple variation. More especially 
we might have inferred this, from the blue colour and the several 
marks so often appearing when differently coloured breeds aio 
crossed. Hence, although under nature it must generally be left 
doubtful, what cases are reversions to formerly existing characters, 
and what are new but analogous variations, yet we ought, on our 
theory, sometimes to find the varying offspring of a species assuming 
characters which are already present in other members of the same 
group. And this undoubtedly is the case. 

The difficulty in distinguishing variable species is largely due to 
the varieties mocking, as it were, other species of the same genus. 
A considerable catalogue, also, could be given of forms intermediate 
between two other forms, which themselves can only doubtfully bo 
ranked as species ; and this shows, unless all these closely allied 
forms be considered as independently created species, that they 
have in varying assumed seme of the characters of the others. But 
the best evidence of analogous variations is afforded by parts or 
organs which are generally constant in character, but which occa- 
sionally vary so as to resemble, in some d^ree, the same part or 
organ in an allied species. I have collected a long list of such 
cases ; but here, as before, I lie under the great disadvantage of not 
being able to give them. I can only repeat that such cases cer- 
tainly occur, and seem to me very remarkable. 

1 will, however, give one curious and complex case, not indeeo as 
affecting any important character, but fh)m occurring in several 
species of the same genus, partly under domestication and partly 
under nature. It is a case almost certainly of reversion. The aea 
sometimes has very distinct transverse bars on its le;rs, like those 
oil the legs of the zebra : it has been asserted that these are plainest 
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in the foal, and, from inqniries which I have made, I believe thif 
to be true. 1'he stnpe on the shoulder is sometimes double, and 
is very variable in length and outline. A white ass, but not an 
albino, has been described without either ^inal or shoulder stripe : 
and these stripes are sometimes very obscure, or actually quite lost, 
in dark-coloured asses. The koulan of Pallas is said to have been 
seen with a double shoulder>stripe. Mr. Blyth has seen a specimen 
of tiie hemionus with a distinct shoulder-stripe, though it properly 
has none ; and I have been informed by Colonel Poole that the 
foals of this species are generally striped on the legs, and faintly on 
the shoulder. The quagga, though so plainly barred like a zebra 
ever the body, is without bars on the legs ; but Dr. Gray has figured 
one specimen with very distinct zebra-like bars on the hocks. 

With respect to the horse, 1 have collected cases in England of 
the spinal stripe in horses of the most distinct breeds, and of aU 
colours : transverse bars on the legs are not rare in duns, mouse- 
duns, and in one instance in a chestnut : a faint shoulder-stripe may 
sometimes be seen in duns, and I have seen a trace in a bay horse. 
My son made a careful examination and sketch for me of a dun 
Belgian cart-horse with a double stripe on each shoulder and with 
leg-stripes ; I have myself seen a dun Devonshire pony, and a 
small dun Welsh pony has been carefully described to me, both 
with Viree parallel stripes on each shoulder. 

In the north-west part of India the Kattywar breed of horses is 
80 generally striped, that, as I hear from Colonel Poole, who exa- 
mined this breed for the Indian Government, a horse without stripes 
is not considered as purely-bred, llie spine is always striped ; the 
legs are generally barred ; and the shoulder-stripe, which is some- 
times double and sometimes treble, is common ; the side of the 
face, moreover, is sometimes striped, llie stripes are often plainest 
in the foal ; and sometimes quite disappear in old horses. Colonel 
Poole has seen both gray and bay Kattywar horses striped when 
first foaled. I have also reason to suspect, from information given 
me by Mr. W. W. Edwards, that with the English race-horse the 
spinal strii>e is much commoner in the foal than in the full-grown 
animal. 1 have myself recently bred a foal from a bay mare (off- 
spring of a Turcoman horse and a Flemish mare) by a bay English 
raoe-horse ; this foal when a week old was marked on its hinder 
quarters and on its foreheal with numerous, very narrow, dark, 
zebra-like bars, and its legs were feebly striped : all the stripes soon 
disappeared completely. Without here entering on further details, 
I may state that I have collected cases ot leg and shoulder stripei 
in horses of very different breeds in various countries from Britain to 
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Eastern China ; and from Norway in the north to the Malay Archi- 
pelago in the sonth. In all parts of the world these stripes occur 
Gv oftenest in dans and moose-duns ; by the term dun a large range 
of colour is included, from one between brown and black to a close 
approach to cream-colour. 

I am aware that Colonel Hamilton Smith, who has written on 
this subject, believes that the several breeds of the horse are 
descended from several aboriginal 8pecies-H)ne of which, the dun, 
was striped ; and that the above-described appearances are all due 
to ancient crosses with the dun stock. But this view may be safely 
rejected ; for it is highly improbable that the heavy Belgian cart- 
horse, Welsh ponies, Norwegian cobs, the lanky Eattywar race, Ac, 
inhabiting the most distant parts of the world, should all have 
)een crossed with one supposed aboriginal stock. 

Now let us turn to the effects of crossing the several species of 
the horse-genus. Rollin asserts, that the common mule from the 
ass and horse is particularly apt to have bars on its legs ; accord- 
ing to Mr. Qosse, in certain parts of the United States about nine 
out of ten mules have striped legs. I once saw a mule with its 
legs so much striped that any one might have thought that it was 
a hybrid-zebra; and Mr. W. C. Martin, in his excellent treatise on 
the horse, has given a figure of a similar mule. In four coloured 
drawings, which I have seen, of hybrids between the ass and zebra, 
the legs were much more plainly barred than the rest of the body ; 
and in one of them there was a double shoulder-stripe. In Lord 
Morton's famous hybrid from a chestnut mare and male quagga, 
the hybrid, and even the pure offspring subsequently produced 
from the same mare by a black Arabian sire, were much more 
plainly barred across the legs than is even the pure quagga. 
Lastly, and this is another most remarkable case, a hybrid has been 
figured by Dr. Qray (and he informs me that he knows of a second 
case) from the ass and the hemionus ; and this hybrid, though the 
ass only occasionally has stripes on his legs and the hemionus has 
none and has not even a shoulder-stripe, nevertheless had all four 
legs haired, and biid three short shoulder-stripes, like those on the 
dun Devonshire and Welsh ponies, and even had some zebra-like 
atripes on the sides of its face. With respect to this last fact, I was 
80 convinced that not even a stripe of colour appears from what is 
commonly called chance, that I was led solely from the occurrence 
of the &ce-8tripe8 on this hybrid from the ass and hemionus to ask 
Colonel Poole whether such face-stripes ever occurred in the etni- 
Motly striped Rattywar breed of horses, and was, as we have seen, 
answered ri the affinnative. 
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What now are we to say to these several facts ? We see seTaral 
distinct species of the horse-genus becoming, by simple variation, 
striped on the legs like a zebra, or striped on the shoulders like an 
ass. In the horse we see this tendency strong whenever a dun tint 
appears — a tint which approaches to tbat of the general colouring 
of the other species of the genus. The appearance of the stripes is not 
accompanied by any change of form or by any other new character. 
We see this t^ency to become striped most strongly displayed in 
hybrids from between several of tiio most distinct species. Now 
observe the case of the several breeds of pigeons : they are descended 
from a pigeon (including two or three sub-epecies or geographical 
races) of a bluish colour, with certain bars and other marks ; and when 
any breed assumes by simple variation a bluish tint, these bars and 
other marks invariably reapfiear ; but without any other change of 
form or character. When the oldest and truest breeds of various 
colours are crossed, we see a strong tendency for the blue tint and bars 
and marks to reappear in the mongrels. I have stated that the most 
probable hypothesis to account for the reappearance of very ancient 
characters, is — that there is a tendency in the young of each sucoe»- 
sive generation to produce the long-lost character, and that this 
tendency, from unknown causes, sometimes prevails. And we have 
just seen that in several species of the horse-genus the stripes are 
either plainer or appear more commonly in the young than in the 
old. Call the breeds of pigeons, some of which have bred true for 
centuries, species ; and how exactly parallel is the case with that of 
the species of the horse-genus I For myself, I venture confidently 
to look back thousands on thousands of generations, and I see an 
animal striped like a zebra, but perhaps otherwise very differently 
constructed^ the common parent of our domestic horse (whether or 
not it be descended from one or more wild stocks) of the ass, the 
hemionus, quagga, and zebra. 

He who believes that each equine species was independently 
created, will, I presume, assert that each species has been created 
yni\i a tendency to vary, both under nature and under domestication, 
in this particular manner, so as often to become striped like the 
other species of the genus ; and that each has been created with 
a strong tendency, when crossed with species inhabiting distant 
quarters of the world, to produce hybrids resembling in their 
■tripes, not their own parents, but other species of the genus. To 
i«lmit this view is, as it seems to me, to reject a real for an unreal, 
or at least for an unknown, cause. It makes the works of God a 
mere mockery and deception ; I would almost as soon believe with 
the old and ignorant cosmogonists. that fossil shells had never lived 
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Uit had been created in stone so as to mock the shells liTing on the 
•nirthore. 

i8»mmary.— Our ignOTance of the laws of vaiiation is profound. 
Not in one case out of a hundred can we pretend to assign any 
reason why this or that part has Taried. But whenever we have 
the means of instituting a oomparision, the snme laws appear to 
have acted in prodticing the lesser differences between rarieties of 
^e same species, and the greater differences between species of the 
same genus. Changed conditions generally induce mere fluctuating 
variability, but sometimes they cause direct and definite effects ; 
and these may become strongly marked in the course of time, 
though we haye not sufficient evidence on this hea<l. Habit in 
producing constitutional peculiarities and use in strengthening and 
disuse in weakening and diminishing organs, appear in many cases 
to have been potent in their effects. Homologous parts tend to vary 
in the same manner, and homologous parts tend to cohere. Modifi- 
cations in hard parts and in external parts sometimes affect softer 
and internal parts. When one part is largely developed, perhaps it 
tends to draw nourishment from the adjoining parts ; and every 
part of Ae structure which can be sared without detriment will be 
BftTed. Changes of structure at an early age may affect parts sub- 
sequently developed ; and many cases of correlated variation, the 
nature of which we are unable to understand, undoubtedly occur. 
Multiple parts are Tariable in number and in structure, f^erhaps 
arising fnnn such parts not having been closely specialised for any 
particular function, so that their modifications have not been doeely 
checked by natural selection. It follows probably from this same 
csuse, that organic beings low in the scale are more variable than 
those standing higher in ihe scale, and which have their whole 
Ofgaoieatioo more specialised. Rudimentary organs, from being 
useless, are not r^ulated by natural selection, and hence are 
rariablsu Specific characters — that is, the charactera which have 
come to differ since the several species of the same genus branched 
off from s oommon parent — are more variable than generic cha- 
racters, or those which have long been inherited, and have not 
differed within this same period. In these remarks we have re- 
ferred to special parts or organs being still variable, because they 
hare recently varied and thus come to differ ; but we have also seen 
in the second chapter that the same principle applies to the whole 
individual ; for in a district where many species of a gfuus are 
found — that is, where there has been much former variation and 
differentiation, or where the manufactory of new specific forms has 
been actively at work— in that district and amongst these speoiea, 
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ire now find, on an averago, most Tarieties. Secondary lexnal 
eharactera are highly variable, and such characters differ much in 
the species of the same group. Variability in the same parts of the 
organisation has generally been taken advantage of in giving secon- 
dary sexual ditierences to the two sexes of the same species, and 
specific differences to the several species of the same genus. Any 
part or organ developed to an extraordinary size or in an extra- 
ordinary manner, in comparison with the same part or organ in the 
allied species, must have gone through an extraordinary amount of 
modification since the genus arose; and thus we can understand 
why it should often still be variable in a much higher degree than 
other parts ; for variation is a long-continued and slow process, and 
natural selection will in such cases not as yet havo had time to 
overcome the tendency to further variability and to reversion to a 
less modified state. But when a species with any extraordinarily- 
developed organ has become the parent of many modified descen- 
dants — which on our view must be a very slow process, requiring a 
long lapse of time — ^in this case, natural selection has succMoeded in 
giving a fixed character to the organ, in however extraordinary a 
manner it may have been developed. Species inheriting nearly the 
same constitution fix)m a common parent, and exposed to similar 
influences, naturally tend to present analogous variations, or these 
same species may occasionally revert to some of the characters of 
tlieir ancient progenitors. Although new and important modifica- 
tions may not arise from reversion and analogous variation, such 
modifications will add to the beautiful and harmonious diversity of 
nature. 

Whatever the cause may be of each slight difference between the 
offspring and their parents — and a cause for each must exist — ^we 
have reason to believe that it is the steady accumulation of bene- 
ficial differences which has given risa to all the more important 
niodificatioDs of structure in relation to the habits of each speoitu 
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CHAPTEB VL 

Difficulties ot ths Ibjookt, 

DiflksltiM of the theory of deMeot with modification — Ab^Doe or raritj 
of tnuuitioiul Tariotiet — Transitions in habita of life — BiTorsified 
habita in the same ipeciea — Species with habits widelj different 
from those of their allies — Organs of extreme perfection — Modes of 
transition — Cases of difficalty — Katura non fhcit saltern — Organs 

of small importance — Organs not In all cases absolatelj perfect 

The law of Unity of Tfpe and of the Conditions of Existence embraced 
by the theory of Natural Selection. 

LoMO before the reader has arrived at this part of my work, a crowd ' 
of difiBculties will haye occurred to bim. Some of them are so 
■erioos that to this daj I can hardly reflect on them without being 
in some degree staggered ; bat» to the best of my judgment^ the 
number are only apparent, and those that are real are greater not, 
I think, fatal to the theory. 

These difficulties and objections may be classed under the foUow>'l 
ing heads* — First, why, if species have descended from other species 1 
by fine gradations, do we not erery where see innumerable tran- \ 
sitional forms? Why is not all nature in confusion, instead of the 
species being, as we see them, well defined ? 

Secondly, is it possible that an animal haying, for instance, the 
•tructure and habits of a bat, could haye been formed by the modifi- 
cation of some other animal with widely-difierent habits and 
structure? Can we believe that natural selection could produce* 
on the one hand, an organ of trifling importance, such as the tail of 
a giraffe, which serves as a fly-flapper, and, on the other hand, an 
organ so wonderful as the eye? 

Thirdly, can instincts be acquired and modified through natural 
selection ? What shall we say to the instinct which leads the bee 
to make oelli, and which has practically anticipated the discoyeriet 
of profound mathematicians ? 

Fourthly, how can we account for species, when crossed, being 
fterile and producing sterile offspring, whereas, when yarieties are 
fTOflied, thdr fertility is unimpaired ? 

J he two first heads will here be discussed ; some miscellaueout 
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objectionB in the followiDg chapter ; Instinct and Hjhridism in the 
two succeeding chapters. 

On the Absence or Rarity of Transitional Varieties. — ^As natural 
selection acts solely by the proserration of profitable modifications, 
each new form will tend in a fully-stocked country to take the plaot 
of, and finally to exterminate, its own less improved parent-form 
and other less-favourea forms with which it comes into competition. 
Thus extinction and natural selection go hand in hand. Hence, if 
we look at each species as descended from some unknown form, 
both the parent and all the transitional yarieties will generally haye 
been exterminated by the very process of the formation and per* 
lection of the new form. 

But, as by this theory innumerable transitional forms must have 
existed, why do we not find them embedded in countless numbers 
in the crust of the earth ? It will be more convenient to discuss 
this question in the chapter on the Imperfection of the Geological 
Record ; and I will here only state that I believe the answer mainly 
lies in the record being incomparably less perfect than is generally 
supposed. The crust of the earth is a vast museum; but the 
natural collections hare been imperfectly made, and cmly at long 
intervals of time. 

But it may be urged that when several closely-allied species 
inhabit the same territory, we surely ought to find at the present 
time many transitional forms. Let us take a simple case : in 
tiavelling from north to south over a continent, we generally meet 
at successive intervals with closely sUiod or representative species, 
evidently filling nearly the same place in the natural economy of 
the land. These representative spedes often meet and interlock ; 
and as the one becomes rarer and rarer, the other becomes more and 
more frequent, till the one replaces the other. But if we compare 
these qpecies where they intermingle, they are generally as absolutely 
distinct from each other in every detail of structure as are QMcimens 
taken from the metropolis inhabited by each. By my theory these 
allied species are descended from a. common parent ; and during the 
process of modification, each has become adapted to the conditions 
of life of its own region, and has supplanted and exterminated its 
original parent-fonn and all the transitional varieties between its 
past and present states. Hence we ought not to expect at the 
present time to meet with numerous transitional varieties in each 
region, though they must have existed there, and may be embedded 
there in a fossil condition. But fin. the intermediate r^on, having 
intermediate conditions of life, why do we not now find closely* 
linking inurmodiate varieties?' Ihis difficulty for a loi^ tims 
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quite confounded me. But I think it can bo in large part ex- 
plained* 

in the firtt place we should be extremely caatioos in inferring, 
becaose an area is now continuons, that it haa been continnoon 
dnring a long period. Geology would lead us to belicTe that moet 
continents ha^e been broken up into islands even during the later 
tertiary p^ods ; and in such islands distinct species m^t have 
been separately formed without the possibility of intermediate 
Tarieties existing in the intermediate xones. hy changes in the 
form of the land and of climate, marine areas now oontinuons must 
often hare existed within recent times im a far less continuous and 
uniform condition than at present. But I will pass oyer this way 
of escaping from the difficulty ; for I believe that many perfectly 
defined species have been formed on strictly continuous aress; 
though I do not doubt that the formerly broken condition of areas 
now continuous, has played an important part in the formation of new 
species, more especially with freely-croMing and wandering animals. 

in looking at species as they are now distributed over a wide 
area, we generally find them tolerably numerous over a lar^^e 
territory, then becoming somewhat abruptly rarer and rarer on the 
oonfines, and finally disappearing. Hence the neutral territory 
between two representative species is generally narrow in comparison 
with the territory proper to each. We see the same £ftct in 
ascending mountains, and sometimes it is quite remarkable how 
abruptly, as Alph. de Candolle has observed, a common alpine 
i^ecies disappears. The same fiict has been notioed by E. Forbes 
in sounding the depths of the sea with the dredge. To those who 
kx)k at climate and the physical conditions of life as the all- 
important elements of distribution, these facts ought to cause 
surprise, as climate and height or depth graduate away insensibly. 
But when we bear in mind that almost every species, even in its 
metropolis, would increase immensely in numbers, were it not fmr 
other c(mipeting species ; that nearly all either prey on or serve as 
prey for others ; in short, that each organic being is either directly 
or indirectly related in the most important manner to other organic 
beings, — we see that the range of the inhabitants of any country 
by no means exclusively depends on insensibly changing physical 
eonditions, but in a large part on the presence of other spedes, on 
which it lives, or by which it is destroyed, or with which it comes 
Into competition ; and as these species are already de&ied objects, 
oot blending one into another by insensible gradatkms, the range of 
tny one species, depending as it does on the range of others, will 
tend to be sharply defined. Moreover, etch spedes on die ooc&finef 
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of its range, where it exists in lessened numbeirs, will, during fluctu- 
ations in the number of its enemies or of its prey, or in the nature 
of the seasons, be extremely liable to utter extermination ; and thus 
ltd gcographi(^ range will come to be still more sharply defined. 

As allied or representative species, when inhabiting a continuonp 
area, are generally distributed in such a manner that each has a 
wide range, with a comparatively narrow neutral territory between 
them, in which they become rather suddenly rarer and rarer; then, 
as varieties do not essentially dififer from species, the same rule will 
probably apply to both ; and if we take a varying species inhabiting 
a very large area, we shall have to adapt two varieties to two lar^e 
areas, and a third variety to a narrow intermediate zone, llie 
intermediate variety, consequently, will exist in lesser numbere 
from inhabiting a narrow and lesser area ; and practically, as far as 
I can make out, this rule holds good with varieties in a state of 
nature. I have met with striking instances of the rule in the case 
of varieties intermediate between well-marked varieties in the genua 
Balanus. And it would appear from information given me by Mr. 
Watson, Dr. Asa Gray, and Mr. Wollaston, that generally, when 
varieties intermediate between two other forms occur, they are much 
rarer numerically than the forms which they connect. Now, if we 
may trust these facts and inferences, and conclude that varieties 
linking two other varieties together generally have existed in lesser 
numbero than the forms which they connect, then we can understand 
why intermediate varieties should not endure for very long periods : 
— why, as a general rule, they should be exterminated and disappear, 
sooner than the forms which they originally linked together. 

For any form existing in lesser numbers would, as already 
remarked, run a greater chance of being exterminated than one 
esJsting in large numbere ; and in this particular case the inter- 
mediate form would be eminently liable to the inroads of closely- 
allied forms existing on both sides of it. But it is a fiEir more 
important consideration, that during the process of further modifi- 
cation, by which two varieties are supposed to be converted and 
perfected into two distinct species, the two which exist in larger 
numbers, from inhabiting larger areas, will have a great advantage 
over the intermediate variety, which exists in smaller numbere 
in a narrow and intermediate zone. For forms existing in larger 
numbere will have a better chance, within any given period, of 
presenting further favourable variations for natural selection to 
seize on, than will the rarer forms which exist in lesser numberi^ 
Hence, the more common forms, in the race for life, will tend to 
beat and supplant the less common forms, for these will be mon 
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slowly modified and improyed. It is tbe same principle which, as 
I believe, accounts for the common species in each countiy, as 
shown in the second chapter, presenting on an average a greatef 
number of well-marked varieties than do the rarer species. I may 
illustrate what I mean by supposing three varieties of sheep to be 
kept, one adapted to an extensive mountainous region; a second 
to a comparatively narrow, hiljy tract ; and a third to tbe wide 
plains at the base ; and that the inhabitants are ail trying with 
eqca^ steadiness and skill to improve their stocks by selection ; the 
chances in this case will be strongly in favour of the great holders 
on the mountains or on the plains, improving their breeds more 
quickly than the snmll holders on the intermediate narrow, hilly 
tract ; and consequently the improved mountain or plain breed will 
soon take the place of the less improved hill breed ; and thus the 
two breeds, which originally existed in greater numbers, will come 
into close contact with each other, without the interposition of the 
BUf^lanted, intermediate hill-variety. 

To sum up, I believe that species come to be tolerably well- 
defined objects, aod do not at any one period present an inextricable 
chaos of varying and intermediate links : first, because new varie- 
ties are very slowly formed, for variation is a slow pxxMss, and 
natural selection can do nothing until fitvourable individual 
differences or variations occur, and until a place in the natural 
polity of the country can be better filled by some modification of 
some one or more of its inhabitants. And such new places will 
depend on slow changes of climate, or on the occasional immigration 
of new inhabitants, and, probably, in a still more important degree, 
on some of the old inhabitants becoming slowly modified, with the , 
new forms thus produced and the old ones acting and reacting on - 
each other. So that, in any one region and at any one time, we 
ought to see only a few species presenting slight modifications of . 
structure in some degree permanent ; and this assuredly we do see. / ] 

Secondly, areas now continuous must often have existed within f 
the recent period as isolated portions, in which many forms, more 
especially amongst the classes which unite for each birth and 
wander much, may have separately been rendered sufiiciently 
distinct to rank as representative species. In this case, inter- 
mediate varieties between the several representative species and 
their common parent, must formerly have existed within each 
isolated portion of the land, but these links during the process of 
natural selection will have been suppUmted and exterminated, so 
ihat they will no longer bd found in a living state. 

'lliirdly, when two or more varieties have been formed in difierenf 
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portions of a strictly contmnoos area, intermediate rarieties will, it 
is probable, at first have been formed in the intermediate zones, but 
they will geoerolly have had a short duration. For these inter- 
mediate varieties will, from reasons already assigned (namely from 
wliat we know of the actual distributicm of closely allied or repre- 
sentative species, and likewise of acknowledged varieties), exist in 
the intermediate zones in lesser numbers than the varieties which 
they tend to connect. From this cause alone the intermediate 
varieties ¥rill bo liable to accidental extermination ; and during the 
process of further modification through natural selection, they will 
almost certainly be beaten and supplanted by the forms which they 
connect ; iox these from existing in greater numbers will, in the 
aggregate, present more varieties, and thus be further improved 
through natural selection and gain further advantages. 

Lastly, looking not to any one time, but to all time, if my theory 
be true, numberless intermediate varieties, linking closely together 
all the species of the same group, must assuredly have existed ; but 
the very process of natural selection constantly tends, as has been 
so often remarked, to exterminate the parent-forms and the inter- 
mediate links. Consequently evidence of their former existence 
could be found only amongst fossil remains, which are preserved, as 
we shall attempt to show in a future chapter, in an extremely im- 
perfect and intermittent record. 

On the Origin and Transitions <f Organic Beings with peculiar 
Hahiis and Slructure,^l% has been asked by Uie opponents of such 
views as I hold, how, for instance, could a land carnivorous animal 
have been converted into one with aquatic habits; for how could 
the animal in its transitional state have subsisted ? It woukl be 
easy to show that there now exist carnivorous animals presenting 
close intermediate grades from strictly terrestrial to aquatic habits ; 
and as each exists by a struggle for Hfe, it is clear that each must be 
well adapted to its place in nature. Look at the Mustela vison of 
North America, which has webbed feet, and which resembles an 
otter in its fur, short legs, and form of tail During the summer 
this animal dives for and preys on fish, but during the long winter 
it leaves the frozen waters, and preys, like other pole-cats, on mice 
\nd land animals. If a difierent case had been taken, and it had 
been asked how an insectivorous quadruped could possibly have been 
converted into a flying bat, the question would have been far mors 
difficult to answer. Yet I think such difficulties have little weight. 

Here, as on other occasions, I lie under a heavy disadvantage, for, 
out of the ^:umy striking cases which I have collected, I can give 
only one or two instances of transitional habits and structures is 
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tilled species ; and of diyersified habits, either constant or occa* 
sioDal, in the same spedes. And it seems to me that nothing less 
than a long list of such cases is sufficient to lessen the difficulty in 
any particular case like that of the bat. 

Look at the family of squirrels ; here we have the finest gra- 
dation from animals with their tails only slightly flattened, and 
from others, as Sir J. Richardson has remarked, with the posterior 
part i;f their bodies rather wide and with the skin on their flanks 
rather full, to the so-called flying squirrels ; and flying squirrels 
bava their limbs and even the base of the tail united by a broad 
expanse of skin, which serves as a parachute and allows them to 
glide through the air to an astonishing distance from tree to tree. 
We cannot doubt that each structure is of use to each kind of 
squirrel in its own country, by enabling it to escape birds or beasts 
of prey, to collect food noore quickly, or, as there is reason to 
believe, to lessen the danger from occasional falls. But it does not 
follow from this fact that the structure of each squirrel is the best 
that it is possible to conceive under all possible conditions. I«t 
the climate and vegetation change, let other competing rodents or 
new beasts of prey immigrate, or old ones become modified, and all 
analogy would lead us to believe that some at least of the squirrels 
would decrease in numbers or become exterminated, unless they 
also became modified and improved in structure in a corresponding 
manner. Therefore, 1 can see no difficulty, more especially under 
changing conditions of life, in the continued preservation of indi- 
viduab with fuller and frilier flank-membranes, each modification 
being useful, each being propagated, imtil, by the accumulated 
effiscts of this process of natural selection, a perfect so-called flying 
squirrel was produced. 

Now look at the Galeopithecus or so-called flying lemur, which 
formerly was ranked amongst bats, but is now believed to belong 
to the Insectivora. An extremely wide flank-membrane stretches 
from the comers of the jaw to the tail, and includes the limbs 
with the elongated fingers. This flank-membrane is furnished with 
an extensw muscle. Although no graduated links of structure, fitted 
for gliding through the air, now connect the Galeopithecus with 
the other Insectivora, yet there is no difficulty in supposing that 
such links formerly existed, and that each was developed in the 
same manner as with the less perfectly gliding squirrels ; each grado 
of structure having been useful to its possessor. Nor can 1 ««« 
•ny insuperable difficulty in furUier believing that the memYjiraiia 
connected fingers and fore-arm of the Galeopithecus ini?^^ have 
oei n greatly lengthened by natural seUction • and this, as far as tht 
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Drgans of flight are concerned, would have oonyertod the aninml 
into a bat. In certain bats in which the wing-membrane eztendfl 
from the top of the shoulder to the tail and includes the hind-legs, 
we perhaps see traces of an apparatus originally fitted for gliding 
through the air rather than for flight. 

If about a dozen genera of birds were to become extinct, who 
would have ventured to surmise that birds might have existed 
which used their wings solely as flappers, like the logger-headed 
duck (Micropterus of Eyton) ; as fins in the water and as front-legs 
on the land, like the penguin ; as sails, like the ostrich ; and fimo- 
uonally for no purpose, like the Apteryx ? Tet the structure of 
each of these birds is good for it, under the conditions of life to 
which it is exposed, for each has to live by a struggle ; but it is not 
nocesarily the best possible under all possible conditions. It muse 
not be inferred from these remarks that any of the grades of wing- 
structure here alluded to, which perhaps may all be the result of 
disuse, indicate the steps by which birds actually acquired their 
perfect power of flight; but they serve to show what diversified 
means of transition are at least possiblei 

Seeing that a few members of such water-breathing classes as 
the Crustacea and MoUusca are adapted to live on the land ; and 
seeing that we have flying birds and manmials, flying insects of the 
most diversified t3rpes, and formerly had flying reptiles, it is con- 
ceivable that flying-fish, which now glide far through the air, 
slightly rising and turning by the aid of their fluttering fins, might 
have been modified into perfectly winged animals. If this had 
b.-en efiected, who would have ever imagined that in an early 
transitional state they had been Uie inhabitants of the open ocean, 
and had used their incipient organs of flight exclusively, as far as 
we know, to escape being devoured by other fish ? 

When we see any structure highly perfected for any partionlar 
habit, as the wings of a bird for flight, we should bear in mind that 
animals displaying early transitional grades of the structure will 
seldom have survived to the present day^ for they will have been 
supplanted by their successors, which were gradually rendered more 
perfect through natural selection. Furthermore, we may conclude 
that transitional states between structures fitted for very diflerent 
hubits of life will rarely have been developed at an early period in 
great numbers and under many subordinate forms. Thus, to return 
to our imaginary illustration of the flying-fish, it does not seem 
probable that fishes capaVf e of true flight would have been developed 
under many subordinate forms, for taking prey of many kinds in 
cnauy ways, en the land and in the water, until their origans of fligU 
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bad come to a high 8tage of perfection, so as to have giyen^them a 
lecided advantage over other animals in the battle for life. * Hence 
the obanoe of discovering species with transitioDal grades of struo- 
tare in a fossil condition will always be less, from their having 
existed in lesser nnmbers, than in the case of species with fully 
developed stmctures. 

I will now give two or three instances both of diversified and of 
changed habits in the individuals of the same species. In either 
case it would be easy for natural selection to adapt the structure 
of the animal to its changed habits, or exclusively to one of its 
several habits. It is, however, difficult to decide, and immaterial 
for us, whether habits generally change first and structure after^ 
wards ; or whether slight modifications of structure lead to changed 
habits ; both probably often occurring almost simultaneously. Of 
cases of changed habits it will suffice merely to allude to that of the 
many British insects which now feed on exotic plants, or exclu- 
sively on artificial substances. Of diversified habits innumerable 
instances could be given : I have often watched a tyrant fiycatcher 
(Saurophagus sulphuratus) in South America, hovering over one 
^x>t and then proceeding to another, like a kestrel, and at other 
times standing stationary on the margin of water, and then dashing 
into it like a kingfisher at a fish. In our own country the larger 
titmouse (Parus major) may be seen climbing branches, almost like 
a creeper ; it sometimes, like a shrike, kills small birds by blows 
on the head ; and I have many times seen and heard it hammering 
the seeds of the yew on a branch, and thus breaking them like a 
nuthatch. In North America the black bear was seen by Heame 
swimming for hours with widely open mouth, thus catching, almost 
like a whale, insects in the water. 

As we sometimes see individuals following habits different from 
those proper to thoir species and to the other species of the same 
genus, we might expect that such individuals would occasionally 
give rise to new species, having anomalous habits, and with their 
structure either slightly or considerably modified from that of 
their type. And such instances occur in nature. Can a more 
striking instance of adaptation be given than that of a woodpecker 
for climbing trees and seizing insects in the chinks of the bark ? Yet 
in North America there are woodpeckers which fted largely on fruit, 
and others with elongated wings which chase insects on the wing. 
On the plains of La Plata, where hardly a tree grows, there u a 
woodpecker (Colaptes campestris) which has two toes before and 
two behind, a long pointed tongue, pointed tail-feathers, sufficiently 
ititif to support the bird in a vertical position on a post, but not ao 
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ittiff as in the typical woodpeckers, and a straight strong beak. Tho 
beak, boVever, is not so straight or so strong as in the typical 
wood|«cker8, but it is strong enough to bore into wood. Hence 
this Coiaptes in all tho essential parts of its structure is a wood- 
pecker. Even in such trifling characters as the colouring, the 
harsh tone of the voice, aud undulatory flight, its close blood- 
relationship to our common woodpecker is plainly declared; yet, 
as I can assert, not only from my own observations, but from those 
of the accurate Azara, in certain large districts it does not climb 
trees, and it makes its nest in holes in banks 1 In certain other 
districts, however, this same woodpecker, as Mr. Hudson states, 
frequents trees, aud bores holes in the tnink for its nest. I may 
mention as another illustration of the varied habits of this genus, 
that a Mexican Coiaptes has been described by De Saussure as 
boring holes into bard wood in order to lay up a store of acorns. 

Petrels are the most aeiial and oceanic of birds, but in the quiet 
sounds of Tierra del Fnego, the Puffinuria beraidi, in its general 
habits, in its astonishing power of diving, in its manner of swim- 
ming and of flying when made to take flight, would be mistaken 
by any one for an auk or a grebe ; nevertheless it is essentially a 
petrel, but with many parts of its organisation profoundly modified 
in relation to its new habits of life ; whereas the woodpecker of 
La Plata has had its structure only slightly modified. In the case 
of the wateiH>uzel, the acutest observer by examining its dead body 
would never have suspected its sub-aquatic habits ; yet this bird, 
which is allied to the thrush family, subsists by diving — using its 
wings under water, and grasping stones witb its feet All the 
members of the great order of Hymenopterous insects are terrestrial, 
excepting the genus Proctotrupes, which Sir J(^ Lubbock has 
discovered to be aquatic in its habits ; it often enters the water and 
dives about by the use not of its legs but of its wings, and remains 
as long as four hours beneath the surface ; yet it exhibits no modi* 
fication in structure in accordance with its abnormal habits. 

He who believes that each being has been created as we now see 
it, must occasionally have felt surprise when he has met with an 
mimal having habits and structure not in agreement. What can 
be plainer than that the webbed feet of ducks and geese are formed 
for swimming ? Yet there are upland geese with webbed feet which 
rarely go near the water ; and no one except Audubon has seen the 
frigate-bird, which has all its four toes webbed, alight on the surface 
of the ocean. On the other hand, grebes and coots are eminently 
•quatic, although their toes are only bordered by membrane. What 
leems plainer than that the long toes, not fumisheil with membnuia 
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of the Grallatores are fonneJ for walking over swamps and floating 
plants? — the water-lien and landrail are members of this order, 
yet the first is nearly as aquatic as the coot, and the second nearly 
as terrestrial as the quail or partridge. In such cases, and many 
others could be given, habits have changed without a corresponding 
change of structure. The webbed feet of the upland goose may be 
said to have bocome almost rudimentary in function, though not 
in structure. In the frigate-bird, the deeply scooped membrane 
between the toes shows that structure has begun to diange. 

He who believes in separate and innumerable acts of creation 
may say, that in these cases it has pleaaed the Creator to cause a 
being of one type to take the place of one belonging to another 
type; but thb seems to me only re-stating the fact in dignified 
language. He who believes in the struggle for existence and in the 
principle of natural selection, will acknowledge that every organic 
being is constantly endeavouring to increase in numbers ; and that ; 
if any one being varies ever so little, either in habits or stnicture, 
and thus gains an advantage over some other inhabitant of the \ 
same country, it will seize on the place of that inhabitant, however / 
difiisrent that may be from its own place. Hence it will cause him / 
no surprise that there should be geese and frigate-birds with webbed \ 
feet, living on the dry land and rarely alighting on the water ; 
that there should be long-toed corncrakes, living in meadows in- 
stead of in swamps ; that there should be woodpeckers where hardly 
a tree grows; that there should be diving thrushes and diving 
Hymenoptera, and petrels with the habits of auks. 

Oryans cf extreme Perfection and CompHcaiion, 
To suppose that the eye with all its inimitable contrivances Tor 
adjusting the focus to difierent distances, for admitting different 
amounts of light, and for the correction of spherical and chromatic 
aberration, could have been formed by natural selection, soemb, J 
I freely confe&s absurd in the highest degree. When it was first 
said that the sun stood still and the world turned round, the I 
common sense of mankind declared the doctrine false ; but the old j 
saying of Vox populi, vox Dei, as every philosopher knows, cannot 
be trusted in science. Reason tells me, t^t if numerous gradations ' 
from a simple and imperfect eye to one cx)mplex and perfect can ' 
be shown to exist, each grade being useful to its possessor, as is ' 
certainly the case ; if further, the eye ever varies and the variations , 
be inhcdted, as is likewise certainly the case; and if such varia< , 
tioDS ih^nld be useful to any animal under changing conditions 01 1 1 
.'ife» thflD the difScolty of believing thftt a perfect and complex tj9 
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ooald bo formed by natuxU selection, though insuperable by our 
imagination, should not be considered as subversive of the theory. 
How a nerve comes to be sensitive to light, hardly concerns ua 
more than how life itself originated ; but I may remark that, as 
•ome of the lowest organisms, in which nerves cannot be detected, 
evre capable ot perceiving light, it docs not seem impossible that 
c }rtain sensitive elements in their sarcode should become aggregated 
uid developed into nerves, endowed with this special sensibility. 

In searching for the gradations through which an organ in any 
species has been perfected, we ought to look exclusively to its lineal 
progenitors ; but this is scarcely ever possible, aud we are forced to 
look to other species and genera of the same group, that is to the 
collateral descendants from the same parent-form, in order to see 
what gradations are possible, and for the chance of some gradations 
having been transmitted in an unaltered or little altered condition. 
But tho state of the same organ in distinct classes may incidentally 
throw light on the steps by which it has been perfected. 

The simplest organ which can be called an eye consists of an 
optic nerve, surrounded by pigment-cells and covered by translucent 
skin, but without any lens or other refractive body. We may, 
however, according to M. Joordain, descend even a step lower 
and find aggregates of pigment-cells, apparently serving as organs 
of vision, without any nerves, and resting merely on sarcodic tissue. 
Eyes of the above simple nature are not capable of distinct vision, 
and serve only to distinguish light from darkness. In certain star- 
fishes, small depressions in the layer of pigment which surrounds 
the nerve are filled, as described by the author just quoted, with 
transparent gelatinous matter, projecting with a convex surface, like 
the cornea in the higher animals. He suggests that this serves not 
to form an image, but only to concentrate the luminous rays and 
render their perception more easy. Jo this concentration of the 
rays we gain the first and by far the most important step towards 
tho formation of a true, picture-forming eye ; for we have only to 
place the naked extremity of the optic nerve, which in some of the 
lower animals lies deeply buried in the body, and in ttome near 
the surface, at the right distance from the concentrating apparatus, 
and an image will be formed on it. 

In the great class of the Articulata, we may start from an optic 
nerve simply coated with pigment, the latter sometimes forming a 
•ort of pupil, but destitute of a lens or other optical contrivance. 
With insects it is now known that the numerous &cets on the 
oomea of their great compound eyes form true lenses, and that 
U jO oonea include corionsly modified nervous filaments. But thest 
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dfg&iiB in tho Articulata are so much diversified that Muller fuimerl^ 
nuule three main classes with seven subdivisions, besides a fourth 
main class of aggregated simple eyes. 

When we reflect on these facts, here jiivcn much too briefly, with 
n-si^ect to the wide, diversified, and graduated range of structure in 1 / 
the eyes of the lower animals ; and when we bear in mind how y^ 
small the number of all living forms must be in comparison with ]) ] 

those which have become extinct, the difficulty ceases to be very I *f^^ 
great in believing that natuml eelcction may have converted the 
simple apparatus of ac optic nerve, coated with pigment and 
invested by transparent membrane, into an optical instrument as 
perfect as is possessed by aiiy member of the Articulate Class. 

He who will go thus far, ou^ht nut to hesitate to go one stop 
further, if he finds on finishing this volume that large bodies 
of facts, otherwise inexplicable, can be explained by the theory of 
modification through natural selection ; he ought to admit that a 
structure even as perfect as an eagle's eye mi-ht thus be formed, 
although in this case he does not know the transitional states. It 
has been objected that in order to modify the eye and still preserve 
it as a perfect instrument, many changes would have to be efiected | 
simultaneously, which, it is assumad, could not be done through I 
natural selection ; but as I have attempted to show in my work on' 
the variation of domestic animals, it is not necessary to suppose 
that the modifications were all simultaneous, if they were extremely 
slight and graduaU Difierent kinds of modification would, also, 
serve for the same general purpose : as Mr. Wallace has remarked, 
** if a lens has too short or too long a focus, it may be amended 
either by an alteration of curvature, or an alteration of density ; if 
the curvature be irregular, and the rays do not converge to a point, 
then any increased regularity of curvature will be an improvement. 
So the contraction of the iris and the muscular movements of the 
eye are ndther of them essential to vision, but only improvements 
wiiich might have been added and perfected at any stage of the 
construction of the instrument.** Within the highest division of 
the auimal kingdom, namely, the Yertebrata, we can start from an 
eye so simple, tha: it consists, as in tbe lancelet, of a little sack of 
transparent skin, fiunished with a nerve and lined with pigment, 
but destitute of any other apparatus. In fishes and reptiles, as 
Owen has remarked, " the range of gradations of dioptric structures 
is very great** It is a significant fact that even in man, according 
to the high authority of Yirchow, the beautiful crystalline lens is 
formed in the embryo by an accumulation of epidermic cells, lying 
Id a sack'like fold of the skin ; and tha vitreous body is forma) 
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£rom embryonic tub-cutaneous tissue. To arriye, however, at a 
just conclusion regarding the formation of the eye, with all its mar- 
vellous yet not absolutely perfect characters, it is indispensable 
that the reason should conquer the imagination ; but I have felt 
the difficulty far too keenly to be surprised at others hesitating to 
extend the principle of natural selection to so startling a length. 

It is scarcely possible to avoid comparing the eye with a telescope. 
We know that this instrument has been perfected by the long- 
continued efiforts of the highest human intellects ; and we naturally 
infer that the eye has been formed by a somewhat analogous 
prooeMs. But may not this inference be presumptuous ? Have we 
any right to assume that the Creator works by intellectual powers 
like those of man? If we must compare the eye to an optical 
instrument, we ought in imagination to take a thick layer of 
transparent tissue, with spaces filled with fluid, and with a nerve 
sensitive to light beneath, and then suppose every part of this layer 
to be continually changing slowly in density, so as to separate into 
layers of different densities and thicknesses, plaoed at different 
distances from each other, and with the surfaces of each layer 
slowly changing in form. Further we must suppose that there is a 
power, represented by natural selection or the survival <^ the fittest, 
always intently watching each slight alteration in the transparent 
layers ; and carefully preserving each which, under varied circum* 
stances, in any way or in any degree, tends to produce a distincter 
image. We must suppose each new state of the instrument to be 
multiplied by the million ; each to be preserved until a better one 
is produced, and then the old ones to be all destroyed. In living 
bodies, variation will cause the slight alterations, generation will 
multiply them almost infinitely, and natural selection will pick out 
with unerring t-kill each improvement Let this process go on for 
millions of years ; and during each year on millions of individuals 
of many kinds; and may we not believe that a living optical 
instrument might thus be formed as superior to one of glass, as the 
works of the Creator are to those of man ? 

Modez of Transition. 
If it could be demonstrated that any complex organ existed, 
which could not possibly have been formed by numerous, suo- 
oessive, slight modifications, my theory would absolutely break 
down. But I can find out no such case. No doubt many or<:ans 
exist of which we do not know the transitional grades, more espe- 
cially if we look to muoh-isulated species, round which, according to 
the theory, there has been much extinction. Or aji;ain, if we tak6 
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an organ common to ftU the members of a class, for in this latter 
ease the organ must have been originally formed at a remote period, 
since which all the many members of the class have been developed; 
and in order to discover the early transitional grades through which 
the organ has passed, we should have to look to very ancient anoe»> 
trml forms, long since become extinct. 

We should be extremely cautious in concluding that an or*:an 
could not have been formed by transitional gradations of some kind. 
Numerous cases could be given amongst the lower animals of the 
same organ ^performing at the same time wholly distinct functions; 
thus in the larva of the dragon-fly and in the fish Cobitee the 
alimentary canal respires, digests, and excretes. In the Hydra, the 
animal may be turned inside out, and the exterior surface will then 
digest and the stomach respire. In such cases natural selection 
m^t specialise, if any advantage were thus gained, the whde or 
part of an organ, which had previously performed two functions, for 
one function alone, and thus by insensible steps greatly change its 
nature. Many plants are known which regularly produce at the 
same time differently constructed flowers; and if such plants were 
to produce one kind alone, a great change would be effected with 
comparative suddenness in the character of the species. It is, how* 
ever, probable that the two sorts of flowers borne by the same plant 
were originally differentiated by finely graduated steps, which may 
still be followed in some few cases. 

Again, two distinct organs, or the same organ under two very 
different forms, may simultaneously perform in the same individual 
the same function, and this is an extremely important meana of 
transition: to give one instance, — there are fish with gills or 
branchisB that breathe the air dissolved in the water, at the same 
time that they breathe free air in their swimbladders, thid latter 
organ being divided by highly vascular partitions, and having a 
ductus pneumaticus for the supply of air. To give another instance 
from the vegetable kingdom : plants climb by three distinct means, 
by spindly twining, by clasping a support with their sensitive 
tendrils, and by the emission of aerial rootlets ; these three means 
are usually found in distinct groups, but some few species exhibit 
two of the means, or even all three, combined in the same indivi- 
dual In all such cases one of the two organs might readily be 
modified and perfected so as to perform all the work, being aided 
during the progress of modification by the other organ ; and then 
this other organ might be modified for some other and quite distinct 
purpose, or be wholly obliterated. 

The illustration ^ the swimbladder in fishes is a good cns^ 
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'because it Baows ns dearly the liighly important fact that an orgao 
originally oonstmcted far one parpoae, namely, flotation, may be 
oouverted into one for ap^dely different purpose, namely, respiration, 
'llie swimbladder has, also, beon worked in as an accessory to the 
auditory organs of certain fishes. All physiologists admit th&) 
the swimbliMider is homologous, or ^ ideally similar** in position and 
structure with the lungs of the higher vertebrate animals : hence 
there is no reason to doubt that the swimbladder has actually 
been oonverted into lun^ or an organ UKcd exclusively for 
lesptration. 

According to this view it may be inferred that all vertebrate 
animals with true lungs are descended by ordinary generation from 
an ancient and unknown protot3rpe, which was furnished with a 
floating apparatus or swimbladder. We can thus, as I infer from 
Owen's interesting description of these parts, understand the strange 
fact that every particle of food and drink which we swallow has to 
pass over the orifice of the trachea, with some risk of fidling into 
the lungs, notwithstanding the beautiful contrivance by which the 
glottis is closed. In the higher Yertebrata the branchiie have 
wholly disappeared — but in the embryo the slits on the sides of the 
neck and the loop-like course of the arteries still mark their former 
position. But it is conceivable that the now utterly lost branchias 
might have been gradually worked in by natural selection for some 
distinct purpose : for instance, Landois has shown that the win«zs 
of insects are developed from the tracheae ; it is therefore highly 
probable that in this great class organs which once served for 
respiration have been actually converted into organs for flight. 

In considering transitions of organs, it is so important to bear in 
mind the probability of conversion from one function to another, 
that I will give another instance. Pedunculated cirripedes have 
two minute folds of skin, called by me the ovigerous frena, which 
serve, through the means of a sticky secretion, to retain the eggs 
until they are hatched within the sack. These cirripedes have no 
oranchisD, the whole surface of the body and of the sack, together 
with the small frena, serving for respiration, llie Balanid» or 
sessile cirripedes, on the other hand, have no ovigerous frena, the 
eggs lying loose at the bottom of the sack, within the well-enclosed 
shell ; but they have, in the same relative position with the frena, 
large, much-folded membranes, which freely communicate with the 
circulatory lacunas of the sack and body, and which have been 
considered by all naturalists to act as branchisB. Now I think no 
one will dispute that the ovigerous frena in the one fiuuily are 
ftlicUy homologous with the branchisB of the other family ; indeed. 
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they graduate into each other. Therefore it need not be doubted 
that the two little folds of ekin, which originally aerred as 
ovigerons frena, but which^ likewise, very slightly aided in the 
act of respiration, have been gradually oonyerted by natural 
selection into branchise, simply through an increase in their size 
and the obliteration of their adhesiye gknds. If all pedunculated 
cirripedes had become extinct^ and they have suffered far more 
extinction than have sessile cirripedes, who would ever have 
imagined that the branchis in this latter &mily had originally 
existed as organs for preventing the ova from beii^ washed out of 
thesack? ] 

There is another possible mode of transition, namely, through 
the acceleration or retardation of the period of reproduction, lliia 
has lately been insisted on by Pro£ Cope and others in the United 
States. It is now known that some animals are capable of repfo- 
duction at a very early age, before they have acquired their perfect 
characters ; and if this power became thoroughly well developed in 
ft species, it seems probable that the adult stage of development 
would sooner or later be lost ; and in this case, especially if the 
larva differed much fiom the mature form, the character of the 
species would be greatly changed and degraded. Again, not a few 
animals, after arriving at maturity, go on changing in character 
during nearly their whole lives. With mammaU, for instance^ the 
form of the skull is often much altered with age, of which Dr. 
Murie has given some striking instances with seals; every one 
knows bow the horns of stags become more and more branched, 
ftnd the plumes of some birds become more finely developed, as 
they grow older. Prof. Cope states that the teeth of certain licarda 
change much in shape with advancing years ; with crustaceans not 
only many trivial, but some important parts assume a new 
character, as recorded by Fritz Miiller, after maturity. In all such 
cooss, and many could be given, — ^if the age for reproduction were 
retarded, the character of the species, at least in its adult state, 
would be modified; nor is it improbable that the previous and 
eariier stages of development would in some cases be hurried 
through and finally lost. Whether species have often or ever bt^en 
modified through this comparatively sudden mode of transition, I 
can form no opinion; but if this has occurred, it is probable that 
the difierences between the young and the mature, and between 
the matue and the old, were primordially acquired by giadualed 
•tepa. 
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Special DifficuUies qf the TIteary (f Natural Sdedion. 

Although we must be extremely cautioas in concluding that anj 
organ could not have been pEX)duced bj successiTe, amall, tran- 
gUicnal gradations, yet undoubtedly aeriouf oasee of difficulty occur. 

One of the most serious is that of neuter insects, which are often 
diffiurently coustructed from either the males or fertile females ; but 
this case will be treated of in the next chapter. The electric 
organs of fishes offer another case of special difficulty ; for it is 
impossible to conceiye by what steps these wondrous oigans have 
be^ produced. But this is not surprising, for we do not even 
know of what use they are. In the Gymnotus and Torpedo they 
no doubt serve as powerful means of defence, and perhaps for 
securing prey; yet in the Ray, as observed by Matteucci, an 
analogous organ in the tail manifests but little electricity, even 
when the animal is greatly irritated ; so little, that it can 
hardly be of any uae for the above purposes. Moreover, in the 
Bay, besides the organ just referred to, there is, as Dr. R. M'Donnell 
has shown, another organ near the head, not known to be electrical, 
but which appears to be the real homologue of the electric battery 
in the Torpeda It is generally admitted that there exists between 
these organs and ordinary muscle a close analogy, in intimate 
structure, in the distribution of the nerves, and in the manner in 
which they are acted on by various reagents. It should, also, be 
especially observed that muscular coutraction is accompanied by an 
electrical discharge ; and, as Dr. Badcliffe insists, ^ in the electrical 
apparatus of the torpedo during rest, there would seem to be a 
charge in every respect like that which is met with in mnscle aud 
nerve during rest, and the discharge of the torpedo, instead of being 
peculiar, may be only another form of the discharge which attends 
upon the action of muscle and motor nerve.** Beyond this we can- 
not at present go in the way of explanation ; but as we know so 
little about the uses of these organs, and as we know nothing about 
the habits and structure of the progenitors of the existing electric 
fishes, it would be extremely bold to maintain that no serviceable 
transitions are possible by which these organs might have been 
gradually developed. 

These organs appear at first to offer another and far more serious 
difficulty ; for they occur in about a dozen kinds of fish, of which 
seiveral are widely remote in their affimties. When the same organ 
is found in several members of the same class, especially if in 
membeis having very different habits of life, we may generally 
attribute its presence to inheritance horn a common ancestor^ and 
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its abeenoe in some of the members to loss through disuse or 
nAtmal selection. So that, if the electric organs had been 
hiherited from some one ancient progenitor, we might have 
expected that all electric fishes would have been specially related 
to each other ; but this is far from the case. Kor does geology at 
all lead to the belief that most fishes formerly possessed electric 
organs, which their modified descendants have now lost. But 
when we look at the subject more closely, we find in the sereral 
fishes provided with electric organs, that these are situated in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, — that they difier in conBtruction, as in 
Ihe arrangement of the plates, and, according to Pacini, in the 
{process or means by which the electricity is excited— and lastly, in 
being supplied with nerves proceeding from different sources, and 
this is pei^ps the most important of all the differences. Hence in 
the several fishes furnished with electric organs, these cannot be 
considered as homologous, but only as analogous in function. Con- 
sequently there is no reason to suppose that they have been inherited 
from a common progenitor ; for had this been the case they would - 
have closely resembled each other in all respects. Thus the difficulty 
of an organ, apparently the same, arising in several remotely allied , 
species, disappears, leaving only the lesser yet still great difficulty ; 
namely, by what graduated steps these organs have been developed t 
in each separate group of fishes. ^ 

The luminous organs which occur in a few insects, belonging 
to widely diffvent families, and which are situated in different 
parts <^ the body, offer, under our present state of ignorance, a 
difficulty almost exactly parallel witii that of the electric oigans. 
Other similar cases could be given ; for instance in plants, the very 
curious contrivance of a mass of pollen-grains, borne on a foot-stalk 
with an adhesive gland, is apparently the same in Orchis and 
Asclepias, — genera almost as remote as is possible amongst flowering 
plants ; but here again the parts are not homologous. In all cases 
of beings, far removed from each other in the scale of organisation, 
which are furnished with similar and peculiar organs, it will bt 
found that although the general appearance and function of the 
orgaiis may be the same, yet fundamental differences between them 
can always be detected. For instance, the eyes of cephalopods 
or cuttle-fish and of vertebrate animals appear wonderfully alike ; 
and in such widely sundered groups no part of this resemblance can 
be due to inheritance from a common progenitor. Mr. Mivart has 
advanced this case as one of special difficulty, but I am unable to . 
see the force of his argument An oigan for vision must be formed . 
•f transparent tissue, and must include some sort of lens fof { 
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throwing an image at the back of a darkened chamber. Beyond 
this superficial resemblance, there is hardly any real similarity 
between the eyes of cuttle-fish and yertebratcs, as may be seen by 
cousnldng Hensen*s admirable memoir on these organs in the 
Cephalopoda. It is impossible for me here to enter on details, but 
I may specify a few of the points of difierence. I'he crystalline lens 
in the higher cuttle-fish consists of two parts, placed one behind the 
other like two lenses, both having a very different stmcture and 
disposition to what occurs in the vertebrata. The retina is wholly 
different, with an actual inversion of the elemental parts, and with 
a large nervous ganglion included within the membranes of the 
eye. The reUtions of the muscles are as different as it is pos- 
sible to conceive, and so in other points. Hence it is not a little 
difficult to decide how far even the same terms ou^ht to be employed 
in describing the eyes of the Cephalopoda and Vertebrata. It is, of 
course, open to any one to deny that the eye in either case could 
have been developed through the natural selection of successive, 
slight variations ; but if this be admitted in the one case, it is 
clearly possible in the other ; and fundamental differences of struc- 
ture in the visual organs of two groups might have been anti- 
cipated, in accordance with this view of their manner of formation. 
As two men have sometimes independently hit on the same 
invention, so in the several foregoing cases it appears that natural 
selection, working for the good of each being, and taking advan- 
tage of all favourable variations, has produced similar or<;ans, as 
far as function is concerned, in distinct organic beings, which 
owe none of their structure in common to inheritance from a 
common progenitor. 

Fritz Miiller, in order to test the conclusions arrived at in this 
Tolume, has followed out with much care a nearly similar line of 
argument. Several families of crustaceans include a few species, 
possessing an air-breathing apparatus and fitted to live out of the 
v^ter. In two of these families, which were more especially 
examined by MUller, and which are nearly related to each other, 
the species agree most closely in all important characters ; namely 
in their sense-organs, circulating system, in the position of the 
tul'ts of hair within their complex stomachs, and lastly in the 
whole structure of the water-breathing branchiae, even to the 
microscopical hooks by which they are cleansed. Uence it might 
have been expected that in the few species belonging to both 
families which live on the land, the equally-important air-breathing 
apparatus would have been the same; for why should this cm 
appamtus, given for the same purpose, have been made to difier. 
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whilst ftU the other important organs were closely similar or rather 
identical 

Frits Miiller argaes that this close nmilarity in so many points 
of structnre must, in accordance with the Tiews advanced \>y me, 
be accounted for by inheritance from a common progenitor. But 
as the vast majority of the species in the above two familiee, as 
well as most other crustaceans, are aquatic in their habits, it is 
improbable in the highest degree, that their common progem'tor 
should have been adapted for breathing air. Miiller was thus led 
carefully to examine the apparatus in the air-breathing species; 
and he found it to differ in each in several important points, as in 
the position of the orifices, in the manner in which they are opened 
and dosed, and in some accessory details. Now such differences 
are intelligible, and might even have been expected, on the suppo- 
sition that species belonging to distinct families had slowly become 
adapted to live more and more out of water, and to breathe the 
air. For these species, from belonging to distinct families, would 
have differed to a certain extent, and in accordance with the 
principle that the nature of each variation depends on two factors, 
vis. the nature of the organism and that of the surrounding cod- 
ditions, their variability assuredly would not have been exactly the 
9ame. GoDsequeutly natural selection would have had different 
materials or variations to work on, in order to arrive at the same 
functional result; and the structures thus acquired would almost ^ 
uecessarily have differed. On the hypothesis of separate acts of 1 
creation the whole case remains miintelligible. This line of I 
argument seems to have had great weight in leading Fritz Miiller | 
to accept the views maintained by me in this volume. ■ 

Another distinguished zoologist, the late Professor Clapar^e, has 
argued in the same manner, and has arrived at the same result. 
He shows that there are parasitic mites (Acaridaa), belonging to 
distinct sub-families and families, which are furnished with hair- 
claspers. These organs must have been independently developed, 
as they could not have been inherited from a common progenitor ; 
and in the several groups they are formed by the modification of 
the fore-legs,— of tiio hind-leg8,~K>f the maxilUe or lips, — and of 
appendages on the under side of the hind part of the body. 

In the foregoing cases, we see the same end gained and the same 
function performed, in beings not at all or only remotely allied, by 
organs in appearance, though not in development, closely similar. 
On the other hand, it is a conmion rule throughout nature that the 
lame end should be gained, even sometimes in the case of clo6ely-> 
lelated beings, by the must diversified means. How differsntiv 
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ooDstnicted is the featherod wing of % bird and the membrane- 
ooTered wing of a bat ; and still more so the four wings of a butter- 
fly, the two wings of a fly, and the two wings with the elytra of a 
beetle. Bivalve shells are made to open and shut, but on what a 
nmnber of patterns is the hinge constructed, — from the long row of 
neatly interlocking teeth in a Nucula to the simple ligament of a 
Mussel! Seeds are disseminated by their minuteness,— by their 
capsule being oonverted into a light balloon-like envelope, — by 
being embedded in pulp or flesh, formed of the most diverse parts, 
and rendered nutritious, as well as conspicuously coloured, so as to 
attract and be devoured by birds, — by having hooks and grapnels 
of many kinds and serrated awns, so as to adhere to the fur of 
quadrupeds, — and by being furnished with wiugs and plumes, as 
diflercnt in shape as they are elegant in structure, so as to be wafted 
by every breeze. I will give one other instance ; for this subject of 
\ ' the same end being gained by the most diversified means well 
\ deserves attention. Some authors maintain that organic beings 
\ \ have been formed in many ways for the sake of mere variety, 
\ \ almost like toys in a shop, but such a view of nature is incredible. 
\ I With plants having separated sexes, and with those in which, 
U though hermaphrodites, the pollen does not spontaneously fall on 
the stigma, some aid is necessary for their fertilisation. With 
several kinds this is effected by the pollen-grains, which are light 
and incoherent, being blown by the wind through mere chance on 
to the stigma ; and this is the simplest plan which can well be 
oonceived. An almost equally simple, though very difierf nt, plan 
occurs in many plants in which a symmetrical flower secretes a few 
drops of nectar, and is consequently visited by insects ; and these 
carry the pollen from the anthers to the stigma. 

From this simple stage we may pass through an inexhaustible 
number of contrivances, all for the same purpose and efiected in 
essentially the same manner, but entailing changes in every part of 
the flower. The nectar may be stored ia variously shaped reoep 
tacles, with the stamens and pistils modified in many ways, some 
times forming trap-like contrivances, and sometimes capable ol 
neatly adapted movements through irritability or elasticity. From 
such structures we may advance till we come to such a case ot 
extraordinary adaptation as that lately described by Dr. Criigcr in 
the Coryanthes. This orchid has part of its labellum or lower lip 
hollowed out into a great bucket, into which drops of almost pure 
water continually fall from two secreting horns which stand above 
it ; and when the bucket is half full, the water overflows by a 
spout on one side. The basal part of the labellum stands over th« 
bucket, and is itself hollowed out into a sort of chamber with two 
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'mtcral entrances; within this chamber there are curious fleshy 
ridges. The most ingenious man, if he had not witnessed what 
takes place, could never have imagined what purpose all these part* 
serve. But Dr. Crttger saw crowds of large humble-bees visiting 
the gigantic flowers of this orchid, not in order to suck nectar, but 
to gnaw off the ridges within the chamber above the bucket ; in 
doing this they frequently pushed each other into the bucket, and 
their wings being thus wetted they could not fly away, but were 
compelled to crawl out through the passage formed by the spout or 
overflow. Dr. Crflger saw a "continual procession* of bees thus 
crawling out of their involuntary bath. The passage is narrow, and 
is roofed over by the column, so that a bee, in forcing its way out, 
first rubs its beck against the viscid stigma and then against the 
viscid glands of the pollen-masses. The pollen-masses are thus 
glued to the back of the bee which first haptens to crawl out 
through the passage of a lately expanded flower, and are thus 
carried away. Dr. Gdiger sent me a flower in spirits of wine, with 
a bee which he had killed before it had quite crawled out with a 
pollen-mass still fasten^ to its back. When the bee, thus provided, 
flies to another flower, or to the same flower a second time, and is 
pushed by its comrades into the bucket and then crawls out by the 
passage, the pollen-mass necessarily comes first into contact with 
the viscid stigma, and adheres to it, and the flower is fertilised. 
Now at last we see the full use of every part of the flower, of the 
water-secreting horns, of the bticket half full of water, which 
prevents the bees firom flying away, and forces them to crawl out 
through the spout, and rub against the properly placed viscid pollen- 
masses and the viscid stigma. 

llie construction of the flower in another closely allied orchid, 
namely the Catasetimi, is widely difierenf though serving the same 
end ; and is equally curious. Bees visit these flowers, like those of 
the Coryanthes, in order to gnaw the labellum * in doing this they 
ioevitably touch a long, tapering, sensitive proleotion, or, as I have 
called it, the antenna. I'his antenna, when touched, transmits a 
sensation or vibration to a certain membrane which is instantly 
ruptured ; this sets free a spring by which the pollen-mass is shot 
forth, like an arrow, in the right direction, and adheres by its 
▼iscid extremity to the back of the bee. The poUen-^mass of the 
male plant (for the sexes are separate in this orchid) is thus carri«M< 
U) the flower of the female plant, where it is brousLtit into contact 
•ith the stigma, which is viscid enough to break certaixx e^'vs^v. 
threads, and retaining the pollen, fertilisation is effected. 

How, it may be asked, in the foregoing and in innumerable ntVei 
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Instanoes, can we understand the graduated scale of complexity aid 
the multifarious means for gaining the same end. The answer no 
doubt is, as aheady remarked, that when two forms yary, which 
ab-eady diiTer from each other m some slight degree, the variability 
will not be of the same exact nature, and consequently the results 
obtained through natural selection for the same general purpose will 
not be the same. We should also bear in mind that every highly 
developed organism has passed throu^l\ many changes; and that 
each modified structure tends to be inherited, so that each modi- 
fication will jiot readily be quite lost, but may be again and again 
further altered. Hence the structure of each part of each species, 
for whatever purpose it may serve, is the sum of many inherited 
changes, through which the species has passed during its successive 
adaptations to changed habits and conditions of life. 

Finally then, although in many cases it is most difficult even to 
conjecture by what transitions organs have arrived at their present 
state ; yet, considering how small the proportion of living and known 
forms is to the extinct and unknown, I have been astonished how 
rarely an organ can be named, towards which no transitional grade 
is known to lead. It certainly is true, that new organs appearing 
as if created for some special purpose, rarely or never appear in any 
being ; — as indeed is shown by that old, but somewhat exaggerated, 
canon in natural history of ^ Natura non facit saltum.** We meet 
/ ' with this admission in the writings of almost every experienced 
/ naturalist ; or as Milne Edwards has well expressed it. Nature is 

' , prodigal in variety, but niggard in innovation. Why, on the 

\ theory of Creation, should there be so much variety and so little 
^ real novelty? Why should all the parts and organs of many 
independent beings, each supposed to have been separately created 
for its proper place in nature, be so commonly linked together by 
graduated steps? Why should not Nature take a sudden leap 
from structure to structure? On the theory of natural selection, 
we can clearly understand why she should not; for natural 
selection acts only by taking advantage of slight successive varia- 
tions; she can never take a great and sudden leap, but must 
advance by short and sure, though slow steps. 

Or^nR qflUHe apparent Importance, as afected by Natural 
Selection, 

As natural selection acts by life and death, — by the survival of 
the fittest, and by the destruction of the less well-fitted indi- 
viduals, — ^1 have sometimes felt great difficulty in understanding 
the origin or formation of parts of little importance; almost m 
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gr«at, though of a very different kind, as in the case of the most 
porfect and complex organs. 

In the first piaoe, we are much too ignorant in regard to the 
whole economy ot any one organic being, to say what slight modifi- 
cations wooid be of importance or not. In a former chapter I have 
given instances of very trifling characters, sach as the down on 
fruit ana the colour of its flesh, the colour of the skin and hair of 
qaacumpeds, which, from being correlated with constitutional 
differences or from determining the attacks of insects, might 
assuredly be acted on by natural selection. The tail of the giraffe 
l«x>Rs lise an artificially constructed fly-flapper ; and it seems at 
first incredible that this could have been adapted for its present 
purpose by successive slight modifications, each better and better 
fitted, for so trifling an object as to drive away flies ; yet we should 
pause before being too positive even in this case, for we know that 
the distribution and existence of cattle and other animals in South 
America absolutely depend on their power of resisting the attacks 
of insects : so that individuals which could by any means defend 
themselves from these small enemies, would be able to range ini 
new pastures and thus gain a great advantage. It is not that th< 
larger quadrupeds are actually destroyed (except in some 
cases) by flies, but they are incessantly hanissed and their strei 
reduced, so that they are more subject to disease, or not so ^ell 
enabled in a coming dearth to search for food, or to escape from 
beasts of prey. 

Organs now of trifling importance have probably in some cases 
been of high importance to an early progenitor, and, after having 
been slowly perfected at a former period, have been transmitted to 
existing species in nearly the same state, although now of very 
slight use ; but any actually injurious deviations in their structure 
would of course have been checked by natural selection. Seeing 
how important an organ of locomotion the tail is in most aquatic 
•.niirmln, its general presence and use for many purposes in so 
many land animals, which in their lungs or modified swimbladders 
betray their aquatic origin, may perhaps be thus accounted for. A 
well-developed tail having been formed in an aquatic animal, it 
j[iight subsequently come to be worked in for all sorts of purposes, 
^-as a fly-flapper, an organ of prehension, or as an aid in turning, as 
in the case of the dog, though the aid in this latter respect must be 
slight, for the hare, with hardly any tail, can double stUl more 
|uickly. 

In the second place, we may easily err in attributing impoxtanixi 
to characters, and in believing that they have boen developed 
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througli natural selection. We must by no means oTerlook the 
effects of the definite action of changed conditions of life, — of so- 
called spontaneous yariations, which seem to depend in a quite 
subordinate degree on the nature of the conditions, — of the ten* 
dency to reversion tc long-lost characters, — of the complex laws of 
growth, such as of correlation, compensation, of the pressure of one 
part on another, &a, — and finally of sexual selection, by which 
characters of use to one sex are often gained and then transmitted 
more or less perfectly to the other sex, though of no use to this 
sex. But structures thus indirectly gained, although at first of no 
advantage to a species, may subsequently have been taken advan- 
tage of by its modified descendants, under new conditions of life 
and newly acquired habits. 

If green woodpeckers alone had existed, and we did not know 
that there were many black and pied kinds, I dare say that we 
should have thought that the green colour was a beautiful adapta- 
tion to conceal this treo-frequenting bird from its enemies; and 
consequently that it was a character of importance, and had been 
acquired through natural selection ; as it is, the colour is probably 
in chief part due to sexual selection. A trailing palm in the Malay 
Archipelago climbs the loftiest trees by the aid of exquisitely con- 
structed hooks clustered around the ends of the branches, and this 
contrivance, no doubt, is of the highest service to the plant ; but as we 
see nearly similar hooks on many trees which are not climbers, and 
which, as there is reason to believe from the distribution of the thorn- 
bearing species in Africa and South America, serve as a defence 
against bro\\ sing quadrupeds, so the spikes on the palm may at 
first have been developed for this object, and subsequently have been 
improved and taken advantage of by tiie plant, as it underwent 
further modification and became a climber. I'he naked skin on the 
head of a vulture is generally considered as a direct adaptation for 
wallowing in putridity ; and so it may be, or it may possibly be 
due to the direct action of putrid matter ; but we should be very 
cautions in drawing any such inference, when we see that the skin 
on the head of the clean-feeding male Turkey is likewise naked. 
The sutures in the skulls of young mammals have been advanced as 
a beautiful adaptation for aiding partuqtion, and no doubt they 
/ , 'l facilitate, or may be indispensable for this act; but as sutures 
occur in the skulls of young birds and reptiles, which have only to 
escape from a broken egg, we may infer that this structure has 
arisen from the laws of growth, and has been taken advantage of in 
j I the parturition of the higher animals. 

We are profoundly ignorant of the cause of each slight variatio 
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or indiyidual difierence ; and we are immediately made consciooa 
of this by reflecting on the dififerences between Uie breeds of our 
domesticated animals in different countries, — ^more especially in the 
less civilised countries where there has been but little methodical 
selection. Animals kept by savages in different countries often 
have to struggle for their own subsistence, and are exposed to a 
certain extent to natural selection, and individuals with slightly 
different constitutions would succeed best under different climates. 
With cattle susceptibility to the attacks of flies is correlated with 
colour, as is the liability to be poisoned by certain plants ; so that 
even colour would be thus subjected to the action of natural 
selection. Some observers are convinced that a damp climate 
affects the growth of the hair, and that with the hair the horns are 
correlated. Mountain breeds always differ from lowland breeds ; 
and a mountainous country would probably affect the hind limbs 
from exercising them more, and possibly even the form of the 
pelvis ; and then by the law of homologous variation, the front 
Umbs and the head would probably be affected. The shape, also, 
of the pelvis might affect by pressure the shape of certain parts of 
the young in the womb. The laborious breathing necessary in 
high regions tends, as we have good reason to believe, to increase 
the size of the chest ; and again cctrelation would come into play. 
The effects of lessened exercise together with abundant food on the 
whole organisation is probably still more important ; and this, as 
H. von Nathusius has lately shown in his excellent Treatise, is 
apparently one chief cause of the great modification which the 
breeds of swine have undergone. But we are far too ignorant to specu- 
late on the relative importance of the several known and unknown 
causes of variation ; aud I have made these remarks only to show 
that, if we are unable to account for the characteristic differences 
of our several domestic breeds, which nevertheless are generally 
admitted to have arisen through ordinary generation from one or a 
few parent-stocks, we ought not to lay too much stress on our 
ignorance of the precise cause of the slight analogous differences 
between true species. 

Utilitarian Doctrine, how far true : Beauty, how acquired. 
The foregoing remarks lead me to say a few words on the protest^ -j 
lately made by some naturalists, against the utilitarian doctrine I 
that every detail of structure has been produced for the good of its | 
possessor. They believe that many structures have been created 
for the sake of beauty, to delight man or the Creator (but this 
Wtter point is beyond the scope of scientific discussion), or for tba 
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•ake of mere Tariety, % view already discussed. Such doctrines, if 
true, would be absolutely fatal to my theory. I fully admit that 
many structures are now of no direct use to their possessors, and 
may never have been of any use to their progenitors ; but this does 
not prove that they were formed solely for beauty or variety. No 
doubt the definite action of changed conditions, and the various 
causes of modifications, lately specified, have all produced an 
efiect, probably a great effect, independently of any advantage thus 
gained. But a still more important consideration is that the chief 
part of the organisation of every living creature is due to inherit- 
ance ; and consequently, though each being assuredly is well fitted 
for its place in natui;^, many structures have now no very close and 
direct relation to present habits of life, llius, we can hardly 
believe that the webbed feet of the upland goose or of the frigate- 
bird are of special use to these birds ; we cunnot believe that the 
similar bones in the arm of the monkey, in the fore-leg of the 
horse, in the wing of the bat, and in the flipper of the seal, are of 
special use to these animals. We may safely attribute these 
structures to inheritance. But webbed feet no doubt were as 
useful to the progenitor of the upland goose and of the frigate-bird, 
as they now are to the most aquatic of living birds. 80 we may 
believe that the progenitor of the seal did not possess a flipper, but 
a foot with five toes fitted for walking or grasping ; and we may 
further venture to believe that the several bones in the limbs of 
the monkey, horse, and bat, were originally developed, on the 
principle of utility, probably through the reduction of more 
numerous bones in the fin of some ancient fish-like progenitor of 
the whole class. It is scarcely possible to decide how much 
allowance ought to be made for such causes of change, as the 
definite action of external conditions, so-called spontaneous varia- 
tions, and the complex laws of growth ; but with these important 
exceptions, we may conclude that the structure of every living 
creature either now is, or was formerly, of some direct or in- 
direct use to its possessor. 

With respect to the belief that organic beings have been created 
beautiful for the delight of man, — a belief which it has been pro- 
nounced is subversive of my whole theory, — I may first remark 
that the sense of beauty obviously depends on the nature of the 
mind, irrespective of any real quality in the admired object ; and 
that the idea of what is beautiful, is not innate or unalterable. 
We see this, for instance, in the men of different races admiring an 
entirely cifi^nt standard of beauty in their women. If beautiful 
objeete had been created solely for man's gratification, it ought it 
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be ihown that before man appeared, there was less beauty on the} 
face of the earth than since he came on the stage. Were the beau- 1 
tiful volute and cone shells of the Eocene epoch, and the graoefuUyj 
•ciilptnred ammonites of the Secondary period, created that man! 
might ages afterwards admire them in his cabinet? Few objectij 
are more beaatiful than the minute siliceous cases of the diatoi 
maoese: were these created that they might be examined an^. 
admired under the higher powers of the microscope ? The beaut|r 
in this latter case, and in many others, is apparently wholly dije I 
to symmetry of growth. Flowers rank amongst the most beautiftl ^ 
productions of nature ; but they have been rendered conspicuous ^ 
in contrast with the green leaves, and in consequence at the same 
time beautiful, so that they may be easily observed by insects. I 
have come to this conclusion from finding it an invariable rule that 
when a flower is fertilised by the wind it never has a gaily-coloured 
corolla. Several plants habitually produce two kinds of flowers; 
one kind open and coloured so as to attract insects; the oth 
closed, not coloured, destitute of nectar, and never visited by inseci 
Hence we may conclude that, if insects had not been developed on 
face of the eartb, our plants would not h&ve been decked with beai 
tiful flowers, but would have produced only such poor flowers as we 
see on our fir, oak, nut and a&h trees, on grasses, siiinach, docks, atd 
nettles, which are all fertilised through the agency of the wind. A 
t»imilar line of argument holds good with fruits ; that a ripe straw* 
berry or cherry is as pleasing to the eye as to the palate, — that the' 
gaily-coloured fruit of the spindle-wood tree and the scarlet berries 
of Uie holly are beautiful objects, — will be admitted by every one. 
But this beauty serves merely as a guide to birds and beasts, in 
order that the fruit may be devoured and the manured seeds dis- 
seminated : I infer that this is the case from having as yet found 
no exception to the rule that seeds are always thus disseminated 
when embedded within a fruit of any kind (that is within a fleshy 
or pulpy envelope), if it be coloured of any brilliant tint, or ren- 
dered conspicuous by being white or black. 

On the other hand, I willingly admit that a great number of 
male animals, as all our most gorgeous birds, some fishes, reptiles, 
and mammals, and a host of magnificently coloured butterflies, 
have been rendered beautiful for beauty's sake ; but this has been 
effected through sexual selection, that is, by the more beautiful 
males having been continually preferred by the females, and not for 
the delight of man. So it is with the muaic oC birds. We may 
faifer from all this that a nearly dmilar taste for beauU^ colourt 
and for musical sounds runs through a large l>wl of the aidnitl 
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kingdom. When the female is as beautifully coloured as the male* 

which is not rarclj the case with birds and butterflies, the cause 

apparently lies in the colours acquired through sexual selection 

having been transmitted to both sexes, instead of to the males 

- alone. How the sense of beauty in its simplest form — that is, the 

1 reoepticm of a peculiar kind of pleasure from certain colours, forms, 

and sounds — ^was first deyel(^)ed in the mind of man and of the lower 

animals, is a very obscure subject. The same sort of difiBculty is 

presented, if we enquire how it is that certain flavours and odours 

/give pleasure, and others displeasure. Habit in all these cases 

j appears to have come to a certain extent into play ; but there must 

I be some fundamental cause in the constitution of the nervous 

; system in each species. 

Natural selection cannot possibly produce any modification in 
a species exclusively for the good of another species; though 
throughout nature one species incessantly takes advantage of, and 
profits by, the structures of others. But natural selection can 
and does often produce structures for the direct injury of other 
animals, as we see in the fang of the adder, and in the ovipositor 
of the ichneumon, by which its e<;p9 are deposited in the living 
bodies of other insects. If it could be proved that any part ol 
the structure of any one species had been formed for the exclusive 
good of another species, it would annihilate my theory, for such 
could not have been produced through natural selection. Although 
many statements may be found in works on natural history to this 
effect, I cannot find even one which seems to me of asy weight. 
It is admitted that the rattlesnake has a poison-fang for its own 
defence, and for the destruction of its prey; but some authors 
suppose that at the same time it is furnished with a rattle for its own 
injury, namely, to warn its prey. I would almost as soon believe 
that the cat curls the end of its tail when preparing to spring, in 
order to warn the doomed mouse. It is a much more probable 
view that the rattlesnake uses its rattle, the cobra expands its frill, 
and the pufif-adder swells whilst hissing so loudly and harshly, in 
order to alarm the many birds and beasts which are known to 
attack even the most venomous sjx^cies. Snakes act on the same 
principle which makes the hen ruffle her feathers and expand her 
wings when a dog approaches her chickens ; but I have not space 
here to enlarge on the matiy ways oy which animals endeavour to 
frighten away their enemies. 

Natural selection will never produce in a being any structuva 
more injurious than beneficial to that being, for natural st lection 
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tcts solely by and for the good of each. Ko organ will be formed* 
as Paley has remarked, for the purpose of causing pain or for doing 
an injury to its possessor. If a fair balance be struck between the 
good and evil caused by each part, each will be found on the whole 
advantageous. After the lapse of time, under changing conditions 
of life, if any part comes to be injurious, it will be moditied ; or if it 
be not so, the being will become extinct as myriads have beooms 
extinct 

Natural selection tends only to make each organic being as 
perfect as, or slightly more perfect than, the other inhabitants of the 
same country with which it comes into competition. And we see 
that this is the standard of perfection attained under nature. The 
endemic {nroductions of New Zealand, for instance, are perfect one 
compared with another ; but they are now rapidly yielding before 
the advancing legions of plants and animals introduced from Europe, 
Natural selection will not produce absolute perfection, nor do we 
always meet, as far as we can judge, with this high standard under 
nature. The correction for the aberration of light is said by MiUier 
not to be perfect even in that most perfect organ, the human eye. 
Helmholtz, whose ju<lgment no one will dispute, after describing 
in the strongest terms tUe wonderful powers of the human eye, 
adds these remarkable words : ** That which we have discovered 
in the way of inexactness aod imperfection in the optical machine 
and in the image on the retina, is as nothing in comparison with the 
incongruities which we have just come across in the domain of the 
sensations. One might say that nature has taken delight in accu- 
mulating contradictions in order to remove all foundation from the 
theory of a pre-existing harmony between the external and internal 
worlds.** If our reason leads us to admire with enthusiasm a 
multitude of inimitable contrivances in nature, this same reason 
teUs us, though we may easily err on both sides, that some other 
contrivances are less perfect Can we consider the sting of the bee 
as perfect, which, when used against many kinds of enemies, 
cannot be withdrawn, owing to the backward serratures, and thus 
inevitably causes the death of the insect by tearing out its viscera ? 

If we look at the sting of the bee, as having existed in a remote 
) rogenitor as a boring and serrated instrument, like that in so many 
members of the same great order, and that it has since been modi- ' 
fied but not perfected for its present purpose, with the poison origi- 
nally adapted for some other object, such as to produce galls, sinoo 
intensified, we can perhaps understand how it is that the use of the 
•ting should 80 often cause the inaecfs own death: for if on 
the whole the power of stinging be useful to the social oommimityi 
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it will fulfil all the reqairements of natund selectkm, thoagb it may 
eauae the death of some few members. If we admire the truly 
wonderful power of scent by which the males of many insects find 
their females, can we admire the production for this single porpoee 
of thousands of drones, which are utterly useless to the community 
for any other purpose, and which are ultimately slaughtered >^ 
their industrious and sterile sisters ? It may be difficult, but we 
ought to admire the savage instinctive hatred of the queen-bee, 
which urges her to destroy the young queens, her daughters, as soon 
as they are bom, or to perish herself in the combat ; for undoubtedly 
this is for the good of the community ; and maternal love or ma* 
temal hatred, though the latter fortunately is most rare, is all the 
same to the inexorable principle of natural selection. If we admire 
the several ingenious contrivances, by which orchids and many other 
plauts are fertilised through insect agency, can we consider as 
equally perfect the elaboration of dense clouds of pollen by our 
fir-trees, so that a few granules may be wafted by chance on to the 
ovules ? 

Summary I the Ixiw of Unity of Type and of tJte Condition* of 
Existence embraced by the Theory of Natural Selection, 

We have in this chapter discussed some of the difficulties and 
objections which may be urged against the theory. Many of them 
are serious; but I think that in the discussion light has been thrown 
on several facts, which on the belief of independent acts of creation 
are utterly obscure. We have seen that species at any one period 
are not indefiuitily variable, and are not linked together by a 
multitude of intermediate gradations, partly because the process of 
natural selection is always very slow, and at any one time acts only 
on a few forms; and partly because the very process of natural 
selection implies the continual supplanting and extinction of pre- 
ceding and intermediate gradations. Closely allied species, now 
living on a continuous area, must often have been formed when the 
area was not continuous, and when the conditions of life did not 
insensibly graduate away from one part to another. When two 
varieties are formed in two districts of a continuous area, an inters 
mediate variety will often be formed, fitted for an intermediate 
eone ; but from reasons assigned, the intermediate variety will 
usually exist in lesser numbers than the two forms which it 
connects ; consequently the two latter, during the course of further 
modification, firom existing in greater numbers, will have a great 
advantage over the less nimierous intermediate variety, and will 
Ihns generally miooeed in supplanting and exterminating it 
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We have seen in this chapter how caatioos we should be in oon- 
dnding that the most different habits of life could not graduate 
mto each other; that a bat, for instance, could not have been 
fonned by natural selection from an animal which at first only 
glided through the air. 

We have seen that a species nnder new conditions of life may 
Qhange its habits; or it may have diversified habits, with some 
yeiy unlike those of its nearest congeners. Hence we can under- 
stand, bearing in mind that each organic being is trying to lire 
wherever it can live, how it has arisen that there are upland geese 
with webbed feet, ground woodpecken^ diving thrushes, and petrels 
with the habits of auks. 

Although the belief that an organ so perfect as the eye could 
have been formed by natural selection, is enough to stagger any 
one; yet in the case of any organ, if we know of a long series of 
gradations in complexity, each good for its possessor, then, under 
changing conditions of life, there is no logical impossibility in the 
acquirement of any conceivable degree of perfection through natural 
selection. In the cases in which we know of no intermediate or 
transitional states, we should be extremely cautious in concluding 
that none can have existed, for the metamorphoses of many organs 
show what wonderful changes in function are at least possible. For 
instance, a swimbUdder has apparently been converted into an air- 
breathing lung. The same organ having performed simultaneously 
very different functions, and then having been in part or in whole 
specialised for one function ; and two distinct organs having pei^ 
formed at the same time the same function, the one having been 
perfected whilst aided by the other, must often have largely facili- 
tated transitions. 

We have seen that in two beings widely remote from each other 
in the natural scale, organs serving for the same purpose and in 
external appearance closely similar may have been separately and 
independently formed ; but when such organs are closely examined, 
essential differences in their structure can almost always be detected; 
and this naturally follows from the principle of natural selection. 
On the other hand, the common rule throughout nature is infinite 
diversity of structure for gaining the same end ; and this again 
naturally follows from the same great principle. 

In many cases we are hi too ignorant to be enabled to assert that 
a part or organ is so unimportant for the welfare of a species, thai 
modifications in its structure could not have been slowly aocomu- 
bted by means of natural selection. In many other cases, modii* 
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cations are probacy the direct result of the laws of yariation or of 
growth, independently of any good having been thns gained. Bat 
even suoh structures have often, as we may feel assured, been 
subsequently taken advantage of, and still farther modified, for the 
good of species under new conditions of life. We may, also, belies 
that a part formerly of high importance has frequently been re- 
tained (as the tail of an aquatic animal by its terrestrial descend- 
ants), though it has become of sach small importance that it coold 
not., in its present state, have been acquired by means of natural 
uelection. 

Natural selection can produce nothing in one species for the 
exclusive good or injury of another ; though it may well produce 
parts, organs, and excretions highly useful or even indispensable, or 
i*gain highly injurious to another species, but in all cases at the 
same time useful to the possessor. In each well-stocked country 
natural selection acts through the competition of the inhabitants, 
and consequently leads to success in the battle for life, only in 
accordance with the standard of that particular country. Hence 
the inhabitants of one country, generally the smaller one, often 
yield to the inhabitants of another and generally the larger country. 
For in the larger country there will have existed more individuals 
and more diversified forms, and the competition will have been 
severer, and thus the standard of perfection will have been rendered 
higher. Natural selection will not necessarily lead to absolute 
perfection ; nor, as far as we can judge by our limited faculties, can 
absolute perfection be everywhere predicated. 

On the theory of natural selection we can clearly understand the 
full meaning of that old canon in natural history, " Natura non 
facit saltum." This canon, if we kx^ to the present inhabitants 
alone of the world, is not strictly correct ; but if we include all 
those of past times, whether known or unknown, it must on this 
theory be strictly true. 

It IB generally acknowledged that all organic beings have been 
formed on two great laws-^ Unity of Type, and the Conditions of 
Existence. By unity of type is meant that fundamental agreement 
in structure which we see in organic beings of the same class, and 
which is quite independent of their habits of life. On my theory, 
unity of type is explained by unity of descent. The expression of 
conditions of existence, so often insisted on by the illustrious 
Cuvier, is fully embraced by the principle of natural selection. For 
natural selecticn acts by either now adapting the varying parks of 
each being to its organic and inorganic conditioDS oif life ; or by 
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having adapted them duriDg past periods of time : the adaptations 
being aided in many cases by the increased nse or disuse of parts, 
being affected by the direct action of the external conditions of 
life, and aabjected in all cases to the several laws of growth and 
Tariation. Hence, in fact, the law of the Conditions of Existence is 
the higher law ; as it inclodea, through the inheritance of former 
rariations and adaptationi, thai of Unity of Type. 
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MiSCELLAKBOUB ObJEOTIOKS TO THE TUEOBT 07 NaTUBAL 

Sei^ction. 

Loigeyity — ModiBcationt bot necessarily simnltaneons — Modifications 
apparently of no direct serrioe — ProgressiTe derelopment — Character! 
of small functional importance, the most constant— Supposed incom- 
petence of natnral selection to account for the incipient stages of 
nsefal structure*— Causes which interfere with the acquisition through 
natural selection of useful structures — Gradations of structure with 
changed functions— Widely different organs in members of the same 
class, deyeloped from one and the same source — Reasons for dbbelier- 
ing in great and abrupt modifications. 

I WILL devote this chapter to the oonsideraticm of Tsrious mis- 
oellaneons objections which have been advanced against my views, 
as some of the previous discussions may thus be made clearer ; but 
it would be useless to discuss all of them, as many have been made 
by writers who have not taken the trouble to understand the 
subject. Thus a distinguished German naturalist has asserted that 
the weakest part of my theory is, that I consider all organic beings 
as imperfect : what I have really said is, that all are not as perfect 
as they might have been in relation to their conditions ; and this is 
shown to be the case by so many native forms in many quarters of 
the world having yielded their places to intruding foreigners. Nor 
can organic beings, even if they were at any one time perfectly 
adapted to their conditions of life, have remained so, when their 
conditions changed, unless they themselves likewise changed ; and 
no one will dispute that the physical conditions of each country, as 
well as the numbers and kinds of its inhabitants, have undergone 
many mutations. 

A critic has lately insisted, with some parade of mathematical 
accuracy, that longevity is a great advantage to aU species, so that 
he who believes in natural selection ** must arrange his genealogical 
tree ' in such a manner that all the descendants have longer lives . 
than their progenitors 1 Cannot our critic conceive that a biennial 
plant or one of the lower animals might range into a cold climate 
and poriah there every winter; and yet, owing to advantage 
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gained through natural selection, survive from year to year by 
means of its seeds or ova? Mr. EL Bay Lankester has recently 
discussed this subject, and he concludes, as far as its extreme com- 
plexity allows him to form a judgment, that longevity is generally 
related to the standard of each species in the scale of organisation, 
as well as to the amount of expenditure in reproduction and in 
general activity. And these conditions have, it is probable, been 
largely determined throagh natural selection. 

It has been argued that, as none of the animals and plants of 
Egypt, of which we know anything, have changed during the last 
three or four thousand years, so probably have none in any part 
of the world. But, as Mr. G. H. Lewes has remarked, this line ol 
argument proves too much, for the ancient domestic races figured 
on the Egyptian monuments, or embalmed, are closely similar or 
even identical with those now living ; yet all naturalists admit that 
such races have been produced through the modification of their 
original types. I'he many animals which have remained unchanged 
since the commencement of the glacial period, would have been an 
incompatebly stronger case, for these have been exposed to great 
changes of climate and have migrated over great distances; whereas, 
in Egypt, daring the last several thousand years, the conditions of 
life, as fetr as we know, have remained absolutely uniform. The 
fact of little or no modification having been effected since the 
glacial period would have been of some avail against those who 
believe in an innate and necessary law of development, but is 
powerless against the doctrine of natural selection or the survival 
of the fittest, which implies that when variations or individual 
differences of a beneficial nature happen to arise, these will be 
preserved ; but this will be effected only under certain favourable 
circumstances. 

The celebrated palaeontologist, Broun, at the close of his German 
translation of this work, asks, how, on the principle of natural 
selection, can a variety live side by side with the parent-species? 
If both have become fitted for slightly different habits of life 01 
conditions, they might live together ; and if we lay on one side 
polymorphic species, in which the variability seems to be of a 
peculiar nature, and all mere temporary variations, such as size, 
albinism, &c., the moie permanent varieties are generally found, as 
fiur as I can discover, inhabiting distinct stations, — such as high 
land or low land, dry or moist districta Moreover, in the case of 
animals which wander much about and cross freely, their varieties 
seem to be generally confined to distinct regtbns. 

Btoon also insists that distinct species never differ from each other 
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in single characters, but in many parts ; and he asks, how it always 
comes that many parts of the organisation should have been modi- 
fied at the same time through variation and natural selection? 
But there is no necessity for supposing that all the parts of any 
being have been simultaneously modified. The most striking 
modiBcationa, excellently adapted for some purpose, might, as was 
formerly remarked, be acquired by successive variations, if slight, 
first in one part and then in another ; and as they would be trans- 
mitlod all together, they would appear to us as if they had been 
simultaneously developed. The lx»t answer, however, to the above 
objection is afforded by those domestic races which have been 
modified, chiefly through man*s power of selection, for some special 
purQoae. Look at the race and dray horse, or at the greyhound 
and mastiff!. Their whole frames and even their mental characteristics 
have been modified ; but if we could trace each step in the history 
of their transformation, — and the latter steps can be traced, — we 
should not see great and simultaneous changes, but first one part 
and then another slightly modified and improved. Even when 
selection has been applied by man to some one character alone, 
— of which our cultivated plants offer the best instances, — it will 
invariably be found that altiiough this one part, whether it be the 
flower, fruit, or leaves, has been greatly changed, almost all the 
other parts have been slightly modified, lliis may be attributed 
partly to the principle of corrdated growth, and partly to so-called 
spontaneous variation. 

A much more serious objection has been urged by Bronn, and 
recently by Broca, namely, that many characters appear to be of no 
service whatever to their possessors, and therefore cannot have been 
influenced through natural selection. Bronn adduces the length of 
the ears and tails in the different species of hares and mice, — the 
complex folds of enamel in the teeth of many animals, and a 
multitude of analogous cases. With respect to plants, this subject 
has been discussed by N ageli in an admirable essay. He admits that 
natural selection has effected much, but he insists that the families 
of plants differ chiefly from each other in morphological characters, 
which appear to be quite unimportant for the welfare of the species. 
He consequently believes in an innate tendency towards progressive 
and more perfect development He specifies the arrangement of the 
cells in the tissues, and of the leaves on the axis, as oases in which 
natural selection could not have acted. To these may be added 
the numerical divisions in the parts of the flower, the position 
of the ovules, the shajje of the seed, when not of any use for dia* 
semination, &C. 
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There is much force in the above objection. Neverthelefls, wt 
ooght, in the first place, to be extremely cautious in pretending 
to decide what structures now are, or have formerly been, of use to 
each species. In the second place, it should always be borne in 
mind that when one part is modified, so will be other parts, through 
certain dimly seen causes, such as an increased or diminished flow 
of nutriment to a part, mutual pressure, an early developed part 
a£Eeoting one subsequently developed, and so forth, — as well as 
tlirough other causes which lead to the many mysterious cases 
of correlation, which we do not in the least under^stand. These 
agencies may be all grouped t(^ether, for the sake of brevity, under 
the expression of the laws of growth. In the third place, we have 
CO allow for the direct and definite action of changed conditions of 
(lie, and for so-called spontaneous variations, in which the nature 
of the conditions apparently plays a quite subordinate part Bud- 
variations, such as the appearance of a moss-rose on a commcu 
rose, or of a nectarine on a peach-tree, offer good instances of spon- 
taneous variations \ but even in these cases, if we bear in mind the 
power ot a minute drop of poison in producing complex galls, we \ 
ought not to feel too sure that the above variations are not the ; 
etfecv of some local change in the nature of the sap, due to some .' 
change m the conditions. There must be some efficient cause for ' 
each slight individual difference, as well as for more strongly* 
marked vanations which occasionally arise ; and if the unknown 
cause were to act persistently, it is almost certain that all the 
individuals of the species would be similarly modified. / 

in the earlier eaitions of this work I under-rated, as it now seems - 
probable, tne iiequency and importance of modifications due to 
spontaneous vaiiaoiiity. But it is impossible to attribute to this 
cause the innumerable structures which are so well adapted to the 
habits of life ot each species. I can no more believe in this, thai 
that the weil-adapted form ot a rapc^-horse or greyhound, which 
before the principle of selection by man was well understood, excited 
BO much surprise in the minos 01 tne oider naturalists, can thus be 
explained. 

it may be worth while to illustrate some of the foregoing remarks. 
With respect to the assumed inutiiity of various parts and organs, 
H is hardly necessary to observe that even in the higher and best- 
known animals many structures exist, which are so highly developed 
that no one doubts that they are of importance, yet their use has 
Dot been, or has only recently been, ascertained. As Bronn gives 
the length of the ears and tail in the seve^ species of mioo as 
bistancas, though trifiisg ones, of differences in structure whksh oa* 
9 
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be of no special use, I may mention that, according to Dr. ScbQbl, 
the external ears of thu common mouse are supplied in an extra- 
ordinary manner with nerves, so that they no doubt serve as taciile 
organs ; hcDce the length of the ears can hardly be quite unim- 
ix>rtant. Wo shall, also, presently see that the tail is a hi^y 
useful prehensile organ to some of the species ; and its use would 
be much influenced by its length. 

With respect to plants, to which on account of ^'ageli*8 essay 
J shall confine myself in the following remarks, it will be admitted 
tliat the flowers of orchids present a multitude of curious structures, 
which a few years age would have been considered as mere morpho- 
logical difTert^nces without any special function ; but they are now 
known to be of the highest importance for the fertilisation of the 
species through the aid of insects, and have probably been gained 
through natural selection. Ko one until lately would have imagined 
that in dimorphic and trimorphic plants the different lengths of the 
stamens and pistils, and their arrangement, could have been of any 
service, but now we know this to be the case. 

In certain whole groups of planta the ovules stand erect, and in 
others they are suspended ; and within the same ovarium of some 
few plants, one ovule holds the former and a second ovule the latter 
position. These positions seem at first purely morphological, or 
of no physiological siguitication ; but Dr. Hooker informs me thi t 
within the same ovarium, the upper ovules alone in some cases, 
and in other cases the lower ones alone are fertilised; and he 
suggests that this probably depends on the direction in which the 
pollen-tubes enter the ovarium. If so, the position of the ovules, 
even when one is erect and the other suspended within the same 
ovarium, would follow fix»m the selection of any slight deviations in 
position which favoured their fertilisation, and the production of seed. 

Several plants belonging to distinct orders habitually produce 
flowers of two kinds, — the one open of the ordinary structure, the 
other closed and imperfect. These two kinds of flowers sometimes 
differ wonderfully in structure, yet may be seen to graduate into 
each other on the same plant The ordinary and oi)en flowers can 
be intercrossed; and the benefits which certainly are derived from 
this process are thus secured. The closed and imperfect flowers. are, 
however, manifestly of high importance, as they yield with the 
utmost safety a large stock of seed, with the expenditure of wonder* 
fully little pollen. The two kinds of flowers often differ much, as 
J'lst stated, in structure. The petals in the imperfect flowers almost 
always consist of mere rudiments, and the pollen-grains are reduced 
ui diamwter In Ononis oolunuue five of the alternate stamens nre 
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rudimentary ; and in some 8i»ecies of Viola three stamens are in 
this state, two retaining their proper function, but being of very 
imall size. In six out of thirty of the closed flowers in an Indian 
▼iolet (name unknown, for the plants have never produced with me 
perfect Howers), the sepals are reduced from the nonnal number 
of live to tlirce. In one section of the Malpighiacese the closed 
flowers, according to A. de Jussieu, are still further modified, for 
the five stamens which stand opposite to the sepals are all aborted, 
a sixth stamen standing opposite to a petal being alone developed ; 
and this stamen is not present in the ordinary flowers of these 
species; the style is aborted ; and the ovaria are reduced from three 
to twa Now although natural selection may well have had the 
power to prevent some of the flowera from expanding, and to reduce 
the amount of pollen, when rendered by the closure of the flowers 
superfluous, yet hardly any of the above special 'mo^jfications can 
have been thus determined, but must have followed from the laws of 
growth, including the functional inactivity of parts, during the pro- 
gress of the reduction of the pollen and the closure of the flowers. 

it is so necessary to appreciate the important effects of the laws 
of growth, that I will give some additional cases of another kind, 
namely of diflerenoes in the same part or organ, due to difTerences 
in relative position on the same plant In the Spanish chestnut, 
and in certain fir-trees, the angles of divergence of the leaves difft-r, 
according to Schacht, in the nearly horizontal and in the uprijxht 
branches. In the common nio and some other plants, one flower, 
usually the central or terminal one, opens first, and has five sepals 
and petals, and five divisions to the ovarium ; whilst all the other 
flowers on the plant are tetmmerous. In the British Adoxa the 
uppermost flower generally has two calyx-lobes with 'the other 
organs tetramerous, whilst the surrounding flowers generally have 
three calyx-lobes with the other organs pentamcrous. In many 
Composita and Umbelliferae (and in some other ilants) the cireum- 
/erential flowers have their corollas much more developed than those 
of the centre ; and this seems often connected with the abortion of the 
reproductive organs. It is a more curious fact, previously referred 
to, that the uchenes or seeds of the circumference and centre 
sometimes differ greatly in form, colour, and other characters. In 
Cartliamus and some other Comixwitse the central achenos alone 
are furnished with a pappus; and in Hyoscris the same head yields 
achenes of three diflfercnt forms. In certain UrabelliferaB the ex- 
terior seeds, according to Tausch, are orthospermous, and the central 
one ccelospennoiis, and this is a character which was considered by 
(?f* Oindcate to be tn other species of the bighesl systematio hn 
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{Airtaiice. Profl Braun mentioiui a FumariaceouB gennii, in which 
(lie flowers in tho lower part of the spike bear oval, ribbed, one- 
seeded nutlets ; aod in the upper part of the spike, lanceolate, two- 
valued, and two-seeded siliques. In tbese several cases, with the 
exception of that of the well developed ray-florets, which are of service 
In making the flowers conspicuous to insects, natural selection can- 
not, as far as we can judge, have come into play, or only in a quite 
subordinate manner. All these modifications follow from the relative 
position and inter-action of the parts ; and it can hardly be doubted 
that if all the flowers and leaves on the same plant had been sub- 
jected to the same external and internal condition, as are the flowers 
and leaves in certain positions, all would have been modified in the 
same manner. 

In numerous other cases we find modifications of structure, which 
are considered by botanists to be generally of a highly import- 
ant nature, affecting only some of the flowers on the same phmt» 
or occurring on distinct plants, which grow close together under the 
same conditions. As these variations seem of no special use to 
the plants, they cannot have been influenced by natural selection. 
Of their cause we are quite ignorant; we cannot even attribute 
them, as in the last class of cases, to any proximate agency, sucli 
as riflative position. I will give only a few instances. It is so 
common to observe on the same plant, flowers indifferently tetra- 
merous, pentamerous, &c., that I need not give examples; but as 
numerical variations sre comparatively rare when the parts are 
few, I may mention that, according to De Candolle, the flowers of 
Piipaver bracteatum offer either two sepals with four petals (which 
is the common type with poppies), or three sepab with six petals. 
The manner in which the petals are folded in the bud is in most 
groups a very constant morphological character ; but Professor Asa 
Ciray states that with some species of Mimulus, the aestivation is 
almost as firequently that of the RhinanthidesB as of the Antirrhi^ 
nideae, to which latter tribe the genus belongs. Aug. St. Hilairo 
gives the following cases : the genus Zanthoxylon belongs to a 
division of the Rutaceas with a single ovary, but in some species 
flowers may be found on the same plant, and even in the same 
panicle, with either one or two ovaries. In Helianthemum the 
capsule has been described as unilocular or 3-Iocular; and in 
U. mutabile, ^'Une lame, TplvA au moins large^ s*^tend cntre le 
pericarpe et le placenta.** In the flowers of Saponaria officinalis. 
Dr. Masters has observed instances of both marginal and free central 
placentation. Lastly, St Hilaire found towards the southern ex- 
traoe of the noge o£ Gomphia oleaBlbrmis two forms which hm did 
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not at first doubt were distinct species, but he snbseqnentlj saw 
them growing on the same bush ; and be then adds, ** Voilk done 
dans iiu mdmo indiridu des leges et un style qui se rattacheut 
tantdt k un axe vcrticale et tantdt k un gynobase.'* 

We thus see that with plants many morphological changes may 
be attributed to the laws of growth and the intor-action of parts, 
independently of natural selection. But with respect to N'ligeli s 
joctrine of an innate tendency towards perfection or progre)<siye 
development, can it be said in the case of these strongly pn> 
uounced variations, that the plants have been caught in the act 02 
pny^ressing towards a hi$;her state of development ? On the con- 
trary, I should infer from the mere fact of the parts in question 
liiffering or varying greatly on -the same plant, that such modi- 
fications were of extremely small importance to the pla&ts them- 
selves, of whatever importance they may generally be to us for 
our classifications. The acquisition of a useless part can hardly 
be said to raise an organism in the natural scale ; and in the case 
of the imperfect, closed flowers above described, if any new prin- 
ciple has to be invoked, it must be one of retrogression rather than 
of progression ; and so it must be with many parasitic and degraded 
animals. We are ignorant of the exciting cause of the above 
specified modifications; but if the unknown cause were to act 
almost uniformly for a length of time, wo may infer that the result 
would be almost unifonn ; and in this case all the individuals of the 
species would be modifit-d in the same manner. 

From the (act of the above characters being unimportant for the 
welfare of the species, any slight variations which occurred in them 
would not have been accumulated and augmented through natural 
selection. A structure which has been developed through long- 
oontinufd selection, when it ceases to be of service to a species, 
generally becomes variable, as we see with rudimentary organs ; for 
it will no longer be regulated by this same power of selection. 
But when, from the nature of the organism and of the conditions, 
modifications have been induced which are unimportant for the 
welfare of the species, they may be, and apparently often have 
been, transmitted in nearly the same sUte to numerous, otherwise 
modified, descendants. It cannot have been of much importance 
to 'the greater number of mammals, birds, or reptiles, whether they 
were clothed with hair, feathers, or scales ; yet hair has been trans- 
mitted to almoat all mammals, feathers to all birds, and scales to 
all true reptiles. A structure, whatever it may be, which is com^ 
tnon to many allied forms, is ranked by us as of high systematk 
Impcrtanoe, and consequently is often assumed to be of high vita) 
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ixuportvice to the species. Thus, as I am inclined to beb'ore, 
morpV'c^ical differences, which we consider as important — such ai 
the arran.;j;emcnt of the loaves, the divisions of the flower or of the 
ovariu/j, the position of the ovules, &c. — first appeared in many 
cases a^ fluctuating variations, which sooner or later became con- 
stant tluongh the nature of the organism and of the surrounding 
conditioiiS, as well as throu^^h the intercrossing of distinct indivi- 
duals, but not through natural selection ; for as these morphological 
characters do not affect the welfare of the species, any slight devia- 
tions in them could not have been governed or accumulated through 
this latter agency. It is a strange result which we thus arrive at, 
namely mat characters of slight vital importance to the species, 
are the most important to the systbmatist ; but, as we shall here- 
after see when we treat of the genetic principle of classification, 
this is by no means so paradoxical as it may at first appear. 

Althcjgh we have no good evidence of the existence in organic 
beings ol an innate tendency towards progressive development, yet 
this neci^^sarily follows, as I have attempted to show in the fourth 
ctiaptor, through the continued action of natural selection. For the 
best defiuition which has ever been given of a high standard of 
organisation, is the degree to which the parts have been specialised 
or differentiated ; and natural selection tends towards this end, inas- 
much as the parts are thus enabled to perform their functions more 
efficiently. 

A distinguished zoologist, Mr. St. George Mivart, has recently 
collected all the objections which have ever been advanced by 
myself and others against the theory of natural selection, as pro- 
pounded by Mr. Wallace and myself, and has illustrated them with 
admirable art and force. When thus marshalled, they make a 
formidable array ; and as it forms no part of Mr. Mivart*s plan to 
give the various facts and considerations opposed to his conclusions, 
no slight effort of reason and memory is left to the reader, who may 
wish to weigh the evidence on both sides. When discussing special 
cases, Mr. Mivarl passes over the effects of the increased use and 
disuse of parts, which I have always maintained to be highly im- 
portant, and have treated in my * Variation under Domestication ' 
at greater length than, as I believe, any other writer. He likewise 
often assumes that I attribute nothing to variation, independently 
of natural selection, whereas in the work just referred to I have 
collected a greater nimiber of well-established cases than can be 
found in any other work known to me. My judjnnent may not be 
crnatworthy, but after reading with care Mr. Mivart's book, and 
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eomparing each saction with what I have said on the same head. 
I never hefore felt so strongly convinced of the general truth of th6 
conclusions here arrived at, subject, of course, in so intricate a 
subject, to much partial error. 

All Mr. Mivart's objections will be, or liave been, considered in 
the present volume. Ihe one new point which appears to have 
struck many readers is, '* that natural selection is incompetent to 
account for the incipient stages of useful structures. ' This subject 
is intimately connected with that of the gradation of characters, 
'iften accompanied by a change of function, — for instance, the con- 
version of a svrim-bladder into lungs, — points which were discussed 
in the last chapter under two headings. Nevertheless, I will here 
consider in some detail several of the cases advanced by Mr. Mivart^ 
selecting those which are the most illustrative, as want of space 
prevents me from considering alL 

'J'he giraffe, by its lofty stature, much elongated neck, fore-legs, 
head and tongue, has its whole frame beautifully adapte<l for 
browsing on the higher branches of trees. It can thus obtain food 
beyond the reach of the other Ungulata or hoofed animals inhabiting 
the same country ; and this must be a great advantage to it during 
iiarths. llie Niata cattle in S. America show us how small a 
difference in structure may make, during such periods, a great differ- 
ence in preserving an animal*8 life. These cattle can browse as well 
as others on grass, but from the projection of the lower jaw thf^y 
cannot, during the often recurrent droughts, browse on the twigs 
of trees, reeds, &c., to which food the common cattle and horses 
are then driven ; so that at these times the Niatas perish, if not fed 
by their owners. Before coming to Mr. Mivart's objections, it may 
be well to explain once again how natural selection will act in all 
ordinary cases. Man has modified some of his animals, without 
necessarily having attended to special points of structure, by simply 
preserving and breeding from the fleetest individuals, as with the 
race-horse and greyhound, or as with the game-cock, by breeding 
fmui the victorious birds. 80 under nature with the nascent giraffe, 
I he individuals which were the highest browsers and were able 
during deartlis to reach even an inch or two above the others, wiU 
often have been preserved; for they will have roemcd over the 
whole country in search of food. That the individuals of the same 
species ofteu differ slightly in the relative lengths of all their parts 
may be seen in many works of natural history, in which careful 
measurements are given. These slight proportional differences, due 
to the laws of growth and vanatton, are not of the slightest um 01 
mpor'anoe to most speciei^ But it will have been otherwiat witK 
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ihe DMoent giraffe, oonBideriDg its probable habits of life ; for thoee 
individuals which had some one part or several parts of their bodies 
rather more elongated than tisual, would generally have survived. 
These will have intercrossed and left offspring, either inheriting the 
same bodily peculiarities, or with a tendency to vary again in the 
same manner; whilst the individuals, less favoured in the same 
respects, will have been the most liable to perish. 

We here see that tliere is no need to separate single pairs, as man 
does, when he methodically improves a breed : natural selection will 
preserve and thus separate all the superior individuals, allowing 
them freely to intercross, and will destroy all the inferior indivi- 
duals. By this process long-continued, which exactly corresponds 
with what I have called unconscious selection by man, combined no 
donbt in a most important manner with the inherited effects of the 
increased use of parts, it seems to me almost certain that an ordinary 
hoofed quadruped might be converted into a giraffe. 

To this conclusion Mr. Mivart brings forward two objections. 
One is that the increased size of the body would obviously require 
an increased supply of food, and he considers it as" very problemati- 
cal whethei the disadvantages thence arising would not, in times of 
scarcity, more than counterbalance the advantages." But as the 
giraffe does actually exist in large numbers in S. Africa, and as 
some of the largest antelopes in the world, taller than an ox, abound 
there, why should we doubt that, as far as size is concerned, inter- 
mediate gradations could formerly have existed there, subjected as 
now to severe dearths. Assuredly the being able to reach, at each 
stage of increased size, to a supply of food, left untouched by the 
other hoofed quadrupeds of the country, would have been of some 
advantage to the nascent giraffe. Nor must we overlook the fact, 
thai increased bulk would act as a protection against almost all 
beasts of prey excepting the lion ; and against this animal, its tall 
neck,— and the taller the better, — would, as Mr. Chauncey Wright 
has remarked, serve as a watch-tower. It is from this cause, as Sir 
S. Baker remarks, that no animal is more difficult to stalk than the 
giraffe. This animal also uses its long neck as a means of offence 
or defence, by violently swinging its head armed with stump-like 
horns. The preservation of each species can rarely be determined 
by any one advantage, but by the union of all, great and smalL 

Mr. Mivart then asks (and this is his second objection), if natural 
8( lection be so potent, and if high browsing be so great an advan- 
tage, why has not any other hoofed quadruped acquired a long neck 
and lofty stature, besides the giraffe, and, in a lesser d^ree, the 
fiiUQcl, gnanaco, and macrauchonia? Or, agrin, why lias nc4 any 
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member of the group acquired a long proboscis? With respect to 
S. Africa, which was formerly inhabited by numerous herds of the 
giraffe, the answer is not difficult, and can best be given by an 
illustration. In every meadow in Enjzland in which trees grow, 
we see the lower branches trimmed or planed to an exact level by 
the browsing of the horses or cattle ; and what advantage would it 
be, for instance, to sheep, if kept there, to acquire slightly longer 
necks? In every district some one kind of animal will almost 
oertainly be able to browse higher than the others ; and it is almost 
equally certain that this one kind alone could have its neck 
elongated for this purpose, through natural selection and the effecU 
of increased use. In S. Africa the competition for browsing on the 
higher branches of the acacias and other trees must be between 
giraffe and giraffe, and not with the other ungulate animals. 

Why, in other quarters of the world, various animals belonging 
to this same order have not acquired either an elongated neck 
or a proboecis, cannot be distinctly answered; but it is as un- 
reasonable to expect a distinct answer to such a question, as 
why some event in the history of mankind did not occur in one 
country, whilst it did in another. We are ignorant with respect to 
die conditions which determine the numbers and range of each 
species; and we cannot even conjecture what changes of structure 
would be favourable to its increase in some new country. We can, 
however, see in a general manner that various causes might have 
interfered with the development of a long neck or proboscis. 1 
reach the foliage at a considerable height (without climbing, for 
which hoofed animals are Angularly ill-constructed) implies greatly 
increased bulk of body; and we know that some areas support 
singularly few large quadrupeds, for instance S. America, though it 
is so luxuriant ; whilst S. Africa abounds with them to an un- 
paralleled degree. Why this should be so, we do not know ; nor 
why the later tertiary periods should have been much more favour- 
able for their existence than the present time. Whatever the 
causes may have been, we can see that certain districts and timet 
would have been much more favourable than others for the develop* 
ment of so large a quadruped as the giraffe. 

In order that an animal should acquire some structure specially 
and largely developed, it is almost indispensable that several other 
rarts shonld be modified and co-adapted. Although every part of 
the body varies slightly, it does not follow that the necessary parts 
ihould alwajTS vary in the right direction and to the right d^ree 
With the different species of our domesticated animals we know 
khat th« parts vary in a different manner and degree; and that 
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Bome species are much more variable than others. Even if tlie 
fitting variations did arise, it does not follow that natural selection 
would be able to act on them, and produce a structure which ap- 
parently would bo beneficial to the species. For instance, if the 
number of individuals existing in a country is determined chiefly 
through destruction by beasts of prey, — by external or internal 
parasites, &c., — ^as seems often to be the case, then natural selection 
will be able to do little, or will be greatly retarded, in modifying 
any particular structure for obtaining food. Lastly, natural selec- 
tion is a slow process, and the same favourable conditions must 
long endure in order that any marked effect should thus be pro- 
duced. Except by assigning such general and vague reasons, we 
cannot explain why, in many quarters of the world, hoofed quadru- 
peds have not acquired much elongated necks or other means for 
browsing on the higher biunches of trees. 

Objections of the same nature as the foregoing have been advanced 
by many writers. In each case various causes, besides the general 
ones just indicated, have probably interfered with the acquisition 
through natural selection of structures, which it is thought would be 
beneficial to certain species. One writer asks, why has not the 
ostrich acquired the power of flight ? But a mementos reflection 
will show what an enormous supply of food would be necessary to 
give to this bird of the desert force to move its huge body through 
the air. Oceanic islands are inliabited by bats and seals, but by no 
terrestrial mammals ; yet as some of these bats are peculiar species, 
they must have long inhabited their present homes, llicrefore 
Sir C. Lyell asks, and assigns certain reasons in answer, why have 
n t seals and bats given birth on such islands to forms fitted to 
live on the land ? But seals would necessarily be first converted 
into terrestrial carnivorous animals of considerable size, and bats into 
terrestrial insectivorous animals; for the former there would be 
i.o prey; for the bats ground-insects would serve as food, but 
these would already be largely preyed on by the reptiles or birds, 
which first colonise and abound on most oceanic islands. Gradations 
of structure, with each stage beneficial to a changing species, will 
be favoured only under certain peculiar conditions. A strictly 
ttrrestrial animal, by occasionally hunting for food in shallow 
water, then in streams or lakes, might at last be converted into an 
animal so thoroughly aquatic as to brave the open ocean. But seals 
"yould not find on oceanic islands the conditions favourable to their 
gradual reconversion into a terrestrial form. Bats, as formerly 
shown, probably acquired their wings by at first gliding through 
the sir from tree to tree, like the so-called flying^Bquiireli, 
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for the sake of escapiDg from their enemies, or for SToiding falls | 
but when tho power of trae flight had once been acquired, it woold 
never be reconverted back, at least for the above purposes, into the 
less efficient power of gliding through the air. Bats might, indeed, 
like many birds, hare had their wings greatly reduced in size, or 
completely lo;it, thiou«:h disuse; but in this case it would be 
necessary that they should first have acquired the power of running 
quickly on the ground, by the aid of their hind legs alone, so as to 
oomi)ete with birds or o^r ground animals ; and for such a change 
a bat seems singularly ill-fitted. These conjectural remarks have 
'cecn made merely to show that a transition of structure, with each 
step beneficial, is a highly complex affair ; and Uiat there is nothing 
strange in a transition not having occurred in any particular case. , 
Lastly, more than one writer has asked, why have some animals I 
had their mental powers more highly developed than others, as such 
development would be advantageous to all ? Why have not apes 
acquired the intellectual powers of man ? Various causes could be 
assigned ; but as they are conjectural, and their relative probability 
cannot be weighed, it would be useless to give them. A definite 
answer to the latter question ought not to be expected, seeing that 
no one can solve the simpler problem why, of two races of savages, \ 
one has risen higher in the scale of civilisation than the other ; and | 
^his apparently implies increased brain-power. 

We will return -to Mr. Mivart's other objections. Insects often 
resemble for the sake of protection various objects, such as green or 
decayed leaves, dead twigs, bits of lichen, flowers, spines, excrement 
of birds, and living insects ; but to this latter point I shall here- 
after recur. The resemblance is often wonderfully close, and is not 
confined to colour, but extends to form, and even to the manner in 
which the insects hold themselves. The caterpillars which project 
motionless like dead twigs from the bushes on which they feed, 
offer an excellent instance of a resemblance of this kind. The 
cases of the imitation of such objects as the excrement of birds, are 
rare and exce|)tional. On this head, Mr. Mivart remarks, ** As, 
according to Mr. Darwin's theorj', there is a constant tendency to 
*Jidefinite variation, and as the minute incipient variations will be 
m aU dirtctiiAif^ they must tend to neutralize each other, and at 
first to form such unstable modifications that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to see how such indefinite oscillations of infinitesimal 
beginning can ever biiitd up H sufficiently appreciable resemblance 
u» a leaf, bamboo^ or other obj^t, fbr Natural Selection to setie 
H'ou and perpetuate.* ' . ' • 
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But in all the foregoing cases the insects in their original state 
DO douht presented some rude and accidental resemblance to an 
object commonly found in the staticms frequented bj them. Kor 
is this at all improbable, considering the almost infinite number of 
earrounding objects and the diversity in form and colour of the 
hosts of insects which exist. As some rude resemblance is neces- 
sary for the first start, we can understand how it is that the larger 
and higher animals do not (with the ezception, as far as I know, of 
one fish) resemble for the sake of protection special objects, but 
only the surface which commonly surrounds them, and this chiefly 
in colour. Assuming that an insect originally happened to resemble 
in some degree a dead twig or a decayed leaf, and that it yaried 
slightly in many ways, then all the variations which rendered the 
insect at all more like any such object, and thus favoured its escape, 
would be preserved, whilst other variations would be neglected and 
ultimately lost; or, if they rendered the insect at all less like the 
imitated object, they would be eliminated. There would indeed be 
force in Mr. Mivart's objection, if we were to attempt to nccouut 
for the above resemblances, independently of natural selection, 
through mere fluctuating variability ; but as the case stands there 
is none. 

Nor can I see any force in Mr. Mivart's difliculty with respect to 
** the last touches of perfection in the mimicry ;** as in the case 
given by Mr. Wallace, of a walking-stick insect (Ceroxylus 
laceratus), which resembles ''a stick grown over by a creeping 
moss or jungermannia." So close was this resemblance, that a 
native Dyak maintained that the foliaceous excrescences were really 
moss. Insects are preyed on by birds and other enemies, whose 
sight is probably sharper than ours, and every grade in resemblance 
which aided an insect to escape notice or detection, would tend 
towards its preservation ; and the more perfect the resemblance so 
much the better for the insect. Considering the nature of the difier- 
ences between the species in the group which includes the above 
Ceroxylus, there is nothing improbable in this insect having varied 
in the irregularities (m its surface, and in these having become more 
or less green-coloured ; for in every group the characters which 
differ in the several species are the most apt to vary, whilst the 
generic characters, or those common to all the species, are the most 



The Gieenland whale is one of the most wonderful animals in ihc 
world, and the baleen, or whale-bone, one of its greatest peon* 
iiaiitisiL The baleen oonsistt of a row, on each side» of the nppa 
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Jaw, iji about 300 plates or lamiiue, which stand close together 
tcansrersely to the longer axis of the month. Within the main n>^ 
there are some subsidiary rows, llie extremities and inner mar^pna 
of all the plates are frayed into stiff bristles, which clothe the wholi» 
gigantic palate, and serve to strain or sift the water, and thus to 
secure the minute prey on which these great animals subsist The 
middle and longest lamina in the Greenland whale is ten, twelve, or 
even fifteen feet in length ; but in the different species of Cetaceans 
there are gradations in length; the middle lamina being in one 
species, according to Scoresby, four feet, in another three, in 
another eighteen inches, and in the Balaenoptera rostrata only about 
nine inches in length. The quality of the whale-bone also differs in 
the different species. 

With respect to the baleen, Mr. Mivart remarks that if it * had 
once attained such a size and development as to be at all useful, 
then its preservation and augmentation within serviceable limits 
would be jnromoted by natural selection alone. But how to obtain 
the beginning of such useful development ? ** In answer, it niay 
be asked, why should not the early progenitors of the whales with 
baleen have possessed a mouth constructed something like the 
lamellated beak of a duck ? Ducks, like whales, subsist by sifting 
the mud and water; and the fiunily has sometimes been called 
Oriblutores, or sifters. I hope that I may not be misconstrued into 
saying that the progenitors of whales did actually possess mouths 
lamellated like the beak of a duck. I wish only to show that this 
is not ino^ible, and that the immense plates of baleen in the 
Greenland whale might have been developed from such lamelln h} 
finely graduated steps, each of service to its possessor. 

The beak of a shoveller-duck (Spatula clypeata) is a more beau- 
tiful and complex structure than the mouth of a whale. The upper 
mandible is furnished on each side (in the specimen examined by 
me) with a row or comb formed of 188 thin, elastic lamellas, 
obliquely bevelled so as to be pointed, and placed transversely to 
the longer axis of the mouth. They arise from the palate, and are 
attached by flexible membrane to the sides of the mandible. Those 
standing towards the middle are the longest, being about one-third 
->( an inch in length, and they project * 14 of an inch beneath the 
edge. At tiieir bases there is a short subsidiary row of obliquely 
transverse lamellae In these several respects they resemble the 
plater ol baleen in the month of a whale. But towards the 
extremity ol the beak they differ much, as they project inwards, 
bostesd of stimight downwards. The entire head of the shoreUer, 
thondi inoomparably less bulky, is about one-eighteentb of tht 
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length of the head of a moderately large Balamoptera rostrata, in 
which species the baleen Is only nine inches long ; so that if wo 
were to make the head of the shoveller as long as that of the 
Hal^noptera, the lamellaa would be six inches in length,— that is, 
two-thirds of the length of the baleen in this species ot whale. The 
lower mandible of the shoveller-dnck is famished with lamella) oi 
equal length with those above, but finer; and in being thus fiir« 
nished it differs ooospioaoosly from the lower jaw of a whale, which 
is destitute of baleen. On the other hand, the extremities of these 
lower lamelln are firayed into fine bristly points, so that they thus 
curiously resemble the plates of baleen. In the genus i^oc, a 
member of the distinct family of the Petrels, the apper mandible 
alone is furnished with lamellae, which are. well developed and 
project beneath the margin ; so that the beak of this bird resembles 
in this respect the mouth of a whale. 

From the highly developed structure of the shoveller's beak we 
may proceed (as I have learnt from information and specimens sent 
to me by Mr. Salvin), without any great break, as far as fitness for 
sifting is concerned, through the beak of the Merganetta armata, and 
in some respects through that of the Aix sponsa, to the beak of the 
common duck. In this latter species, the lamellse are much coarser 
than in the shoveller, and are firmly attached to the sides of the 
mandible ; they are only about 50 in number on each side, and do not 
project at all beneath the margin. They are square-topped, and are 
edged with translucent hardish tissue, as if for crushing food. The 
edges of the lower mandible are crossed by numerous fine ridges, 
which project veiy little. Although the beak is thus very inferior 
as a sifter to that of the shoveller, yet this bird, as every one knows, 
constantly uses it for this purpose. There are other species, as I 
hear from Mr. Salvin, in which the lamellae are considerably less 
developed than in the common duck ; but I do not know whether 
they use their beaks for siftiog the water. 

Turning to another group of the same family. In the Egyptian 
goose (Ghenalopex) the beak closely resembles that of the common 
duck ; but the lamellas are not so numerous, nor so distinct from 
each other, nor do they project so much inwards ; yet this goose, as 
I am informed by Mr. £. Bartlett, ** uses its bill like a duck by 
throwing the water out at f he comers." Its chief food, however, is 
^;ra^ which it crops like the oHnmon goose. Jn this latter bird, 
(he lamellas of the upper mandible are much coarser than in tha 
common duck, almost confluent, about 27 in number od each 
side, and terminating upwards in teeth^like knobs. . The palate is 
aksn covered with Wd rounded knobs. < Thi^ odffos of the kwet 
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mandible are serrated with teeth much more pfominent, coarser, 
and sharper than in the duck. The common goose does not sift the 
water, but uses its beak exclusively for tearing or cutting herbage, 
fur which purpose it is so well fitted^ that it can crop grass closer 
than almoet any other animal 'Inhere are other species of geese, as 
I hear from Mr. Bartlett, in which the lamella are loss developed 
tlian in the common goose. 

We thuB see that a member of the duck family, with a beak 
oonstrocted like that of the common goose and adaptid solely for 
grazing, or even a member with a beak having less weil-developed 
lamellss, might be converted by small changes into a species like 
the Egyptian goose, — this into one like the common duck, — and, 
lastly, into one like the shoveller, provided with a beak almost 
exclusively adapted for sifting the water ; for this bird could hardly 
use any port of its beak, except the hooked tip, for seizing or tearing 
solid food. The beak of a goose, as I may add, might also be con- 
verted by small changes into one provided with prominent, recurved 
teeth, like those of the Merganser (a member of the same family), 
serving for the widely different purpose of securing live fish. 

Returning to the whales. 1 he Uyperoodon bidens is des^titute of 
true teeth in an efficient condition, but its palate is roughened, 
according to LacepMe, with small, unequal, hard points of horn. 
There is, therefore, nothing; improbable in supposing that some 
eaiiy Cetacean form was provided with similar points of horn on the 
palate, but rather more regularly placed, and which, like the knobs 
on the beak of the goose, aided it in seizing or tearing its food, if 
so, it will hardly be denied that the points might have been con- 
verted through variation and natural selection into lamellne as well- 
davelopeii as those of the Egyptian goose, in which case they would 
have been used both for seizing objects and for sifting the water ; 
then into lamellss like those of the domestic duck ; and so onwards, 
until they became as well constructed as those of the shoveller, in 
which case they would have served exclusively as a siftiLg appa- 
ratus. From this stage, in which the lamellsd would be two-thirds 
of the length of the plates of baleen in the Balsenoptera rostrata, 
gradations, which may be observed \n stttl-existing Cetaceans, lead 
ua onwards to the enormous plates of baleci^ in the Greenland 
wiuUei Kor is there the least reason to doubt that each step in 
this scale might have been as serviceable to certain andent Cetar 
O0ans, H-ith the functions of the parU slowly changing during the 
progress of development, as are the gradations in the beaks oi 
^be diiiei«nt existing member* of the duck-fiuniiy. We should 
bear [jt mind that «ach speeies of duck is subjected to % sever*^ 
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itroggle for existence, and that the etroctnre of every part of il<i 
frame must be well adapted to its conditions of life. 

The Pleuronectidffi, or Flat-fish, are remarkable for their asym- 
metrical bodies. They rest on one side, — in the greater number of 
species on the left, but in some on the right side ; and occasionally 
reversed adult specimens occur, llie lower, or resting-surfaoe, re- 
sembles at first sight the ventral surface of an ordinary fish : it is of 
a white colour, less developed in many ways than the upper side, 
with the lateral fins often of smaller size. But the eyes offer the 
most remarkable peculiarity ; for they are both placed on the upper 
side of the head. During early youth, however, they stand oppo- 
site to each other, and the whole body is then symmetrical, with 
both sides equally cobured. Soon the eye proper to the lower side 
begins to glide slowly round the head to the upper side ; but does 
not pass right through the skull, as was formerly thought to be 
the case. It is obvious that unless the lower eye did thus travel 
round, it could not be used by the fish whilst lyii^ in its habitual 
position on one side. The lower eye would, also, have been liable 
to be abraded by the sandy bottom. That the Pleuronectidse are 
admirably adapted by their flattened and asymmetrical structure 
for their habits of life, is manifest from several species, such as 
soles, flounders, &C., being extremely common. The chief ad- 
vantages thus gained seem to bo protection from their enemies, 
and facility for feeding on the ground. The different members, 
however, of the family present, as Schi5dte remarks, "a long series 
of forms exhibiting a gradual transition from Hippoglossus pinguis, 
which does not in any considerable degree alter the shape in which 
it leaves the ovum, to the sides, which are entirely thrown to one 
fide." 

Mr. Mivart has taken up this case, and remarks that a sudden 
spontaneous transformation in the position of the eyes is hardly 
conceivable, in which I quite agree with him. He then adds : " if 
the transit was gradual, then how such transit of one eye a minute 
fraction of the journey towards the other side of the head could 
benefit the individual is, indeeS^ far from clear. It seems, even« 
that such an incipient transformation must rather have been inju- 
rious." But he might have found an answer to this objection in 
the excellent observations published in 1867 by Malm. The 
Plear(Niectid», whilst very young and still sjrmnietrical, with their 
eyes standing 6n opposite sides cf the head, cannot long retain 
% vertical position, cwing to the excessive depth of thdr bodies, th« 
pn^] ) size of sliffir lateral fins, and to their being destitute of a 
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iwimUaddar. Hence aocm growing tired, they (all to the bottcMn 
on one side. Whilst thus at rest they often twist, as Malm 
obseryed, the lower eye upwards, to see above them; and they 
do this so vigorously that the eye is pressed hard against the 
upper part of the orlnt The forehead between the eyes conse- 
quently becomes, as could be plainly seen, temporarily contmcted 
in broidth. On one occasion Malm saw a young fish raise and 
depress the lower eye through an angular distance oT about seventy 



We should remember that the skull at this early ag»» is cartila* 
g.nous and flexible, so that it readily yields to muscular action. 
It is also known with the higher animals, even afler ear)y youth, 
that the skull yields and is altered in shape, if the skin or muscles 
be permanently contracted through disease or some accident With 
long-eared rabbits, if one ear lops forwards and downwards, its 
weight drags forward all the bones of the skull on the same side, of 
which I have given a figure. Malm states that the newly-hatched 
young of perches, salmon, and several other symmetrical fishes, 
have the habit of occasionally resting on one side at the bottom ; 
and he has observed that they often then strain their lower eyes 
so as to look upwards ; and their skulls are thus rendered rather 
crooked. These fishes, however, are soon able to hold themselves 
in a vertical position, and no permanent effect is thus produced. 
With the Pleuronectidie, on the other hand, the older they grow 
the more habitually they rest on one side, owing to the increasing 
flatness of their bodies, and a permanent effect is thus i»t)duced on 
the form of the head, and on the position of the eyes. Judging 
from analogy, the tendency to distortion would no doubt be 
increased through the principle of inheritance. Schiodte believes, 
in opposition to some other naturalists, that the Pleuronectidao are 
not quite symmetrical even in the embryo ; and if this be so, we 
cuuld understand how it is that certain species, whilst young, 
habitually fietll over and rest on the left side, and other species on 
the right side. Malm adds, in confirmation of the above view, that 
the adult Trachypterus arcticus, which is not a member of the 
Pleuronectidtt, rests on its left side at the bottom, and swims 
diagonally through the water ; and in this fish, the two sides of the 
head are said to be somewhat dissimilar. Our great authority on 
Fishes, Dr. Giinther, concludes his abstract of Malm's paper, by 
remarking that ''the author gives a very simple explanatiim of the 
abnormal condition of tlie Pleuronectoids.*' 

We thus tee that the first stages of the transit of the eye from 
*one side of the bead to tiie other, which Mr. Mivart considers wouki 
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bA injurious, may be attributes! to the habit, no doubt bene- 
ficial to the individual and to the species, of endeavouring to 
liX)k upwards with both eyes, whilst resting on one side at the 
bottom. We may also attribute to the inherited effects of use 
the fact of the mouth in several kinds of fiat-fish being bent 
towards the lower surface, with the jaw bones stronger and more 
effective on this, the eyeless side of the head, than on the other, 
for the sake, as Dr. I'mqualr supposes, of feeding with ease on tho 
ground. Disuse, on the other hand, will account for the less deve- 
loped condition of the whole inferior half of the body, including the 
lateral fins ; though Yarrell thinks that the reduced size of these 
fins is advantageous to the fish, as " there is so much less room for 
their action, than with the larger fins above.** Perhaps the lesser 
Lumber of teeth in the proportion of four to seven in the upper 
halves of the two jaws of the plaice, to twenty-five to thirty in the 
lower halves, may likewise be accounted for by disuse. From the 
colourless state of the ventral surface of most fishes and of many 
other animals, we may reasonably suppose that the absence of 
colour in flat-fish on the side, whether it be the right or left, 
which is undermost, is due to the exclusion of light. But it can- 
not be supposed that the peculiar speckled appearance of the upper 
side of the sole, so like the sandy bed of the sea, or the power in 
some species, as recently shown by Pouchet, of changing their 
colour in accordance with the surrounding surface, or the presence 
of bony tubercles on the upper side of the turbot, are due to the 
action of the light. Here natural selection h'ls probably come into 
play, as Wt>ll as in adapting the general shape of the body of these 
fishes, and many other peculiarities, to their habits of life. We 
should keep in mind, as I have before insisted, that the inherited 
effects of the increased use of parts, and perhaps of their disuse, will 
be streogthened by natural selection. For all spontaneous varia- 
tions in the right direction will thus be preserved ; as will those 
individuals which inherit in the highest de<a«e the effects of the 
increased and beneficial use of any part. How much to attribute in 
each particular case to the effects of use, and how much to natural 
selection, it seems impossible to decide. 

I may give another instance of a structure which apparently owes 
its origin exclusively to use or habit. The extremity of the tail in 
some American monkeys has been converted into a wonderfully 
perfect prehens^ile organ, and serves as a fifth hand. A reviewer 
who agrees with Mr. Mivart in every detail, renuurks on this struc- 
ture : *M t is impossible to believe that in any number of ages the 
6r8t sli;:;ht 'jiup ent tendency to grasp could preserve the liTet of 
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the indiyidoals possessing it, or fayonr their chance of havin^i; and 
af rearing offspring.** But there is no necessity for any such l)eliif. 
Habit, and this almost implies that some benefit groat or small is 
thus derived, would in all probability suffice for the work. Drehm 
saw the young of an African monkey (Cercopithecns) clinging to 
the under surface of their mother by their hands, and at the same 
time they hooked their little tails round that of their mother. 
Professor Ufnslow kept in confinement some harvest mice (Miis 
mesBorius) which do not possess a structurally prehensile tail ; but 
ho frequently observed that they curled their tails round tha 
branches of a bush placed in the cage, and thus aided themselves 
in climbing. I have received an analogous account from Pr. 
Gunther, who has seen a mouse thus suspend itself. If the harvest 
mouse had been naore strictly arboreal, it would perhaps have had 
its tail rendered structurally prehensile, as is the case with some 
members of the same order. Why Cercopithecns, considering its 
habits whilst young, has not become thus provided, it would be 
difficult to say. It is, however, possible that the long tail of this 
monkey may be of more service to it as a balancing organ in 
niaking its prodigious leaps, than as a prehensile organ. 

The mammary glands are common to the whole class of mam- 
mals, and are indispensable for their existence ; they must, there- 
fore, have been developed at an extremely remote period, and we 
can know nothing positively about their manner of development. 
Mr. Mivart asks : " Is it conceivable that the young of any animal 
was ever saved from destruction by accidentally sucking a drop of 
scarcely nutritious fluid from an accidentally hypertrophied cuta- 
neous gland of its mother? And even if one was so, what chance 
was there of the perpetuation of such a variation ?** But the case 
is not here put fairly. It is admitted by most evolutionists that 
mammals are descended from a marsu] ial form ; and if so, the 
mammary glands will have been at first developed within the mar- 
supial sack. In the case of the fish (Hipix)campu8) the eggs are 
hatched, and the young are reared for a time, within a sack of this 
nature ; and an American n&turalist, Mr. Lockwood, believes from 
what he has seen of the development of the young, that they are 
nourished by a secrctitm from the cutaneous glands of the sack. 
Now with the early progenitors of mammals, almost before they 
deserved to be thus designated, is it not at least possible that the 
yoong might have been similarly nourished ? And in this case, 
the individuals which secreted a fluid, in soooe degree or manner 
^ most nutritious, so as to partake of the nature of milk woold 
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in the long run hare reared a larger number of well-nouriiihed off- 
spring, than would the individuals which secreted a poorer fluid; 
aud thus the cutaneous glands, which are the homolog^ues of tlie 
mammary glands, would have been improved or rendend more 
effective. It accords Avith the widely extended principle of s|«ciali- 
sation, that the glands over a certain space of the sack should have 
become more highly developed than the remainder ; and they would 
then hare formed a breast, but at first without a nipple, as we see in 
the Omithorhyucns, at the base of the mammalian series. Through 
what agency the glands over a certain space became more highly 
specialised than the others, I will not pretend to decide, whether 
in part through compensation of growth, the effects of use, or of 
natural selection. 

I'he development of the mammary glands would have been of no 
service, and could not have been effected throujsh natural selection, 
unless the young at the^ same time were able to partiike of the 
secretion, lliere is no greater difficulty in understanding how 
young mammals have instinctively learnt to suck the breast, than 
in understanding how unhatched chickens have learnt to break th« 
^;g-shell by tapping against it with their specially adapted beaks ; 
or how a few hours after leaving the shell they have learnt to pick 
up grains of food. In such cases the most probable solution seems 
to be, that the habit was at first acquired by practice at a more 
advanced age, and afterwards transmitted to the ofifspring at an 
earlier age. But the young kangaroo is said not to suck, only to 
cling to the nipple of its mother, who has the power of injecting 
milk into the mouth of her helpless, half-formed offspring. On this 
head Mr. Mivart remarks: "Did no special provision exist, the 
young one must infiBillibly be choked by the inb-usion of the milk 
into the windpipe. But there it a special provision, llie larynx 
is so elongated that it rises up into the posteri<»r end of the nasal 
passage, and is thus enabled to give free entrance to the air for the 
lungs, while the milk passes harmlessly on each side of this elon- 
gated larynx, and so safely attains the gullet behind it." Mr. Mivan 
then asks how did natural selection remove in the adult kangaroo 
(and in most other mammals, on the assumption that they are 
descended from a marsupial form), *' this at least perfectly innocent 
and harmless structure?** It may be suggested in answer that the 
voice, which is certainly of high importance to many animals, oould 
hardly have been used with full force as long as the larynx entered 
the nasal passage ; and Professor Flower has suggested to me that 
this structure would have greatly interfered with an animal swallow- 
ing soiid food. 
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We will DOW turn for a short space to the lower divisions of the 
animal kingdom. The Echioodermata (star-fishes, sea-urchins, Arc.) 
are furnished with remarkable organs, called pedicellarise, which 
consist^ wlien well developed, of a tridactyle forceps— that is, of one 
formed of three serrated arms, Leatly fitting together and placed on 
the snmmit of a flexible stem, moved by muscles. These forceps 
can seize firmly hold of any object ; and Alexander Agassiz has 
seen an Echinus or sea-urchin rapidly passing particles of excrement 
from forceps to forceps down certain lines of its body, in order that 
its shell should not bo fouled. But there is no doubt that besides 
lemoving dirt of all kinds, they subserve other functions ; and one 
of these apparently is defence. 

With respect to these organs, Mr Mivart, as on so many pre- 
vious occasions, asks : ^ What woiJd be the utility of the fvnA 
rudimentary heginntngi of such structures, and how could such 
incipient buddings have ever preserved the life of a single Echinus?" 
Ue adds, ** not even the tudden development of the snapping action 
could have been beneficial without the freely moveable stalk, nor 
could the latter have been efficient without the snapping jaws, yet 
no minute merely indefinite variations could simultaneously evolve 
these complex co-ordinations of structure ; to deny this seems to do 
no less than to affirm a startling paradox.*' Paradoxical as this 
may appear to Mr. Mivart, tridactyle forcepses, immovably fixed 
at the base, but capable of a snapping action, certainly exist on 
somestar^fishes; and this is intelligible if they serve, at least in 
part, as a means of defence. Mr. Agassiz, to whose great kindness j 
I am indtbted for much information on the subject, informs me I 
that there are other star^fishes, in which one of the three arms of I 
the forceps is reduced to a support for the other two ; and again, ' 
other genera in which the third arm is completely lost In Echino- 
nens, the shell is described by M. Perrier as bearing two kinds of 
pedicellarias, one resemblmg those of Echinus, and the other those 
of Spatangus; aud such cases are always interesting as affording 
the means of apparently sudden transitions, through the abortion of 
one of the two states of an organ. 

With respect to the steps by which these curious organs have 
been evolved, Mr. Agassiz infers from his own researches and those 
of Mttller, that both iu star-fishes and sea-urchins the pedicellarisB 
must undoubtedly be looked at as modified spines. This may be 
Inferred from their manner of development in the individual, as 
well as from a long and perfect series of gradations in difierent 
speciee aud genera, from simple grannies to ordinary spines, tc 
perfipct tridactylA pedioallarisk The gradfttion extends evea U 
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the maimer in which ordinary spines and the pedicelloriiB with 
their supporting calcareous rods are articulated to the shelL In 
certain genera of star-fishes, **the very combinations needed to 
show that the pedicellaricB are only modified branching spines" 
may be found. 'J'hus wo have fixed spines, with three equi-distaut, 
larrated, moveable branches, articulated to near their bases ; and 
high 51 up, on the same spine, three other moveable branches. 
Now when the latter arise from the summit of a spine they form 
:n fact a rude tridactyle pedicellaria, and such may be seen on the 
same spine together with the three lower branches. In this case 
the identity in nature between the arms of the pedicellarias and the 
moveable branches of a spine, is unmistakeable. It is generally 
admitted that the ordinary spines serve as a protection ; and if so, 
there can be no reason to doubt that those furnished with serrated 
and moveable branches likewise serve for the same purpose ; and 
they would thus serve still more effectively as soon as by meeting 
together they acted as a prehensile or snapping apparatus. Thus 
every gradation, from an ordinary fixed spine to a fixed pedicellaria, 
would be of service. 

In certain genera of star-fishes these organs, instead of being 
fixed or borne on an immovable support, are placed on the summit 
of a flexible and muscular, though short, stem ; and in this case 
they proliably subserve some additional fimction besides defence. 
In the sea-urchins the steps can be followed by which a fixed spine 
becomes articulated to the shell, and in thus rendered moveable. 
I wish I had siiace here to give a fuller abstract of Mr. Agassiz*s 
interesting observations on the development of the pedicellariae. 
AW possible gradations, as he adds, may likewise be found between 
the pedicellarisB of the star-fishes and the hooks of the Ophiiuians, 
another group of the Echinodermata ; and again between the pedi- 
cellaria of sea-urchins and the anchors of the Holothurise, also 
belonging to the same great class. 

Certain compound animals, or zoophytes as they have been 
termed, namely the Polyzoa, are provided with curious organs 
called avicularia. These differ much in structure in the different 
species. In their most perfect condition, they curiously resemble the 
head and beak of a vulture in miniature, seated on a neck and cap- 
able of movement, as is likewise the lower jaw or mandible. In one 
species observed by me all the avicularia on the same branch often 
moved simultaneously backwards and forwards, with the lower 
jaw widely open, through an angle of about 90°, in the ooum ol 
&ve seconds; and thefr movement caused the whole polyzoory U 
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tremble. When the jaws are touched with a needle they loise it 
to finnly that the branch can thus be shaken. 

Mr. Miy«irt adduces this case, chiefly on account of the supposed 
difljculty of organs, namely the avicularia of the Polysoa and the 
pediceilarijo of the Echinodermata, which he considers as ** esser.^ 
tially similar," having been developed through natural selection in 
widely distinct divisions of the animal kingdom. But, as far ms 
structure is concerned, I con see no similarit]^ between tridactyk* 
pediceilariaa and avicularia. The latter resemble somewhat more 
closely the chele or pincers of Crustaceans ; and Mr. Mivart mi^^lit 
have adduced with equal appropriateness this resemblance as a 
special difficulty ; or even their resemblance to the head aud beak 
of a bird, llie avicularia are believed by Mr. Busk, Dr. Smitt, am* 
Dr. Nitsche — naturalists who have carefully studied this group— to 
he homologous with the zooids and their cells which compose the 
zoophyte ; the moveable lip or lid of the cell corresponding vriih the 
lower and moveable mandible of the avicularium. Mr. Busk, how- 
ever, does not know of any gradations now existing between a zooid 
and an avicularium. It is therefore impossible to conjecture by 
what serviceable gradations the one could have been converted into 
the other : hut it by no moans follows from this that such grada- 
tions have not existed. 

As the chelas of Crustaoeuuf rescrahle in some degree the avicu- 
laria of Polyzoa, both serving as pincers, it may be worth while to 
show that with the former a long series of serviceable gradations 
still exists. In the first and simplest stage, the terminal segment 
of a limb shuts down either on the square summit of the broad 
penultimate segment, or against one whole side ; and is thus enabled 
to catch hold of an object; but the limb still serves as an organ 
of locomotion. We next fiud one corner of the broad penultimate 
segment slightly prominent, sometimes furnished with irre<;ular 
teeth ; and against these the terminal segment shuts down. By an 
increase in the size of this projection, with its shai^e, as well as that 
of the terminal segment^ slightly moditied and improved, the pincers 
are rendered more and more perfect, until we have at last an instru- 
ment as efficient as the chelse of a lobster ; and all these gradations 
can be actually traced. 

I^ides the avicularia, the P..lyzoa possess curious organs called 
vibracuia. These generally consist of long bristles, capable of 
movement and easily excited. In one species examined by me 
Uic vibrBcula were slightly curved and serrated along the outer 
margin ; and all of them on the same polyzoary often moved simnl^ 
taaeously ; so that, acthi}( like long oars, they swept a branch npidly 
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across the object-glass of my microscope. When a branch was 
placed on its face, the vibracula became entangled, and they made 
violent efforts to free themselves. They are supposed to verve as 
a defence, and may be seen, as Mr. Busk remarks, ''to sweep 
slowly and carefully over the surface of the polyzoary, removing 
what might be noxious to the delicate inhabitants of the cells when 
their tentacula are protruded.** The avicularia, like the vibracula, 
probably serve for defence, but they also catch and kill small livins; 
animals, which it is believed are afterwards swept by the currents 
within reach of the tentacula of the sooids. Some species are 
provided with avicularia and vibracula ; some iii^ith avicularia alone, 
and a few with vibracula alone. 

It is not easy to imagine two objects more widely different in 
aiipearance than a bristle or vibraculum, and an avicularium like 
the head of a bird ; yet they are almost certainly homologous and 
have been developed from the same common source, namely a zooid 
with its cell. Hence we can understand how it is that these 
organs graduate in some cases, as I am informed by Mr. Busk, 
into each other. Thus with the avicularia of seveml species of 
Lepralia, the moveable mandible is so much produced and is so like 
a bristle, that the presence of the upper or fixed beak alone serves 
to determine its avicularian nature The vibracula may have been 
directly developed from the lips ol tlie ceiis, without having passed 
through the avicularian sta^e; DUi it Meems more probable that 
they have passed through this sta^e, as auring the early stages of 
the transformation, the other parts of the cell with the included 
sooid could hardly have disappeared at once. In many cases the 
vibracula have a grooved support at the base, which seems to repre- 
sent the fixed beak ; though this support in some sijecies is quite 
absent, lliis view of the development of the vibracula, if trust- 
worthy, is interesting ; for supposing that all the species provided 
with avicularia had become extinct, no one with the most vivid 
imRgination would ever have thought that the vibracula had originally 
existed as part of an organ, resembling a bird's head or an irregular 
box or hood. It is interesting to see two such widely different 
organs developed from a common orig:in ; and as the moveable lip 
of the cell serves as a protection to the zooid, there is no difficulty 
iu believing that all the gradations, by which the lip became con* 
verted first into the lower mandible of an avicularium and then 
ii.io an elongated bristle, likewise served as a protection in different 
ways and under different circumstances. 

jn the vegetable kingdom Mr. Mivart only aiiwies to ti»o 
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namely the fltroctore of the flowers of orchids, md the morements 
of climhing plants. With respect to the former, he says, *^ the 
exp l an a t i o n of their origin is deemed thoroughly muatis&ctory— 
utterly insafficient to explain the incipient, infinitesimal beginninzi 
of structures which are of utility only when they are considerahly 
dereloped." As I have fully treated this suhject in another work, 
I will here giTe only a ftiw details on one akme of the most striking 
peculiarities of the flowers of orchids, namely their pollinia. A 
poUinium when highly developed consists of a mass of pollen-grains^ 
affixed to an elastic ibot-stalk or caudicle, and this to a little mass 
of extremely yisdd matter. The pollinia are by this means trans- 
ported by insects from one flower to the stigma of another. In 
some orchids there is no caudiole to the poUeo-masses, and the 
grains are merely tied together by fine threads ; bat as these are 
not confined to orchids, they need not here be considered ; yet I 
mi^ mention that at the base of the orohidaeeoiis series, in Cypri- 
pedium, we can see how the threads were probably first dereloped. 
In other orchids the threads cohere at one end of the poUen-masses ; 
and this forms the first or nascent trace of a caudiole. That this 
is the origin of the caudide, eren when of considerable length and 
iiighly dcTeloped, we have good eTidence in the aborted poUen- 
grains which can sometimes be detected embedded within the 
central and solid parts. 

With respect to the second chief peculiarity, namely the little 
mass of Tiscid matter attached to the end of the caudiole, a long 
series of gradations can be specified, each of plain service to the 
plant. In most flowers belonging to other orders the stigma se- 
cretes a little viscid matter. Now in certain orchids similar viscid 
matter is secreted, but in much larger quantities by one alone oi 
the three stigmas ; and this stigma, perhape in consequence of the 
copious secretion, is rendered sterile. When an insect visits a flower 
of this kind, it rubs off some of the viscid matter and thus at the 
same time drags away some of the pollen-grains. From this simplo 
oonditioa, iHiich difiers but little from that of a multitude of 
common flowers, there are endless gradations,— to species in which 
the pollen-mass terminates in a very short, free caudiole, — ^to others 
in which the caudiole becomes flrmly attached to the visdd matter, 
with the sterile stigma itself much modified. In this latter case 
we have a pollinium in its most highly developed and perfect con- 
dition. He who will carefully examine the flowers of orchids for 
himself will not deny the existence of the above series oi gradations 
—from a mass of pollen-grains merely tied together by threads, 
with the stigma difiMng but little from that of an ordinary flowei. 
10 
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tc a higbly complex poUinium, admirably adapted for txaDsportal 
by insects ; Dor will he deny that all the gradations in the several 
species are admirably adapted in relation to the general structare 
of each flower for its fertilisation by different insects. In this, and 
in almost every other case, the enquiry may be poshed furthei 
backwards ; and it may be asked how did tbe stigma of an ordinary 
tlower become viscid, bat as we do not know the full history of any 
one group of beings, it is as useless to ask, as it is hopeless to 
attempt answering, such questions. 

We will now turn to climbing plants. These can be arranged in 
A long series, from those which simply twine round a support, to 
those which I have called leaf-climbers, and to those provided with 
tendrils. In these two latter classes the stems have generally, but 
not always, lost the power of twining, though they retain the power 
of revolving, which tbe tendrils likewise possess, llie gradations 
from leaf-climbers to tendril-bearers are wonderfully close, and 
certain plants may be indifferently placed in either cUss. But in 
ascending the series from simple twiners to leaf-climbers, an impor* 
tant quality is added, namely sensitiveness to a touch, by which 
means the foot-stalks of the leaves or flowers, or these modified 
and converted into tendrils, are excited to bend round and clasp 
the touching object. He who will read my memoir on these plants 
will, I think, admit that all the many gradations in function and 
structure between simple twiners and tendril-bearers are in each 
case beneficial in a bi^h degree to the species. For instance, it 
is clearly a great advantage to a twining plant to become a leaf- 
climber; and it is probable that every twiner which possessed 
leaves with long foot-stalks would have been developed into a leaf- 
climber, if tbe foot-stalks had possessed in any slight degree the 
requisite sensitiveness to a touch. 

As twining is the simplest means of ascending a support, and 
forms the basis of our series, it may naturally be asked how did 
nUnts acquire this power in an incipient degree, afterwards to be 
unproved and increased through natural selection. The power of 
twining depends, firstly, on the stems whibt young being extremely 
flexible (but this is a character common to many plants which are 
not climbers) ; and, secondly, on their continually bending to all 
points of the compass, one after the other in succession, in voe same 
urder. By this movement the stems are inclined to all sides, and 
are made to move round and roimd. Ao soon as the lower part of 
9f a stem strikes against any object and is stopped, the upper part 
still goes on bending and revolving, and thus neoessarily twinea 
round and up the ;*upport. The revolving movement ceases aftei 
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the epj-ly growth of each shoot As in many widely separated 
fiimilies of plants, single species and single genera possess the power 
of revolTing, and have thus become twiners, they musf have 
independently acquired it, and cannot have inherited it from a 
common progenitor. Hence 1 was led to predict that some slight 
tendency to a movement of this kind would be found to be far from 
uncommon with plants which did not climb ; and that this had ( 
afforded the basis fcf natural selection to work on and improve. \ 
When I made this prediction, I knew of only one imperfect case, j 
namely of the young flower-peduncles of a Maurandia which 
revolved slightly and irregularly, like the stems of twim'ng plants, 
bat without making any use of this habit. Soon afterwards Fritz 
Mttller discovered that the young stems of an Alisma and of a 
linum, — plants which do not climb and are widely separated in 
the natural system, — ^revolved plainly, though irregularly ; and he 
states that he has reason to suspect that this occurs with some other 
plants. These slight movements appear to be of no service to the 
plants in question ; anyhow, they are not of the least use in the way 
of climbing, which is the poin t that concerns us. Nevertheless we can 
see that if the stems of these plants had been flexible, and if under 
the conditions to whicl} they are exposed it had profited them to as- 
cend to a height, then Uie habit of slightly and irregularly revolving 
might have been increased and utilised through natural selection, 
until they had become oonverted into well-developed twining species. 
With respect to the sensitiveness of the foot-stalks of the leaves 
and flowers, and of tendrils, nearly the same remarks are applicable 
as in the case of the revolving movements of twining plants. As 
a vast number of species, belonging to widely distinct groups, are 
endowed with this kind of sensitiveness, it ought to be found in a 
nascent condition in many plants which have not become climbers. 
This is the case : I observed that the young flower-peduncles of 
the above Maurandia curved themselves a little towards the side 
which was touched. Morren found in several species of Oxalis that 
the leaves and their foot-stalks moved, especially after exposure 
to a hot sun, when they were gently and repeatedly touched, or 
when the plant was shaken. I repeated these observations on some 
other species of Oxalis with the same result ; in some of them the 
movement was distinct, but was best seen in the young leaves ; in 
others it was extremely slight. It is a more important fact that 
aoccnrding to the high authority of Hofmeister, the young shoots and 
leaves of all plants move after being shaken ; and with climbing 
plants it is, as we know, only during the early stages of growth that 
, the r(X>t-stalkt and tendriln are sensitive. 
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It is Bcarcel/ possible that the above sliglit m«nrement8y dne to 
a touch or shake, in the young and growing organs of plants, can 
be of toy functional importance to them. But plantb possess, in 
obedience to various stimulif powers of movement, which are of 
manifest importance to them ; for instance, towards and more rarely 
from the light, — in opposition to^ and more rarely in the direction 
of, the attraction of gravity. When the nerves and muscles of an 
animal are excited by galvanism or by the absorption of ttrydmine, 
the consequent movemrats may be called an incidental result, for 
Uie nerves and muscles have not been rendered specially sensitive to 
these stimuli So with plants it appears that, from having the 
power of movement in obedience to certain stimuli, they are excited 
in an incidental manner by a touch, or by being shaken. Hence 
there is no great difi&culty in admitting that in the case of leaf- 
climbers and tendril-bearers, it is this tendency which has been 
taken advantage of and increased through natural selection. It is, 
however, probable, from reasons which I have assigned in my 
memoir, that this will have occurred only with plants which had 
already acquired the power of revolving, and had thus become 
twiners. 

I have already endeavoured to explain howj)lant8 became twiners, 
namely, by the increase of a tendency to slight and irregular 
revolving movements, which wa« at first of no nse to them ; this 
movement, as well as that due to a touch or shake, being the inci- 
dental result of the power of moving, gained for other and bene- 
ficial purposes. Whether, during the gradual development of 
climbing plants, natural selection has been aided by the inherited 
effects of use, 1 will not pretend to decide; but we know that 
certain periodical movements, for instance the so-caQed sleep of 
plants, are governed by habit. 

I have now considered enough, perhaps more than enough, of the 
cases, selected with care by a skilful naturalist, to prove that natunU 
selection is incompetent to aooount for the incipient stages of useful 
structures ; and I have shown, as I hope, that there is no great 
difficulty on this head. A good opportunity has thus been afforded 
for enlarging a little on gradations of structure, often associated 
with changed functions, — an important subject, which was not 
treated at sufficient length in the former editions of this work. 1 
will now briefly recapitulate the foregoing cases. 

With the giraffe, the continued preservation of the individuab of 
some extinct high-reaching ruminant, which had the longest necks, 
legs, &c., and could browse a little above the average height, aiid 
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the cantioued destruction of thoee which could not browse so high, 
would have sufficed for the production of this reoiarkable quad- 
raped ; but the prolonged use of all the parts together with ipherit- 
ance will have aided in an important manner in their co-ordination. 
With the many insects which imitate various objects, there is no 
improbability in the belief that an accidental resemblance to some 
common object was in each case the foundation for the work of 
natural selection, since perfected through the occasional preservation 
uf slight Tariations which made the resemblance at all closer ; and 
this will have been carried on as long as the insect continued to 
vary, and as long as a more and more perfect resemblance led to its 
escape from tharpHrighted enemies. In certain species of whaler 
there is a tendency to the formation of irregular little points of horn 
on the palate' ; and it seems to be quite within the scope of natural 
selection to preserve all favourable variations, until the points were 
converted first into lamellated knobs or teeth, like those on the 
beak of a goose, — then into short lamella, like those of the domestic 
ducks,'— «nd then into lamelbs, as perfect as those of the shoveller- 
dock,— and finally into the gigantic plates of baleen, as in the mouth 
of the Greenland whale. In the family of the ducks, the lamellae 
are first used as teeth, then partly as teeth and partly as a sifting 
i^paratns, and at last almost exclusively for this latter purpose. 

With such stniotures as the above lamellte of horn or whale- 
bcNoe, habit or use can have done little or nothing, as far as we 
can judge, towards their development. On the other hand, the 
tirani^)ortal of the lower eye (^ a fiat-fish to the upper side of 
the head, and the formation of a prehensile tail, may be attributed 
almost wholly to continued use, together with inheritance. With 
respect to the mammas of the higher animals, the most probable 
conjecture is that primordially the cutaneous glands over the whole 
surface of a marsupial sack secreted a nutritious fluid ; and that 
these glands were improved in function through natural selection^ 
and concentrated into a confined area, in which case they would 
have formed a mamma. There is no more difficulty in under- 
standing how the branched spines of some ancient Echinoderm, 
which served as a defence, became developed throngh natural seleo* 
tion into tridactyle pedicellarisB, than in understanding the develop- 
ment of the pincers of crustaceans, through slight, serviceable modi- 
fications in the ultimate and penultimate s^ments of a limb^ 
which was at first used solely for locomotion. In the avioularia 
and Tibracula of the Polyzoa we have organs widely different in 
apl«Rrance developed from the same source ; and with the vibracula 
wv can understand how the successive gradations might have btes 
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3f service. With the pollinia of orchids, the threads which originally 
lerred to tie together the pollen-grains, can he traced cohering into 
caudicles ; and the steps can likewise be followed by which yiscid 
matter, snch as that secreted by the stigmas of ordinary flowers, and 
Btill subseiring nearly but not quite the same purpose, became 
attached to the free ends of the caudicles; — all these gradations 
being of manifest benefit to the plants in question. With respect 
to climbing plants, I need not repeat what has been so lately said. 

It has often been asked, if natural selection be so potent, why has 
not this or that structure been gained by certain species, to which it 
would apparently have been adranti^eous ? But it is unreasonable to 
expect a precise answer to such questions, considering our ignorance 
of the past history of each sijecies, and of the conditions which at 
the present day determine its numbers and range. In most cases 
only general reasons, but in some few cases special reasons, can be 
assigned. Thus to adapt a species to new habits of life, many co- 
ordinated modifications are almost indispensable, and it may oft«n 
hare happened that the requisite parts did not vary in the right 
manner or to the right degree. Many species must have been 
prevented from increasing in numbers throi^ destructive agencies, 
which stood in no relation to certain structures, which we imagine 
would have been gained through natural selection from appearing 
to us advantageous to the species. In this case, as the struggle 
for life did not depend on such structures, they could not have 
been acquired through natural selection. In many cases complex 
and loDg-enduring conditions, often of a peculiar nature, are neces- 
sary for the development of a structure ; and the requisite con- 
ditions may seldom have concurred. The belief that any given 
structure, which we think, often erroneously, would have been 
beneficial to a species, would have been gained under all circum* 
stances, through natural selection, is opposed to what we can under- 
stand of its manner of action. Mr. Mivart does not deny that 
natural selection has effected something; but he considers it as 
** demonstrably insufficient** to account for the phenomena which I 
explsdn by its agency. His chief arguments have now been con- 
sidered, and the others will hereafter be considered. They seem to 
me to partake little of the character of demonstration, and to have 
little weight in comparison with those in favour of the power of 
natural selection, aided by the other agencies often specified. I am 
tKiund to add, that some of the facts and 4u^ments here used by 
me, have been advanced for the same purpose in an able artick 
lately published in the * Medico-Cbirurgical Review.* 
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At the present day almost all Daturalists admit evolution nndei 
some form. Mr. Mivart belieyes that species change through ^ an 
internal force or tendency," about which it is not pretended that 
anything ii known. That species have a capacity for change will 
be admitted by all evolutionists ; but there is no need, as it seems 
to me, to invoke any intemiU force beyond the tendency to ordi- 
oary variability, which through the aid of selection by man has 
given rise to many well-adapted domestic races, and which through 
the aid of natural selection would equally well give rise by gradu- 
ated steps to natural races or species. The final result will gene- 
rally have been, as already explained, an advance, but in some few 
cases a retrogression, in organisation. v 

Mr. Mivart is further inclined to believe, and some naturalists ' 
agree with him, that new species manifest themselves *' with sud- 
denness and by modifications appearing at once.** For instance, 
he supposes that the differences between the extinct three-toed 
Hipparion and the horse arose suddenly. He thinks it difficult to 
believe that the wing of a bird ** was developed in any other way 
than by a comparatively sudden modification of a marked and 
important kind;" and apparently he would extend the same view 
to the wings of bats and pterodactyles. 1 his conclusion, which 
implies great breaks or discontinuity in the series, appears to me 
Iminrobable in the highest degree. 

Every one who believes in slow and gradual evolution, will of 
course admit that specific changes may have been as abrupt and as 
great as any single variation which we meet with under nature, 
or even under domestication. But as species are more variable 
when domesticated or cultivated than under their natural con- 
ditiontf, it is not probable that such great and abrupt variations 
have often occurred under nature, as are known occasionally to 
arise under domestication. Of these latter variations several may 
be attributed to reversion ; and the characters which thus reappear 
were, it is probable, in many cases at first gained in a gradual 
manner. A still greater number must be called monstrosities, such 
as six-fingered men, porcupine men, Ancon sheep, Niata cattle, &c. ; 
and as they are widely different in character from natural species, 
they throw very little light on our subject Excluding such cases 
of abrupt variations, the few which remain would at best constitute, 
if found in a state of nature, doubtful species, closely related to 
kheir parental types. 

My reasons for doubting whether natural species have changed 
IS abruptly as have occasionally domestic races, and for entirely 
iisbelievins that they have chansed in the wonderful manuei 
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indicated by Mr. If irart, are as follows. Accoiding to oar expe- 
rianoe, abrupt and stronglj marked yariations oocnr in our domesti- 
eatad productions, singly and at rather long intenrals of time. It 
such occurred under nature, they would be liable, as formerly 
explained, to be lost by accidental causes of destruction and by 
Bubsequant inteiHnrossing ; and io it is known to be under domesti* 
cation, unless abrupt Yariations of this kind are specially preserved 
and separated by the care of man. Hence in order ^t a new 
species should suddenly appear in the manner supposed by Mr. 
Mivart, it is almost necessary to believe, in opposition to all ana- 
logy, that several wonderfully changed individuals appeared simul- 
taneously within the same district. This difiBculty, as in the case of 
unconscions selection by man, is avoided on the theory of gradual 
evolution, through the preservation of a large number of individuals, 
which varied more or less in any favourable direction, and of the 
destruction of a large number which varied in an opposite manner. 

That many species have been evolved in an extremely gradual 
manner, there can hardly be a doubt. The species and even the 
genera of many large natural families are so closely allied together, 
that it is difficult to distinguish not a few of them. On every con- 
tinent in proceeding from north to south, from lowland to upland, 
^., we meet with a host of closely related or representative species ; 
as we likewise do on certain distinct continents, which we have 
reason to believe were formerly connected. But in making these 
and the following remarks, I am compelled to allude to subjects 
hereafter to be discussed. Look at the many outlying islands round 
a continent, and see how many of their inhabitants can be raised 
only to the rank of doubtful species. So it is if we look to past 
times, and compare the species which have just passed away with 
those still living within the same areas ; or if we compare the fossil 
species embedded in the sub-stages of the same geological formation. 
It is indeed manifest that multitudes of species are related in the 
closest manner to other species that still exist, or have lately 
existed ; and it will hardly be maintained that such species have 
been developed in an abrupt or sudden manner. Nor should it be 
forgotten, when we look to the special parts of allied species, instead 
of to distinct species, that numerous and wonderlully fine grada- 
tions can be traced, connecting together widely different structures. 

Many large groups of facts are intelligible only on the principle 
that species have been evolved by very small steps. For instance, 
the fact that the species included in the larger genera are more closely 
related to each other, and present a greater number of varieties 
than do the species in the smaller genera. The former are alwi 
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gioaped in little clusten, like Turietiee loiuid speciee; and they 
prosent other analogiee with Ttrietiea, as wis shown in our seoond 
chapter. On this same prindple we can understand how it is that 
qieoifio oharacters are more yariable than generic characters; and 
how the parts which are dereloped in an extraordinary degree 
or manner are more variable than other parts of the same species. 
ICany analogous facts, all pointing in the same directioik, could be 
added. 

Although yery many species have ahnost eartaiuly been pro* 
dnoed by steps not greater than those separating fine yarieties; yet 
it may be maintained that some have been devdoped in a different 
and abrupt manner. Such an admission, howerer, ought not to be 
made without strong evidence being assigned. The vague and in 
some respects fidse analogies, as they have been diown to be by 
Mr. Chaunoey Wright, which have been advanced in favour of this 
view, such as the sudden crystallisation of inorganic substances, or 
the falling of a facetted ^theroid from one &cet to another, hatdly 
deserve conaidefatioiL One class of fMsts^ however, namely, the 
sudden appearance of new and distinct forms of life in our geological 
formations supports at first sig^t the belief in abrupt development. 
But the value of this evidence depends entirely on the perfection of 
the geological record, in relation to periods remote in the history 
of the world. If the record is as fragmentary as many geologists 
strenuously assert, there is nothing strange in new forms appear- 
ing as if suddenly developed. 

Unless we admit transfirarmations as prodigious as those advocated 
by Mr. Mivart, such as the sudden development of the wings ot 
l^rds or bats, or the sudden conversion of a Hipparion into a horse, 
hardly any light is thrown by the belief in abrupt modificaUons on 
the deficiency of connecting links in our geological formations. But 
against the belief in such abrupt changes, embryology enters a strong 
protest It is notorious that the wings of birds and bats, and the legs 
of horses or other quadrupeds, are undistinguishable at an early em- 
bryonic period, and that they become difif erentiatod by insensibly 
fine steps. Embryological resemblances of all kinds can be ac- 
counted for, as we shall hereafter see, by the progenitors of our 
existing species having varied after early youth, and having trans- 
mitted their newly acquired characters to their ofbpring, at a 
corresponding age. The embryo is thus left almost unaffected, and 
serves as a record of the past condition of the species. Hence it 
is that wTiatfwg species during the early stages of their develop- 
ment so often resemble ancient and extinct forms belonging to the 
MUJie clav. On Miis view of the meaning of embryological resem- 
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bUnoes, and indeed on any view, it is iDcredible that an animal 
should hare undergone such momentous and abrapt transforma- 
tions^ as those aboro hidicated ; and yet should not bear even a 
trace in its embryonic condition of any sudden modification ; every 
detail in its structure being developed by insensibly fine steps. 

He who believes that some ancient form vras transformed sud- 
denly through an internal force or tendency into, for instance, one 
furnished with wings, will be almost compelled to assume, in oppo- 
sition to all analogy, that many individuals varied simultaneously. 
It cannot be denied that such abrupt and great changes of struc- 
ture are widely different from thoee which most species apparently 
have undergone. He will further be compelled to believe that 
many structures beautifully adapted to all the other parts of the 
same creature and to the surrounding conditions, have been sud- 
denly produced ; and of such complex and wonderful 00-adapta- 
tions, he will not be able to assign a shadow of an explanation. 
He will be forced to admit that these great and sudden transfor- 
mations have left no trace of their action on the embrya To 
tdmit all this is, as it seems to me, to eater into the realms oi 
mimcle, and to leave thoee of Bdenoe 
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OHAPTEE VIIL 

Inbtinct. 

Utttinctf ooDparabU with habits, but different in their origin — laatinctx 
graduated — Aphides and ants — Instincts rariable — Domestic in- 
stincts, their origin — Natural instincts of the cnckoo, molothrns, 
ostrich, and parasitic bees — Slave-making ants — Hire-bee, its cell- 
making instinct — Changes of instinct and structure not necessarilj 
simultaneous — Difficulties of the theory of the Natural Selection of 
instincts — Neuter or sterile insects — Summary. 

MikNT instincts are so wonderful that their development will pro- y> 
bably appear to the reader a difficulty sufficient to overthrow my 1 \ ^^^ 
whole tbe(»ry. I may here premise, that I have nothing to do with J T \ } . 
the origin of the mental powers, any more than I have with that of I I -^ 
life itself. We are concerned only with the diversities of instinct / ] 
And of the other mental faculties in animals of the same class. / j 

I will not attempt any definition of instinct. It would be easy to/ 
show that several distinct mental actions are commonly embraced 
by this term ; but every one understands what is meant, when it is 
said that instinct impels the cuckoo to migrate and to lay her eggs 
in othw birds' nests. An action, which we ourselves require expe- 
rience to enable us to perform, when performed by an animal, more 
especially by a very young one, without experience, and when per- 
formed by many individuals in the same way, without their knowing 
for what purpose it is perfonned, is usually said to be instinctive. 
But I could show that none of these characters are universal A 
little dose of judgment or reason, as Pierre Huber expresses it, often 
comes into play, even with animals low in the scale of nature. 

Frederick Guvier and several of the older metaphysicians have 
compared instinct with habit. This comparison gives, I think, an 
accurate notion of the frame of mind under which an instinctive 
tction is performed, but not necessarily of its origin. How uncon- 
iciously many habitual actions are performed, indeed not rarely in 
direct opposition to our conscious will ! yet they may be modi- 
d<tl by the will or reason. Habits easily become associated with 
iiher habits, with certain periods of time, and states of the body 
Wlten ODoe acquired, they often remain constant throughout lifio 
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Sereral other points of reeemblanoe between iniiincts and babiti 
ooold be pointed out Aa in rq>eating a well-known song, so in 
instincts, one action follows another \fj a sort of rhythm ; if a person 
be interrupted in a song, or in repeating anything by rote, he is 
generally forced to go back to recorer the habitual train of thought: 
so P. Huber found it was with acateri»llar, which makes a rery oom- 
plicated hammock ; for if he took a caterpillar which had o(Hnpleted 
its hanmiock up to^ say, the sixth stage of oonstmction, and put it 
into a hammock completed up only to the third stage, the caterpillar 
simply re-performed the fourth, fifth, and sixth stages cf construction. 
M^ howerer, a caterpillar were taken out of a hammock made up, 
for instance, to the third stage, and were put into one finished up to 
the sixth stage, so that much of its work was already done for it, 
fiur from deriying any benefit from this, it was much embarrassed, 
and in order to complete its hammock, seemed forced to start from 
the third stage, where it had left ofif^ and thus tried to complete the 
already finished work. 

If we sui^)ose any habitual action to become inherited— and it 
can be shown that this does sometimes happen — then the resem- 
blance between what originally was a habit and an instinct becomes 
so close as not to be distinguished. If Mozart, instead of playing 
the pianoforte at three years old with wonderfully little practice, 
bad played a tune with no practice at all, he might truly be said 
to haye done so InstinctiTely. But it would be a serious error to 
suppose that the greater number of instincts have been acquired by 
habit in one generation, and then transmitted by inheritaiioe to 
succeeding generations. It can be dearly shown that the most 
wonderful instincts with which we are acquainted, namely, those 
of the hiT6-bee and of many ants, oould not possibly have been 
Mquired by habit. 

It will be universally admitted that instincts are as important as 
corporeal structures for the welfare of each q>ecies, under its jgta&soX 
conditions of life. Under changed conditions of life, it ii at least 
possible that slight modifications of instinct might be profitable to 
a specaes ; and if it can be shown that instincts do vary ever so 
little, then I can see no difficulty in natural selection preserving 
and continually accumulating variations of instinct to any extent 
that was profitable. It is thus, as I believe, that all the most 
complex and wonderful instincts have originated. As modifications 
of corporeal structure arise frcHn, and are increased by, use or habit, 
%nd are diminished or lost by diause, so I do not doubt it has been 
with instincts. But I believe that the efiects of habit are in many 
oases of subordinate i^iportanoe to the efiects of the natural seleoiioB 
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&{ wliai may be ealled upontaneoiia irariatiaDs of iiiitiDcts; — ^ihal 
ii of TarUtioDS prodnoed bj the aame unknowa canset which pro- 
dooe alight deyiatioiiB of bodily stroctore. 

No oomplex instiDct can poadbly be produced thiemgh naiaral 
sekctioii, except by the slow aad gradnal aocomulatioii of nnmeroaa 
sUghty yet profital^ yaiiatioDfL Hence, as in the eaae of corporeal 
stmotiuea, we ought to find in nature, not the actual transitional 
gradations by which each complex instinct has been acquired — for 
these could be found only in the lineal ancestors of each species— 
but we on^ to find in the collateral lines of descent some evidence 
of such gradati<ms ; or we ought at least to be able to show thai 
g r adati on s of some kind are possiUe; and this we certainly can do* 
I haye been surprised to find, making allowance for the instincts of y 
animaU haying been but littte observed except in £mx)pe and North . a^ 
America, and £ar no instinct being known amongst extinct species,] L L 
how very generally gradations, leading to the most oomplex instincts, I 
can be discovered. Changes (^instinct may sometimes be facilitated^ 
by the same species having different instincts at different periods 
ci life, or at different seasons of the year, or when placed under 
different drcumstanees, &e. ; in which case either the one or the 
other instinct might be pr ese rve d by natural selection. And such 
instances of diversity of instinct in the same species can be shown 
to occur in nature. 

Again, as in the case of eorpoteal stmctnre, and conformably to 
my theory, the instinct of each spemet is good for itself, but has 
never, as far as we can judge, been produced fbr the exclusive good 
of others. One of the strongest instances of an animal apparently 
performing an action for the sole good of another, with which I am 
aoiuainted, is that of aphides voluntarily yielding, as was first 
observed by Hnber, their sweet excreticm to ants : that they do so 
voluntarily, the foUowing fiiets show. I removed all the ants from 
a group of about a docen aphides on a dock-plant, and prevented 
their attendance during several hours. After this interval, I felt 
sure that the aj^ides would want to excrete. I watched them for 
scnne thne through a lens, but not one excreted ; I then tickled and 
stroked them with a hair in the same manner, as well as I could, 
as the ants do with their antenna ; but not one excreted. After- 
wards I aUowed an ant to visit them, and it immediatdy seemed, 
by its eager way of naming about, to be well aware wlutt a rich 
ftjek it had discovered ; it then begsn to play mth its antemue oo 
thft abdomen first of one aphis and then of another ; and each, as 
soon as it lelt the antemue, immediately lifted up its abdomen and 
excreted a limpid drop of sweet juice, which was eagerly devcored 
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by the ant Eyen the quite young aphides behaved in this manner^ 
showing that the action was insttnctive, and not the result of 
experience. It is certain, from the obserrations of Huber, that the 
aphides show no dislike to the ants : if the latter be not present 
they are at last compelled to eject their excretion. But as the 
excretion is extremely viscid, it is no doubt a convenienoe to the 
aphides to have it removed ; therefore probably they do not excrete 
solely for the good of the ants. Although there is no evidence that 
any animal performs an action for the exclusive good of another 
species, yet each tries to take advantage of the instincts of others, 
as each takes advantage of the weaker bodily structure of other 
species. So again certain instincts cannot be considered as abso- 
lutely perfect ; but as details on this and other such points are not 
indispensable, they may be here passed over. 

As some degree of variation in instincts under a state of nature, 
and the inheritance of such variations, are indispensable for the 
action of natural selection, as many instances as possible ought to 
be given ; but want of space prevents me. I can only assert that 
instincts certainly do vary — for instance, the migratory instinct, 
both in extent and direction, and in its total loss. So it is with the 
nests of birds, which vary parUy in dependence on the situations 
chosen, and on the nature and temperature of the country inhabited, 
but often from causes wholly unknown to us : Audubon has given 
soveral remarkable cases of differences in the nests of the same 
species in the northern and southern United States. Why, it has 
been asked, if instinct be variable, has it not granted to the bee 
^ the ability to use some other material when wax vras deficient **? 
But what other natural material could bees use ? lliey will work, 
as I have seen, with wax hardened with vermilion or softened 
with lard. Andrew Enight observed that his bees, instead ot 
laboriously collecting propolis, used a cement of wax and turpentine, 
with which he had covered decorticated trees. It has lately been 
shown that bees, mstead of searching for pollen, will gladly use a 
very different substance, namely oatmeaL Fear of any particular 
enemy is certainly an instinctive qi^dity, as may be seen in nestling 
oirds, though it is strengthened by experience, and by the sight of 
fear of the same enemy in other animals, llie fear of man is slowly 
acquired, as I have elsewhere shown, by the various animals which 
inhabit desert islands; and we see aa instance of this even in 
England, in the greater wildness of all our large lords in comparison 
with our small birds ; for the large hirds have been most persecuted 
by man. We may safely attribute the greater wildness of our 
lai^ birds to this cause ; for in uninhabited islands large birds an 
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not more fearful than small ; and the magpie, so warj in England, 
is tame in Norway, as is the hooded crow in £gyj)t. 

That the mental qualities of animals of the same kind, bom in a 
state of nature, vary much, could be shown by many (acts. Several 
cases could also be adduced of occasional and strange habits in 
wild animals, which, if advantageous to the species, might have 
given rise, through natural selection, to new instincts. But I am 
well aware that these general statements, without the facts in 
detail, will produce but a feeble effect on the reader's mic:L I 
otn only repeat my assurance, that I do not speak without good 
evidence. 

Inherited Changes of Habit or Instinct in Domesticattd 
Animals, 

The possibility, or even probability, of inherited variations of 
instinct in a state of nature will be strengthened by briefly consider- 
ing a few cases under domestication. We shall thus be enabled to 
see the part which habit and the selection of so-called spontaneous 
variations have played in modifying the mental qualities of our 
domestic animals. It is notorious how much domestic animals vary 
in their mental qualities. With cats, for instance, one naturally 
takes to catching rats, and another mice, and these tendencies are 
known to be inherited. One cat, according to Mr. St John, always 
brought home game-birds, another hares or rabbits, and another 
hunted on marshy ground and almost nightly caught woodcocks or 
snipes. A number of curious and authentic instances could be 
given of various shades of disposition and of taste, and likewise of 
the oddest tricks, associated with certain frames of mind or periods 
of time, being inherited. But let us look to the familiar case of 
the breeds of the dog : it cannot be doubted that young pointers (I 
have myself seen a striking instance) will sometimes point and even 
back other dogs the very first time that they are taken out; 
retrieving is certainly in some degree inherited by retrievers ; and a 
tendency to run round, instead of at, a flock of ^eep, by shepherd- 
dogs. 1 cannot see that these actions, performed without experience 
by the young, and in nearly the same manner by each individual, 
performed with eager delist by each breed, and without the end 
being known — for the young pointer can no more know that he 
points to aid his master, than the white butterfly knows why she 
tays her eggs on the leaf of the cabbage — I cannot see that these 
actions differ essentially from true instincts. If we were to behold 
>ne kind of wolf, when young and without any vaaning, as soon as 
ft floeotod its prey, stand motionless like a statue, and then slonH j 
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orawl forward with a peculiar gait; and another kkid of woU 
rushing round, instead of at, a herd of deer, and driving them to a 
distant point, we should assuredlj call theee actions instinctire. 
Domestic instincts, as they ma j be called, are oertainl j far less 
dxed than natural instincts; bat thej have been acted cm b j £Eur 
less rigoroufl selection, and hare been transmitted for an incompar- 
ably shorter period, under less fixed oonditioDS of life. 

How strongly these domestic instincts, habits, and ^Uspositiona 
are inherited, and how curiously they become mingled, is well 
shown when different bieeds of dogs are crossed. Thus it is knowc 
that a cross with a bull-dog has affected for many generations the 
oourage and obstinacy of greyhounds ; and a cross with a greyhound 
has given to a whole fiuxxily of shepherd-dogs a tendency to hunt 
hares. Theee domestic instincts, when thus tested by crossing, 
resemble natural instincts, which in a like manner become curiously 
Mended together, and for a long periodexhibit traces of the instincts 
of either parent : Ux example, Le Boy describes a dog, whose great- 
grandfitther was a wolf, and this dog showed a trace of its wild 
parentage only in one way, by not coming in a strai^^t line to his 
master, when caUed. 

Domestic instincts are s(mietimes spoken of as actions wfaidi 
have become inherited solely from long-continued and compulsory 
habit ; but this is not true. No one would ever have thou^ of 
teadiing, or probably could have taught, the tumbler-pigeon to 
tumble, — an action which, as I have witnessed, is performed by 
young birds, that have neyer seen a pigeon tumble. We may 
believe that some one pigeon showed a slight tendency to this 
strange habit, and that the long-continued selection of the best 
individuals in successive ^nerations made tumblers what they now 
are ; and near Glasgow there are house-tumblers, as I hear from 
Mr. Brent, whidi cannot fly eighteen inches high without going 
head over heels. It may be doubted whether any one would have 
thought of training a dog to point, had not some one dog naturally 
shown a tendency in this line ; and this is known occasionally to 
happen, as I cmoe saw, in a pure terrier: the act of pointing is pro- 
bably, as many have thought, only the exaggerated pause of an 
animal preparing to spring on its prey. When the first tendency 
to point was once displayed, methodical s^ecticm and the inherited 
effects of compulsory tndning in eadi successive generation would 
soon complete the work; and unconscious selection is still in 
progress, as eadi man tries to procure, without intending to improve 
the breed, dogs which stand and hunt best On the other hanri, 
habit alone in some oases has sufficed ; hardly any animal ia hxuy 
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lifficuU to tame than the young of the wild nbbit; soaroely «i> 
animal if tamer than the yomig of the tame rabbit; bat I can 
Jwidly tuppoee that domestic rabbita have often been lelected lor 
tamenees alone ; so that we must attribute at leait the greater part 
of the inherited change from extreme wildnees to extreme tame- 
neis, to habit and long-continued close confinement 

Natural instincts are lost under domestication: a remarkable 
instance of this is seen in t}iose breeds of fowb which very rarely 
or nevsr become **" tNToodyy** that is, never wish to sit on their eggs. 
Familiarity alone prevents our seeing how largely and how perma- 
nently the minds of our domestic animals hare been modified. It 
is scarcely possiUe to doubt that the loye of man has become 
instinctive in the dog. All wolves, foxes, jackals, and species of 
(he cat genus, when kept tame> are most eager to attack poultry, 
cheeps and pigs; and this tendency has been found incurable in 
dogs which have been brought home as puppies from countries such 
as Tierra del Fuego and Australia, where the savages do not keep 
these domestic animals. How rarely, on the other hand, do our 
civilised dogs, even when quite young, require to be tau^^ht not to 
attack poultry, sheep, and pigs! No doubt they occasionally do 
make an attack, and are tiien beaten ; and if not cured, they are 
destroyed; so that habit and some degree of selection have pro- 
bably concurred in civilising by inheritance our dogs. On the 
other hand, young chickens have lost, wholly by habit, that fesr of 
the dog and cat which no doubt was originally instinctive in them • 
for I am informed by Captain Button that U)e young chickens of 
the parent-stock, the Gallus bankiva, when reared in India under a 
hen, are at first excessively wild. So it is with young pheasants 
reared in England under a hen. It is not that chickena have lost 
all fear, but fear only of dogs and cats, for if the hen gives the 
dangerHBhnckle, they will run (more especially young turkeys) from 
under her, and conceal themselves in the surrounding grass or 
thickets ; and this is evidently done for the instinctive purpose of 
allowing, as we see in wild ground*birds, their mother to fly away. 
Hut this instinct retained by our chickens has become useless under 
domestication, for the mother-hen has almost lost by disuse tibe 
power of flight 

Hence, we may conclude, that under domestication instincts hav^ 
been acquired, and natural instincts have been ket, pertly by habitt 
and partly by man selecting and accumulating, during successive 
generations, peculiar mental habits and actions, which at first 
ippeared from what we must in oui ignorance call an accident In 
•onie cases oon^pulsory habit alone has sufficed to produoe inlie- 
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ritod mental changes; in other caees oompulsory habit has done 
nothing, and all has been the result of selection, porsoed both 
methodically and nnoonsciously : but in most cases habit and 
Boicction hare probably conoorred. 

Special Instincts, 

We shall, perhaps, best understand how instincts in a state of 
nature have become modified by selection, by considering a few 
cases. 1 will select only three,— namely, the instinct which leads 
the cuckoo to lay her eggs in other birds' nests ; the sUve-making 
instinct of certain ants; and the cell-making power of the 
hive-bee. These two latter instincts have generally and justly 
been ranked by naturalists as the most wonderful of all known 
instincts. 

Instincts of the Cuchoo. — It is supposed by some naturalists that 
the more immediate cause of the instinct of the cuckoo is, that she 
lays her eggs, not daily, but at intervals of two or three days; sa 
that, if she were to make her own nest and sit on her own eggs, 
those first laid would have to be left for some time uniocubated, or 
there would be eggs and young birds of different ages in the same 
nest, if this were the case, the process of laying and hatching 
might be inconveniently long, more especially as she migrates at a 
very early period ; and the first hatched young would probably 
have to be fed by the male alone. But the American cuckoo is in 
this predicament ; for she makes her own nest, and has eggs and 
young successively hatched, all at the same time. It has been both 
asserted and denied that the American CtU^Voo occasionally lays her 
eggs in other birds* nests ; but I have lately heard from Dr. Merrelly 
of Iowa, thikt he once found in Illinois a young cuckoo together 
with a young jay in the nest of a Blue jay (Garrulus cristatus); 
and as both were nearly fully feathered, there could be no mistake 
in their identification. I ootdd also give several mstances of various 
birds which have been known occasionally to lay their eggs in other 
oirds* nests. Now let us suppose that the ancient progenitor of our 
European cuckoo had the habits of the American cuckoo, and that 
she occasionally laid an egg in another bird's nest. If the old biid 
profited by this occasional habit through being enabled to migrate 
earlier or through any other cause ; Oi* if the young were made more 
vigorous by advantage being takei of the mistaken instinct of 
auother species than when reared by their own mother, encum- 
oered as she could hardly fail to be by having eggs and young d 
different ages at the same time ; then the old birds or the fostered 
young WiMild gain an advantage. And analogy would lead us W 
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bolieye, that the young thus reued would be apt to follow by inhe- 
litaDoe the occasioual and aberrant habit of their mother, and in 
their turn would be apt to lay their eggs in other birds' nests, and 
thus be more successful in rearing their young. By « continued 
process of this nature, I believe that the strange insdnot of oux 
cuckoo has been generated. It has, also, recently been ascertained 
on suffici^t evidence, by Adolf Mttller, that the cuckoo ooctsionally 
lays her eggs on the bare ground, sits on them, and feeds her young. 
This rare event is probably a case of reversion to the bng-loet, 
aboriginal instinct of nidification. 

It has been objected that I have not noticed other related instincts 
and adaptations of structiu^ in the cuckoo^ which are spoken of as 
necessarily co-ordinated. But in all cases, speculation on an instinct 
known to us only in a single species, is useless, for we have hitherto 
had no fiacts to guide us. Until recently the instincts of the Euro- 
pean and of the non-parasitic American cuckoo alone were known ; 
now, owing to Mr. Kamsa/s observations, we have learnt something 
about three Australian species, which lay their ^gs in other birds' 
nestff. The chief points to be referred to are three : first, that the 
common cuckoo, with rare exceptions, lays only one egg in a nest, 
so that the large and voracious yoimg bird receives ample food. 
Secondly, that the eggs are remarkably small, not exceeding those 
of the skylark, — a bird about one-fourth as large as the cuckoo, 
lliat the small size of the egg is a real case of adaptation we may 
infer from the £Ek)t of the non-parasitic American cuckoo laying 
full-sized eggs. Thirdly, that the young cuckoo, soon after birth, 
has the instinct, the strength, and a proparly shaped back for 
ejecting its foster-brothers, which then perish from cold and hunger. 
This has been boldly called a beneficent arrangement, in order that 
the young cuckoo may get sufficient food, and that its foster-brothers 
may perish before they had acquired much feeling ! 

Turning now to the Australian species; though these birds gene- 
rally lay only one egg in a nest, it is not rare to find two and even 
three eggs in the same nest. In the Bronze cackoo the eggs vary 
greatly in size, firom eight to ten lines in length. Now if it had 
been of an advantage to this species to have laid eggs even smaller 
than those now laid, so as to have deceived certain foster-parents, 
•r, as is more probable, to have been hatched within a shorter period 
(for it is asserted that there is a relation between the size of eggs 
tod the period of their incubation), then there is no difficulty in 
believing that a race or species might have been formed which 
voold have laid smaller aiid smaller ^gs ; for these would have 
been more safely hatched and reared. Mr. Ramsay remarks that 
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two of the AustialiaD cuckoos, wheo they lay tbeir eggs in an open 
nesi, manifest a decided preference for nests oontaioing eggs similar 
in oobor to their own. The European species apparently manifests 
some tendency towards a similar instinct, but not rarely departs 
from it, as is shown by her laying her dull and pale-oolonred eggs 
in the nest of the Hedge-warbler with bright greenish- bine eggs. Had 
our cuckoo inyariably displayed the above instinct, it would assu- 
tedly have been added to those which it is assumed must all have 
been acquired together. The ^[gs of the Australian Bronae cuckoo 
vary, according to Mr. Ramsay, to an extraordinary degree in colour; 
so that in this respect, as well as in size, natural selection might 
have secured and fixed any advantageous variation. 

In the case of the European cuckoo, the offspring of the foster- 
parents are commonly ejected finom the nest withi-.. three days after 
the cuckoo is hatched ; and as the latter at this age is in a most 
helpless conditioD, Mr. Gould was formerly inclined do believe that 
the act of ejection was performed by the foster-parents themselves. 
But he has now received a trustworthy account of a young cuckoo 
which was actually seen, whilst stiU blind and not able even to 
hold up its own head, in the act of ejecting its foeter-brothers. One 
€i these was replaced in the nest by the observer, and was agam 
thrown out. With respect to the means by which this strange and 
odious instinct was acquired, if it were of great importance for the 
young cuckoo, as is probably the case, to receive as much food as 
possible soon after birth, I can see no special difficulty in its having 
gradually acquired, during successive generations, the blind desire, 
the strength, and structure necessary for the work of ejection ; for 
those young cuckoos which had such habits and structure best deve- 
loped would be the most securely reared, llie first step towards 
the acquisition of the proper instinct might have been mere unin- 
tentional restlessness on the part of the young bird, when semewhat 
advanced in age and strength ; the habit having been afterwards 
improved, and transmitted to an earlier age. I can see no more 
difficulty in this, than in the unhatched young of other birds ac- 
quiring the instinct to break through tbeir own shells ;— or than in 
young snakes acquiring in their upper jaws, as Owen has remarked, 
a transitory sharp tooth for cutting through the tough egg-shell. 
For if each part is liable to individual variations at all ages, and the 
variations tend to be inherited at a corresponding or earlier age, — 
propositions which cannot be disputed, — then the instincts and 
structure of the young could be slowly modified as surely as those of 
the adult ; and both cases must stand or fall together with the wholi 
theory of natural selection. 
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Some specieB of Moloihroa, a widely distinct genus of Ameriosn 
birds, allied to our starlings, have parasitic habits like those of the 
enckoo ; and the species present an interesting gradation in the per- 
fection of their instincts. The sexes of Molothrus hadius are stated 
by an excellent observer, Mr. Hudson, sometimes to live promis- 
CQOQsly together in flocks, and sometimes to pair. They either 
build a nest of their own, or seize on one belonging to some other 
bird, occasionally throwing out the nestlings of the stranger. IMiey 
either lay their eggs in the nest thus appropriated, or oddly enough 
build one for themselves on the top of it. They usually sit on 
their own eggs and rear their own young ; but Mr. Hudson says 
it is probable that they are occasi<mally parasitic, ibr he has seen 
the young of this spucies following old birds of a distinct kind 
and clamouring to btj fed by them. The parasitic habits of another 
s))ecies of Molothrus, the M. bonariensis, are much more highly 
developed than those of the last, but are still far from perfect. 
Tills bird, as far as it is known, invariably lays its eggs in the 
nests of strangers; but it is remarkable that several together 
sometimes commence to build an irregular untidy nest of their 
own, placed in singularly ill-adapted situations, as on the leaver 
of a large thistle. They never, however, as &r as Mr. Hudson 
has ascertained, complete a nest for themselves, lliey often lay 
su many eggs — firom fifteen to twenty — in the same foster-nest, 
that few or none can possibly be hatched. They have, moreover, 
the extraordinary habit of pecking holes in the eggs, whether oi 
their own species or of their foster-parents, which they find in the 
appropriated nests. I'hey drop also many eggs on the bare ground, 
which are thus wasted. A third species, the M. peooris of North 
America, has acquired instincts as perfect as those of the cuckoo, 
for it never btys more than one egg in a foster-nest, so that the 
young bird is securely reared. Mr. Hudson is a strong disbeliever 
in evolution, but he appears to have been so much struck by the 
imperfect instincts of the Molothrus bonariensis that he quotes my 
words, and asks, " Must we consider these habits, not as especially 
endowed or created instincts, but as small consequences of one 
general law, namely, transition?*' 

Various birds, as has already been remarked, occasionally lay 
their eggs in the nests of other birds. This habit is not very 
uncommon with the GallinacesB, and throws some light on the 
singular instinct of the ostrich. In this fiunily several hen-birds 
unite and lay first a few eggs in one nest and then in another ; and 
these are hatched by the males. This instinct may probably be 
ftocoimted for by the fact of the hens laying a large number of eggi, 
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but, aji with the cuckoo, at iv)terval8 of two or three days. The 
instinct, however, of the American ostrich, as in the case of the MoU 
othrus bonariensis, has not as yet been perfected ; for a surprising 
number of eggs lie strewed over the plains, so that in one day's 
hunting I picked up no less than twenty lost and wasted eggs. 

Many bees are parasitic, and regularly lay their eggs in the nests 
of other kinds of beet. This case is more remarkable than that of 
(heouckoo; for these bees have not only had their instincts but 
their structure modified in accordance with their paraHitic habitr ; 
for they do not possess the pollen-collecting apparatus which would 
have been indispensable if they had stored up food for their own 
young. Some species of Sphegidaa (wasp-like insects) are likewise 
parasitic ; and M. Fabre has lately shown good reason for believing 
that, although the Tachytes nigra generally makes its own burrow 
and stores it with paralysed prey for its own larvie, yet that, when 
this insect finds a burrow already made and stored by another 
sphex, it takes advantage of the prize, and becomes for the occasion 
parasitic. In this case, as with that of the Molothrus or cuckoo, I 
can see no difficulty in natural selection making an occasional habit 
I)ermanent, if of advantage to the species, and if the insect whose 
nest and stored food are feloniously appropriated, be not thus exter- 
minated. 

Slave-mctking instinct, — ^This remarkable instinct was first dis- 
covered in the Formica (Polyerges) rufescens by Pierre Huber, a 
better observer even than his celebrated father. This ant is abso- 
lutely dependent on its slaves ; without their aid, the species would 
certainly become extinct in a single year. The males and fertile 
females do no work of any kind, and the workers or sterile females, 
though most energetic and courageous in capturing slaves, do no 
other work. They are incapable of making their own nests, or of 
feeding their own larvsB. When the old nest is found inconvenient, 
and they have to migrate, it is the slaves which determine the 
migration, and actually carry their masters in their jaws. So utterly 
helpless are the masters, that when Huber shut up thirty of them 
without a slave, but with plenty of the food which they like best, 
and with their own larvas and pupae to stimulate them to work, they 
did nothing; they could not even feed themselves, and many perished 
of hunger. Huber then introduced a single slave (F. fusca), and she 
Instantly set to work, fed and saved the survivors ; made some cells 
and tended the larvae, and put all to rights. What can be more extra- 
ordinary than these well-ascertained facts? If we had not known oi 
any other slave-making ant, it would have been hopeless to speculate 
how so wonderful an instinct could have been perfected. 
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Another species, Formica sanguinea, was likewise first disooyered 
by P. Huber to be a slave-making ant. This species is found in 
the southern parts of England, and its habits have been attended 
to by Mr. F. Smith, of the British Museum, to whom I am much 
indebted for information on this and other subjects. Although 
fully trusting to the statements of Huber and Mr. Smith, I tried to 
approach the subject in a sceptical frame of mind, as any one may 
weU be excused for doubting the existence of so extraordinary an 
instinct as that of making slaves. Hence, I will give the obe<^a- 
tions which I made, in some little detail. I opened fourteen nests 
of F. sanguinea, and found a few slaves in all. Males and fertile 
females of the slave species (F. fusca) are found only in their own 
proper communities, and have never been observed in the nests oi 
F. sanguinea. The slaves are black and not above half the size 
of their red masters, so that the contrast in their appearance is 
great. When the nest is slightly disturbed, the slaves occasionally 
come out, and like their masters are much agitated and defend the 
nest : when the nest is much disturbed, and the larvsB and pupes 
are exposed, the slaves work energetically together with their 
masters in carrying them away to a place of safety. Hence, it is 
clear, that the slaves feel quite at home. During the montiis of 
June and July, on three successive years, I watched for many hours 
several nests in Surrey and Sussex, and never saw a slave either 
leave or enter a nest. As, during these months, the slaves are very 
few in number, 1 thought that they might behave difierently when 
more numerous ; but Mr. Smith informs me that he has watched 
the nests at various hours during May, June, and August, both in 
Surrey and Hampshire, and has never seen the slaves, though 
present in larjze numbers in August, either leave or enter the nest. 
Hence he considers them as strictly household slaves. The masters, 
on the other hand, may be constantly seen bringing in materials for 
the nest, and food of all kinds. During the year 1860, however, 
in the month of July, I came across a community with an unusually 
large stock of slaves, and I observed a few slaves mingled with 
their masters leaving the nest, and marching along the same road 
to a tall Scotch-fir-tree, twenty-five yards distant, which they 
ascended to<rether, probably in search of aphides or cocci Accord 'ng 
to Huber, who had ample opportunities for observation, the slaves 
in Switzerland habitually work with their masters in making the 
nest, and they alone open and close the doors in the morning and 
evening; and, as Huber expressly states, their principal office is 
to search for aphides. This difference in the usual habits of thf 
Q)«Htcrs and slaves in the two countries, probably depends merely 
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on the sUreB being capiored in greater nmnben in SwitEerland 
than in England. 

One day 1 fortunately witnessed a migration of F. aangninea finom 
(me neet to another, and it was a most interesting spectacle to 
behold the masters carefully carrying their alayes in their jaws 
instead of being carried by them, as in the case of F. mfescens. 
Another day my attention was struck by about a score of the slave- 
makers haunting the same spot, and evidently not in search of 
food ; they appioadied and were vigorously repulsed by an inde- 
pendent community of the slave-epedes (F. fusca) ; sometimes as 
many as three of these ants clinging to the legs of the slave-making 
F. sanguinea. The latter ruthleesly killed their small opponents, 
and carried their dead bodies as food to their nest, twenty-nine yards 
distant; but they were prevented from getting any pupss to rear 
as slaves. I then dug up a small parcel of the pupss of F. fiisca 
from another nest, and put them down on a Ixue spot near the 
place of combat; they were eagerly seized and carried off by the 
tyrants, who perhaps fancied that, after all, they had been victorious 
in their late combat. 

At the same time I laid on the same place a small parcel of the 
pupn of another species, F. flava, with a few of these little yellow 
ants still clinging to the firagments of their nest. This species is 
sometimes, though rarely, made into sUves, as has been described 
by Mr. Smith. Although so small a species, it is very courageous, 
and I have seen it ferociously attack other ants. In one instance 
I found to my surprise an independent community of F. flava 
under a stone beneath a nest of the slave-making F. sanguinea ; 
and when I had accidentally disturbed both nests, the little ants 
attacked their big neighbours with surprising courage. Now I was 
curious to ascertain whether F. sanguinea could distinguish the 
pupes of F. fusca, which they habitually make into sUves, from 
those of the little and furious F. flava, which they rarely capture, 
and it was evident that they did at once distinguish them ; for 
we have seen that they eagerly and instantly seized the pupes of 
F. fiisca, whereas they were much terrified when they came across 
the pupse, or even the earth from the nest, of F. flava, and quickly 
ran a¥^y ; but in about a quarter of an hour, shortly after all the 
little yellow ants had crawled away, they took heart and carried 
ofl* the pupee. 

One evening I visited another community of F. sanguinea, and 
found a number of these ants returning home and entering their 
nests, carrying the dead bodies of F. fusca (showing that it was not 
a migration) and numerous pupas. I traced a long filA of ants 
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biirthened with booty, for about forty yards back, to a very thick 
elump of heath, whence I saw the last individual of F. sanguinea 
emerge, carrying a pupa ; but I was not able to find the desolated 
nest in the thick heath. The nest, however, must have been close 
at hand, for two or three individuals of F. fusca were rushing about 
in the greatest agitation, and one was perched motionless with its 
own pupa in its mouth on the top of a spray of heath, an image 
of despair over its ravaged home. 

Such are the facts, though they did not need confirmation by me, 
in re<;ard to the wonderful instinct of making slaves. Let it be 
observed what a contrast the instinctive habits of F. sanguinea 
present with those of the continental F. rufescens. llie latter does 
not build its own nest, does not determine its own migrations, does 
not collect food for itself or its young, and cannot even feed itself : 
it is absolutely dependent on its numerous slaves. Formica sau- 
guinea, on the other hand, possesses much fewer slaves, and in the 
early part of the summer extremely few ; the masters determine 
when and where a new nest shall be formed, and when they 
migrate, the masters carry the slaves. Both in Switzerland and 
England the slaves seem to have the exclusive care of the larvae, 
and the masters alone go on slave-making expeditions. In Switzer- 
land the slaves and masters work together, making and bringing 
materials for the nest; both, but chiefly the slaves, tend, and 
milk, as it may be called, their aphides; and thus both collect 
food for the community. In England the masters alone usually 
It-ave the nest to collect building materials and food for themselves, 
their slaves and Urvas. So that the masters in this country receive 
much less service firom their slaves than they do in Switzerland. 

By what steps the instinct of F. sanguinea originated I will not 
pretend to conjecture. But as ants, which are not slave-makers 
will, as I have seen, carry off the pupae of other species, if scattered 
near their nests, it is possible that such pupae originally stored as 
food might become developed ; and the foreign antb thus uninten- 
tionally reared would then follow their proper instincts, and do what 
work they could. If their presence proved useful to the species 
which had seized them — if it were, more advantageous to this 
species to capture workers than to procreate them — ^the habit of 
collecting pupae, originally for food, might by natural selection be 
strengthened and rendered permanent for the very difierent purpose 
of raising slaves. When the instinct was once acquired, if carried 
oat to a much less extent even than in our British F. sanguinea, 
which, as we have seen, is less aided by its slaves thui the same 
species in Switzerland, natural selection might increase and modi^ 
11 
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ttie instiiict — always tupposiDg each modificatioii to be of use to the 
■peciefl — until aa ant was formed as abjectly dependent on its 
slaves as is the Formica nifesceDS. 

CeU^making indind qf the Eive^Bee, — I will not here enter on 
minute details on this subject, but will merely give an outline of 
the conclusions at which 1 have arrived. He must be a dull man 
who can examine the exquisite structure of a comb, so beautifully 
adapted to its end, without enthusiastic admiration. We bear finom 
mathematicians that bees have pnu;tically solved a recondite pr<^ 
blem, and have made their cells of the proper shape to hold the 
greatest possible amdtint of honey, with the least possible con* 
sumption of precious wax in their construction. It has been re- 
marked that a skilful workman with fitting tools and measures, 
would find it very difficult to make cells of wax of the true form, 
though this is effected by a crowd of bees working in a dark hive. 
Granting whatever instincts you please, it seems at first quite 
inconceivable how they can make all the necessary angles and 
planes, or even perceive when they are correctly made. But the 
difficulty is not nearly so great as it at first appears: all this 
beautiful work can be shown, I think, to follow from a few simple 
instincts. 

1 was led to investigate this subject by Mr. Waterhouse, who has 
shown that the form of the cell stands in close relation to the 
presence of adjoining cells ; and the following view may, perhaps, 
be considered only as a modification of his theory. Let us look * 
to the great principle of gradation, and see whether Nature does 
not reveal to us her method of work. At one end of a short series 
we have humble-bees, which use their old cocoons to hold honey, 
sometimes adding to them short tubes of wax, and likewise making 
separate and very irregular rounded cells of wax. At the other end 
of the series we have the cells of the hive-bee, placed in a double 
layer: each cell, as is well known, is an hexagonal prism, with 
the basal edges of its six sides bevelled so as to join an inverted 
pyramid, of three rhombs. These rhombs have certain angles, and 
the three which form the pyramidal base of a single cell- on one 
side of the comb enter into the composition of the bases of three 
adjoining cells on the opposite side. In the series between the 
extreme perfection of the cells of the hive-bee and the simplicity 
of those of the hnmble-bee we have the cells of the Mexican 
Melipona domestica, carefully described and figured by Pierre Uuber. 
The Melipona itself is intermediate in structure between the hive 
and humble bee, but more nearly related to the latter ; it forms a 

orly regular waxen comb of cylindrical cells, in which the young 
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ire liAtched, tod, in addition, some large oeDs of wax for lidding 
honey. These latter cells are nearly spherical and of nearly equal 
sizes, and are aggregated into an irregular mass. But the im- 
portant point to notice is, that these cells are always made at that 
degree of nearness to each other that they would have intersected 
or broken into each other if the spheres had been completed; but 
this is never permitted, the bees building perfectly flat walls of wax 
between the spheres which thus tend to intersect Hence, each cell 
consists of an outer spherical portion, and of two, three, or more flat 
surfaces, aooordiug as the cell adjoins two, three, or more other 
cells. When one cell rests on three other cells, which, from the 
spheres being nearly of the same size, is very frequently and nece»- 
iarily the case, the three flat surfaces are united into a pyramid ; 
and this pyramid, as Huber has remarked, is manifestly a gross imi- 
tation of the three-sided pyramidal base of the cell of the hive-bee. 
As in the cells of the hive-bee, so here, the three plane sur&ces in 
any one cell necessarily enter into the construction of three adjoin- 
ing cells. It is obvious that the Melipona saves wax, and what 
ii more important, labour, by this manner of building ; for the flat 
walls between the adjoining cells are not double, but are of the 
same thickness as the outer spherical portions, and yet each flat 
portion forms a part of two cells. 

Reflecting on this case, it occurred to me that if the Melipona 
had made its spheres at some given distance from each other, and 
had made them of equal sizes and had arranged them symmetrically 
in a double layer, the resulting structure would have been as per- 
fect as the comb of the hive-bee. Accordingly I wrote to Professor 
Miller, of Cambridge, and this geometer has kindly read over the 
following statement, drawn up from his information, and tells me 
that it is strictly correct : — 

If a number of equal spheres be described with their centres 
placed in two parallel layers ; with the centre of each sphere at the 
distance of radius x sj l^ox radius x 1*41421 (or at some lesser 
distance), from the centres of the six surrounding spheres in the 
same layer ; and at the same distance from the centres of the ad- 
joining spheres in the other and parallel layer ; then, if planes of 
intersection between the several spheres in both layers be formed, 
there will result a double layer of hexagonal prisms united together 
by pyramidal bases formed of three rhombs ; and the rhombs and 
the sides of the hexagonal prisms will have every angle identically 
the same with the best measurements which have been made of the 
«elU of the hjve-bee. But I hear from Prof. Wyman, who has 
numerous careful mcasiirements, that the aoeuTfcj of the 
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workmaiiBhip of the bee has been greatly exaggerated ; so much ao, 
that whatever the typical form of the cell may be, it is rarely, ii 
ever, realised. 

Hence we may safely conclude that, if we could slightly modify 
the instincts already possessed by the Melipona, and in themselves 
not very wonderful, this bee would make a stracture as wonderfully 
perfect as that of the hive-bee. We must suppose the Melipona to 
have the power of forming her cells truly spherical, and of equal 
sizes ; and this would not be very surprising, seeing that she already 
does so to a certain extent, and seeing what perfectly cylindrical 
burrows many insects make in wood, apparently by turning round 
ou a fixed point. We must suppose the Melipona to arrange her 
celU in level layers, as she already does her cylindrical cells ; and 
we must further suppose, and this is the greatest difficulty, that 
she can somehow judge accurately at what distance to stand from 
her fellow-labourers when several are making their spheres; but 
she is already so far enabled to judge of distance, tliat she always 
describes her spheres so as to intersect to a certain extent ; and then 
she unites the points of intersection by perfectly flat surfaces hy 
such modifications of instincts which in themselves are not very 
wonderful, — hardly more wonderful than those which guide a 
bird to make its nest, — I believe that the hive-bee has acquired, 
through natural selection, her inimitable architectural powers. 

But this theory can be tested by experiment. Following the 
example of Mr. Tegetmeier, I separated two combs, and put between 
them a long, thick, rectangular strip of wax: the bees instantly 
began to excavate minute circular pits in it ; and as they deepened 
these little pits, they made them wider and wider until they were 
converted into shallow basins, appearing to the eye perfectly true or 
parts of a sphere, and of about the diameter of a celL It was most 
interesting to observe that, wherever several bees had begun to 
excavate these basins near together, they had begun their work at 
such a distance from each other, that by the time the basins had 
arouirtd the above-stated width (t. e. about the width of an ordinary 
coll), aT\d were in depth about one sixth of the diameter of the 
sphere of which they formed a part, the rims of the basins intersected 
or bn>ke into each other. As soon as this occurred, the bees ceased 
to excavate, and began to build up flat walls of wax on the lines of 
intersection between the basins, so that each hexagonal prism was 
built upon the scalloped edge of a smooth basin, instead of on the 
straight edges of a three-sided pyramid as in the case of ordinary 
eells. 

I then pot into the hive, instead af a thick, rectangular pieoe o# 
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wax, a thin and narrow, knife-edged ridge, coloured with rermilion. 
The bees instantly began on both sides to excavate little basins 
Lear to each other, in the same way as before ; bat the ridge of wax 
was so thin, that the bottoms of the liasins, if they had been exca- 
▼atKl to the same depth as in the former experiment, wonld have 
broken into each other from the opyxwite sides. Ihe bees, however, 
did not suffer this to happen, aud they stopped their excavations io 
due time ; so that the basins, as soon as they had been a little 
deepened, came to have flat bases ; and these flat bases, formed by 
thin little plates of the vermilion wax left ungnawed, were situated, 
as far as the eye oould judge, exactly along the planes of imaginary 
intersection between the basins on the opposite sides of the ridge 
of wax. In some parts, only small portions, in other parts, largo 
portions of a rhombic plate were thus left between the opposed 
basins, but the work, from the unnatural state of things, had not 
been neatly performed. The bees must have worked at very 
nearly the same rate in circularly gnawing away and deepening 
the basins on both sides of the ridge of vermilion wax, in order to 
have thus succeeded in leaving flat plates between the basins, by 
stopping work at the planes of intersection. 

Considering how flexible thm wax is, I do not see that there is 
any difficulty in the bees, whilst at work on the two sides of a strip 
of wax, perceiving when they have gnawed the wax away to the 
proper thinness, and then stopping their work. In ordinary oomba 
it has appeared to me that the bees do not always succeed in work- 
ing at exactly the same rate from the opposite sides ; for I have 
noticed half-completed rhombs at the base of a just-commenced cell, 
which were slightly concave on one side, where I suppose that the 
bees had excavated too quickly, and convex on the opposed side 
where the bees had worked less quickly. In one well marked 
instance, I put the comb back into the hive, and allowed the bees 
to go on working for a short time, and again examined the cell, and 
I found that the rhombic plate had been completed, and bad become 
ferftcUy flail it was absolutely impossible, from the extreme thin- 
ness of the little plate, that they could have effected this by gnawing 
away the convex side ; and I suspect that the bees in such cases 
stand on opposite sides and push and bend the ductile and warm 
wax (which as 1 have tried is easily done) into its proper inter- 
mediate plane, and thus flatten it 

From the experiment of the ridge of vermilion wax we can set 
that, if the bees were to build for themselves a thin wall of wax» 
tliey could make their cells of the proper shape, by standing at the 
poper distance from each other, by excavating at the same nl% 
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and by endeavouring to make equal spherical hollows, but never 
allowing the spheres to break into each other. Now bees, as may 
be clearly seen by examining the edge of a growing comb, do make 
a roogh, circumferential wall or rim all round the oomb; and they 
gnaw this away from the opposite sides, always working circularly 
aj they deepen each celL They do not make the whole three^ided 
pyranddal base of any one cell at the same time, but only that 
<me rhombic plate which stands on the extreme growing margin, or 
the two plates, as the case may be ; and they never complete the 
upper edges of the rhombic plates, until the hexagonal walls are 
commenced. Some of these statements differ from those made by 
the justly celebrated elder Huber, but I am convinced of their 
accuracy ; and if I had bi>ace, I could show that they are conformable 
with my theory. 

Huberts statement, that the very first cell is excavated out of a 
little parallel-sided wall of wax, is not, as far as 1 hare seen, strictly 
correct ; the first commencement having always been a little hood 
of wax; but I will not here enter on details. We see how important 
a part excavation plays in the constmction of the cells; but it 
would be a great error to suppose that the bees cannot build up a 
rough wall of wax in the proper position — that is, along the plane 
of intersection between two adjoining spheres. I have several spe- 
cimens showing clearly that they can do this. Even in the rude 
circumferential rim or wall of wax round a growing comb, flexures 
may sometimes be observed, corresponding in position to the planes 
of the rhombic basal plates of future cells. But the rough wall of 
wax has in every case to be finished off, by being largely gnawed 
away on both sides, llie manner in which the bees build is 
curious ; they always make the first rough wall from ten to twenty 
times thicker than the excessively thin finished wall of the cell, 
which will ultimately be left. \Ve shall understand how they 
work, by supposing masons first to pile up a broad ridge of cement, 
and tiien to begin cutting it away equally on both sides near the 
ground, till a smooth, very thin wall is left in the middle ; the 
masons always piling up the cut-away cement, and adding fresh 
cement on the summit of the ridge. Wo shall thus have a thin 
wall steadily growing upward but always crowned by a gigantic 
coping. From all the cells, both those just conunenced and those 
completed, being thus crowned by a strong coping of wax, the bees 
can cluster and crawl over the oomb without injuring the delicate 
hexagonal walls. These walls, as Professor Miller has kindly ascer- 
tained for me, vary greatly in thickness ; being, on an average o/ 
twelve measurcmeutd made n^r the border of the oomb^ ^ of m 
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inch in thickness ; whereas the basal rhorahoidal plates are thicker, 
nearly in the proportion of three to two, having a mean thicknessi 
from twenty-one measurements, of -^ of an inch. By the above 
singular manner of building, strength is oontinnally given to the 
oomb, with the utmost ultimate economy of wax. 

It seems at first to add to the difficulty of understanding how 
the cells are made, that a multitude of bees all work together ; one 
bee after working a short time at one cell going to another, so that, 
AS Huber has stated, a score of individuals work even at the com- 
mencement of the first celL 1 was able practically to show thi;s 
&ict, by covering the edges of the hexagonal walls of a single cell, 
or the extreme margin of the circumferential rim of a growincc 
eomb, with an extremely thin layer of melted vermilion wax ; and 
I invariably found that the colour was most delicately diffused by 
the bees — as delicately as a painter could have done it with his brush 
*-by atoms of the coloured wax havinc; been taken from the spot 
on which it had been placed, and worked into the growing edges of 
the cells all round, llie work of tX)n8traction seems to be a sort 
of balance stouck between many bees, all instinctively standing at 
the same relative distance from each other, all trying to sweep equal 
spheres, and then building up, or leaving ungnawed, the planes of 
iutersection between these qiheres. It was really curious to note 
in caifes of difficulty, as when two pieces of comb met at an angle, 
how often the bees would poll down and rebuild in different wuys 
the same cell, sometimes reenrring to a shape wliich they bad at 
first rejected. 

When bees hare a place on which they can stand in their proper 
positions for working, — for instance, on a slip of wood, placed 
directly under the middle of a comb growing downwards, 80 that 
the comb has to be built over one fiace of the slip— in this case the 
bees can lay the foundations of one wall of a new hexagon, in its 
strictly proper place, projecting beyond the other completed cells. 
It suffices that the bees should be enabled to stand at their proper 
relative distances from each other and from the walls of the lost 
oom|deteil cells, and then, by striking imaginary siihores, they can 
build up a wall intermediate between two adjoining spheres ; but, 
as fjeir as I have seen, they never gnaw away and finish off the 
angles of a cell till a large part both of that cell and of the adjoin- 
faig oells has been built. This capacity in bees of laying down 
unoer certain circumstances a rough wall in its proper place between 
Iwo just-commenced cells, is important, as it bears on a fact, which 
•osms at first subversive of the foregoing theory ; namely, that the 
•ells on the extreme margin of wasp-combs are sometimes strictly 
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hexagonal ; but I have not space here to enter on this sabject. Kor 
does tliere seem to me any groat difiSculty in a single insect (as in 
the case of a queen-wasp) making hexagonal cells, if she were to 
work alternately on the inside and outside of two or three cells com- 
menced at the same time, always standing at the proper relative 
distance from the parts of the cells just begun, sweeping spheres or 
cylinders, and building up intermediate planes. 

As natural selection acts only by the accumulation of slight 
modifications of structure or instinct, each profitable to the indi- 
vidual under its conditions of life, it may reasonably be asked, how 
a long and graduated succession of modified architectural instincts, 
all tending towards the present perfect plan of construction, could 
have profited the progenitors of the bive-bee ? I think the answer 
is not difificult : cells constructed like those of the bee or the wasp 
gain in strength, and save much in labour and space, and in the 
materialB of which they are constructed. With respect to the for- 
mation of wax, it is known that bees are often hard pressed to get 
sufficient nectar, and I am informed by Mr. Tegetmeier that it has 
been experimentally proved that from twelve to fifteen pounds of 
dry sugar are consumed by a hive of bees for the secretion of a 
pound of wax ; so that a prodigious quantity of fluid nectar must 
be collected and consumed by the bees in a hive for the secretion 
of the wax necessary for the constniction of their combs. More- 
over, many bees have to remain idle for many days during the 
process of secretion. A large store of honey is indispensable to 
support a large stock of bees during the winter ; and the security 
of the hive is known mainly to depend on a large number of bees 
being supported. Hence the saving of wax by largely saving honey 
and the time consumed in collecting the honey must be an imxx)rt- 
ant element of success to any family of bees. Of course the success 
of the species may be dependent on the number of its enemies, or 
parasites, or on quite distinct causes, and so be altogether inde- 
pendent of the quantity of honey which the bees can collect. But 
let us suppose that this latter circumstance determined, as it pro 
bably often has determined, whether a beo allied to our humble- 
bees could exist in large numbers in any country; and let us 
further suppose that the community lived through the winter, and 
consequently required a store of hooey : there can in this case be 
no doubt that it would be an advantage to our imaginary humble- 
bee, if a slight modification in her instincts led her to make her 
waxen cells near together, so as to intersect a little ; for a wall in 
common even to two adjoining cells would save some little labour 
and wax. Hence it would continually be more and more adTan- 
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tageous to our humble-bees, if they were to make their cells more 
tnd more regular, nearer together, and aggregated into a mass, like 
the cells of the Melipona ; for in this case a large part of the 
bounding surface of each cell would serve to bound the adjoining 
cells, and much labour and wax would be sared. Again, from the 
same cause, it would be advantageous to the Melipona, if she were 
to make her cells closer together, and more regular in every way 
than at present ; for then, as we have seen, the spherical surfaces 
would wholly disappear and be replaced by plane surfaces ; and the 
Melipona would make a comb as perfect as that of the hive-bee. 
fieyond this stage of perfection in architecture, natural selection 
eould not lead ; for the comb of the hive-bee, as far as we can see, 
is absolutely perfect in economising labour and wax. \ 

Thus, as I believe, the most wonderful of all known instincts, 
that of the hive-bee, can be explained by natural selection having 
taken advantage of numerous, successive, slight modifications of 
simpler instincts ; natural selection having, by slow degrees, more 
and more perfectly led the bees to sweep equal spheres at a given 
distance from each other in a double layer, and to build up and 
excavate the wax along the planes of intersection; the bees, of 
course, no more knowing that they swept their spheres at one par- 
ticular distance from each other, than they know what are the 
several angles of the hexagonal prisms and of the basal rhombic 
plates ; the motive power of the process of natural selection having 
been the construction of cells of due strength and of the proper 
size and shape for the larvsB, this being effected with the greatest 
possible economy of labour and wax ; that individual swarm which 
thus made the best cells with least labour, and least waste of honey 
in the secretion of wax, having succeeded best, and having trans- 
mitted their newly-acquired economical instincts to new swarms, 
which in their turn will have had the best chance of succeeding in 
tbe struggle for existence. 

ObjectwM to the Theory of Natural Selection ae applied to Instincts : 
Neuter and Sterile Insects, 
It has been objected to the foregoing view of the origin of instincts 
tlut ** the variations of structure and of instinct must have been 
simultaneous and accurately adjusted to each other, as a modifica- 
tion in the one without an immediate corresponding change in the 
other would have been fatal" The force of this objection rests 
entirely on tha assumption that the changes in the instiocts and 
gtmcture are abrupt. To take as an illustration the case of the 
lyrger titmouse (Parus major) alluded to in a previous chapter : 
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khis bird often Holds the seedB oi the yew between its feet on a 
bnnchy and hammers with its beak till it gets at the kernel Kow 
what special difficulty would there be in natural selection preserving 
all the slight individiial variations in the shape of the bc»k, which 
were better and better adapted to break open the seeds, nntil a 
beak was formed, as well constructed for this purpose as that of 
the nuthatch^ at the same time that habit, or compulsion, or spon- 
taneous variations of taste, led the bird to ueoome more and more 
of a seed-eater ? In this case the beak is supposed to be slowly- 
modified by natural selection, subsequently to, but in aooordanoe 
with, slowly changing habits or taste ; but let the feet of the tit- 
mouse vary and grow larger from correlation with the beak, or 
from any other unknown cause, and it is not improbable that such 
larger feet would lead the bird to climb more and more until it 
acquired the remarkable climbing instinct and power oi the nut- 
hatch. In this case a gradual change of structure is supposed to 
lead to changed instinctive habits. To take one more case : few 
instincts are more remarkable than that which leads the swift of 
the £astem Islands to make its nest wholly of inspissated saliva. 
Some birds build their nests of mud, believed to be moistened with 
saliva ; and one of the swifts of North America makes its nest (as 
I have seen) of sticks agglutinated with saliva, and eyen with flakes 
of this substance. Is it then very improbable that the natural 
selection of individual swifts, which secreted more and more saliva, 
should at last produce a species with instincts leading it to neglect 
other materials, and to make its nest exclusively of inspissated 
saliva? And so in other cases. It must, however, be admitted 
that in many instances we cannot conjecture whether it was instinct 
or structure which first varied. 

No doubt many instincts of very difficult explanation could l«e 
opposed to the theory of natural selection — cases, in which we can- 
not see how an instinct could have originated ; cases, in which no 
intermediate gradations are known to exist; cases of instinct of 
such trifling importance, that they could hardly have been acted on 
by natural selection ; cases of instincts almost identically the same 
in animals so remote in the scale of nature, that we cannot account 
for their nmilarity by inheritance from a common progenitor, and 
ocHisequently must believe that thev were independently acquired 
through natural selection. I will not here enter on these several 
oases, but will confine myself to one special difficulty, which at first 
/ appeared to me insuperable, and actually fatal to the whole theory. 

/ I allude to the neuters or sterile females in insect-communities: 

J for these neuters often differ widely in instinct and in struotim 
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from both the malds and fertile females, and yet, from beh^ sterile, 
they cannot propagate their kind. 

llie subject well deserves to be discussed at great length, bat I 
will here take (mly a single case, that of working or sterile ants. 
How the workers have been rendered sterile is a difiloulty ; bat not 
mach greater than that of any other striking modification of struo- 
tore ; for it can be shown that some insects and other articulate 
animals in a state of nature occasionally become sterile; and if 
each insects had been s6ctal, and it had been profitable to Uie com- 
munity that a number should hare been annually bom capable of 
work, but incapable of procreation, I can see no especial difficulty 
m this baying been effected through natural selection. But I must 
pass over this preliminary difficulty. The great difficulty lies in 
the working ants diffsring widely from both the males and the 
fertile females in structure, as in the shape of the thorax, and in 
being destitute of wings and sometimes of eyes, and in instinct. 
As far as instinct alone is ooncemed, the wonderful difierence in 
this respect between the workers and the perfect iSsmales, would 
have been better exemplified by the hive-bee. If a working ant or 
other neuter insect had been an ordinary animal, I should have 
unhesitatingly assumed that all its characters had been slowly 
acquired through natnral selection ; namely, by individuals having 
been bom with slight profitable modifications, which were inherited 
oy the offiBpring; and that these i^n varied and again were 
selected, and so onwards. But with the working ant we have an 
insect differing greatly from its parents, yet absolutely sterile ; so 
that it could never have transmitted successively acquired modifica- 
tions of structure or instinct to its progeny. It may well be asked 
how is it possible to reconcile this case with the theory of natural 
selection? 

Firsty let it be remembered that we have innumerable instances, 
both in our domestic productions and in those in a state of nature, 
of all sorts of differences of inherited stracture which are correlated 
with certain ages, and with either sex. We have differences corre- 
lated not only with one sex, but with that short period when the 
reproductive system is active, as in the nuptial plumage of many 
birds, and in the hooked jaws of the male salmon. We have even 
slight differences in the horns of different breeds of cattle in rela* 
tion to an artificially imperfect state of the male sex ; for oxen of 
certain breeds have longer horr^ than the oxen of other breeds, 
relatively to the length of the horns in both the bulls and cows iA 
these same iNneeds. Hence I can see no great difficulty ii. any 
ehancter becoming correlated with the sterile condition of certain 
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membors of inBeci-CM>mmnnitie8 : the difficulty lies in nnderatanding 
how sach correlated modifications of structure could have been 
slowly accumulated by aotural selection. 

lliis difficulty, though appearing insuperable, is lessened, or, as 
I believe, disappears, when it is remembered that selection may be 
applied to the family, as well as to the individual, and may thus 
gain the desired end. Breeders of cattle wish the flesh and fat to 
be well marbled together : an animal thus characterised has been 
slaughtered, but the breeder has gone with Confidence to the same 
stock and has succeeded. Such ftdth may be placed in the power 
of selection, that a breed of cattle, always yielding oxen with extra- 
ordinarily loDg horns, could, it is probable, be fonned by carefully 
watching which individual bulls and cows, when matched, produced 
oxen with the longest horns ; and yet no one ox would ever have 
propagated its kind. Here is a better and real illustration : accord- 
ing to M. Yerlot, some varieties of the double annual Stock irom 
having been long and carefully selected to the right degree, always 
produce a large proportion of seedlings bearing double and quite 
sterile flowers; but they likewise yield some single and fertile 
plants. These latter, by which alone the variety can be propagated, 
may be compared with the fertile male and female ants, and the 
double sterile plants with the neuters of the same community. 
As with the varieties of the stock, so with social insects, selection 
has been applied to the family, and not to the individual, for the 
sake of gaining a serviceable end. Hence we may conclude that 
slight modifications of structure or di instinct, correlated with the 
sterUe condition of certain members of the community, have proved 
advantageous: consequently the fertile males and females have 
flourished, and transmitted to their fertile offspring a tendency to 
produce sterile members with the same modificationa This pro- 
cess must have been repeated many times, until that prodigious 
amount of diflerence between the fertile and sterile females of the 
same species has been produced, which we see in many social 
insects. 

But wo have not as yet touched on the climax of the difficulty ; 
namely, the fact that the neuters of several ants difier, not only 
from the fertile females and males, but from each other, sometimes 
to an ahnost incredible degree, and are thus divided into two or even 
three castes. The castes, moreover, do not commonly graduate 
into each other, but are perfectly well defined ; being as distinct 
from each other as are any two species of the same genus, or rather 
as any two genera of the same family. Thus in Eciton, there art 
working and soldier neuters, with jaws and instincts extsaordinarOjf 
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different: in Crypt-ocerus, the ^^orkera cf one caste alone carry a 
wonderful sort of shield on their heads, the nse of which is quite 
unknown: in the Mexican Myrmecocystus, the workers of one 
caste neyer leaye the nest ; they are fed hy the workers of another 
caste, and they haye an enormously dereloped ahdomen which 
secretes a sort of honey, supplying the place of that excreted hy the 
aphides, or the domestic cattle as they may he called, which ocr 
European ants guard and imprison. 

It will indeed he thought that I have an overweening confidence 
in the principle of natural selection, when I do not admit that 
such wonderful and well-estahlished facts at once annihilate the 
theory. In the simpler case of neuter insects all of one caste, 
which, as I helieve, have heen rendered different from the fertiW | 
males and females through natural selection, we may conclude fron | 
the analogy of ordinary variations, that the successive, slight, pro- 
fitahle modifications did not first arise in all the neuters in the same 1 
nest, hut in some few alone; and that by the survival of the { 
communities with females which produced most neuters having I 
the advantageous modification, all the neuters ultimately came to 
be thus characterised. According lo this view we ought occasion-l | 
ally to find in the same nest neuter insects, presenting gradations I 
of structure ; and this we do find, even not rarely, considering how I » 
few neuter insects out of Europe have been carefully examined, l 
Mr. F. Smith has shown that the neuters of several British ants I 
differ surprisingly from each other in size and sometimes in colour ; | 
and that the extreme forms can be linked together by individuals i 
taken out of the same nest: I have myself compared perfect : 
gradations of this kind. It sometimes happens that the larger or ! 
the smaller sized workers are the most numerous ; or that both ' * 
large and small are numerous, whiUt those of an intermediate size • | 
are scanty in numbers. Formica flava has larger and smaller I | 
workers, with some few of intermediate size ; and, in this species, \ \ 
as M/. F. Smith has observed, the larger workers have simple eyes . I 
(ocelli), which though small can be plainly distinguished, whereas ' 
the smaller workers have their ocelli rudimentary. Having ; 
carefully dissected several specimens of these workers, I can affirm 1 
that the eyes are far more rudimentary in the smaller workers than ' * 
can be accounted for merely by their proportionally lesser size ; and ' ! 
I fully believe, though I dare not assert so positively, that the 1 ' 
workers of intermediate size have their ocelli in an exactly inter- \ i 
mediate condition. So that here we have two bodies of sterile \ 
workers in the same nest, differing not only in size, but iii their ' 
Mgans of vision, yet connected by some few members in an inle^ 
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mediate oondition. I may digress by addiog, that if the smaller 
workera had been the most usefal to the oommuDity, and tboes 
males and females had been continnally selected, which prodnoed 
more and mcu^ of the smaller workers, until all the workers wers 
in this oondition ; we should then have had a species of ant with 
neuters in nearly the same oondition as those of Myrmica. For 
the workers of Myrmica have not eyen rudiments of ocelli, thou^ 
I the male and female ants of this genus have well-dereloped ocelli 
\ I may give one other case : so confidently did I expect occasion* 
lally to find gradations of important structures between the difiSerent 
llL-astes of neuters in the same species, that I gladly availed myself 
^f Mr. F. Smith's ofier of numerous specimens from the same 
^est of the driver aut (Anomma) of West Africa. The read^ will 
perhaps best appreciate the amount of difference in these workers, 
Ikr my giving not the actual measurements, but a strictly accurate 
iiustration : the diff^^nce was the same as if we were to see a set 
o^ workmen building a house, of whom many were five feet four 
inches high, and many sixteen feet high ; but wo must in addition 
sifppose that the larger workmen had heads four instead of three 
tifnes as big as those of the smaller men, and jaws nearly t^t 
tifnes as big. The jaws, moreover, of the worldng ants of the 
sefveral sizes differed wonderfully in shape, and in the form and 
ufmber of the teeth. But the important fact for us is, that, 
though the workers can be grouped into castes of different sizes, 
yet they graduate insensibly into each other, as does the widely- 
different structure of their jaws. I speak confidently on this 
/ latter point, as Sir J. Lubhock made drawings for me, with the 

I V camera lucida, of the jaws which I dissected firom the workers of 

1 O ' the several sizes. Mr. Bates, in his interesting ' Naturalist on the 
"- ^ ^ ' Amazons,' has described analogous cases. 

With these £Mts before me, I believe that natural selection, by 
acting on the fertile ants kx parents, could form a species which 
should regularly produce neuters, all of large size With one form 
of jaw, or all of small size with widely different .jaws ; or lastly, 
and this is the climax of difficulty, one set of workers of one size 
and structure, and simultaneously another set of workers of a dif- 
ferent size and structure; — a graduated series having first been 
formed, as in the case of the driver ant, and then the extreme 
forms having been produced in greater and greater numbers, through 
the survival of the parents which generated them, until none with 
an intermediate structure were produced. 

An analogous explanation has been given by Mr. Wall?ice, of 
the equally complex case, of certain Malayan Butterflies regulariy 
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a{^)earing under two or even tbree distinct female forms ; and by 
FtitK Miiller, of certain Brazilian crastaoeans likewise appearing 
nnder two widely distinct male forms. But this subject need not 
here be discussed. 

I have now explained how, as I belieye, the wonderful fact ol 
two distinotly defined castes of sterile workers existing in the 
lame nest, both widely different from each other and from their 
parRntSy has originated. We can see how useful their production 
may hare been to a social community of ants, on the same principle 
that the division of labour is useful to civilised man. Ants, how- 
ever, work by inherited instincts and by inherited organs or tools, . 
whilst man works by acquired knowledge and manuiactured instru- ; 
ments. But I must confess, that, with all my faith in natural 
selection, 1 should never have anticipated that this principle could j 
have been efficient in so high a degree, had not the case of these neuter : 
iusects led me to this conclusion. I have, therefore, discussed this ' 
case, at some little but wholly insufficient length, in order to show 
the power of natural selection, and likewise because this is by far the . • 
most serious special difficulty which my theory has encountered./ * 
The case, also, is very interesting, as it proves that with animals, as I 
with plants^ any amount of modification may be effected by the • 
accumulation of numerous, slight, spontaneous variations, which | 
are in any way profitable, without exercise or habit having been i « j 
brought into play. For ))eculiar habits confined to the workers or 1 
sterile females, however long they might be followed, could not 
possibly affect the males and fertile females, which alone leave 
descendants. I am surprised that no one has hitherto advanced 
this demoustrative case of neuter insects, against the well-knowB 
doctrine of inherited habit, as advanced by Lamarck* 

Summary, 

I have endeavoured in this chapter briefly to show that the 
mental qualities of our domestic animals vary, and that the varia- 
tions are inherited. Still more briefly I have attempted to show 
that instincts vary slightly in a state of nature. Ko one will dis* 
pute that instincts are of the highest importance to each animaL 
Therefore there is no real difficulty, under changing conditions of life, 
in natural selection accumulating to any extent slight modifications 
of instinct which are in any way usefiiL In many cases habit or 
!ise and disuse have probably come into play. I do not pretend 
that the facts given in this chapter strengthen iA any great degree 
my theory ; but none of the cases ot difficulty, to the best of my 
Judgment, annihilate it. On the other hand, the fact that instinct! 
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are not always absolutely perfect and are liable to mistakes : — ^tbat 
DO instinct can be shown to have been produced for the good of 
other animals, though animals take advantage of the instincts oi 
others ; — that the canon in natural history, of ^ Natura non facit 
saltam," is applicable to instincts as well as to corporeal structure, 
and is plainly explicable on the forgoing views, but is other- 
wise inexplicable, — all tend to corroborate the theory of natural 
■election. 

This theory is also strengthened by some few other facts in 
regard to instincts ; as by that common case of closely allied, but 
distinct, species, when inhabiting distant parts of the world and 
living under considerably different conditions of life, yet often 
retaining nearly the same instincts. For instance, we can under- 
stand, on the principle of inheritance, how it is that the thrush of 
tropical South America lines its nest with mud, in the same peculiar 
manner as does our British thrush ; how it is that the Hombills of 
Africa and India have the same extraordinary instinct of plastering 
up and imprisoning the females in a hole in a tree, with only a 
small hole left in the plaster through which the males feed them 
and their young when hatched ; how it is that the male wrens 
(Troglodytes) of North America build "cock-nests," to roost in, 
like the males of our Kitty-wrens, — a habit wholly unlike that of 
any other known bird. Finally, it may not be a logical deduction, 
but to my imagination it is far more satisfactory to look at such 
. instincts as the young cuckoo ejecting its foster-brothers, — ants 
making slaves, — the larvao of ichneumonidss feeding within the 
live bodies of caterpillars^ — not as specially endowed or creaU^ 
instincts, but as small consequences of one general law leading to 
the advancement of all organic beings, — namely, multiply, vary« 
let the strongest live and the WMkast die. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Hybridism. 

DkUnctioii b«tween the sterility of first crosses and of hybrids — Sterility 
Tarions in degree, not universal, affected by close interbreeding, re- 

mored by domestication — Laws governing the sterility of hybrids 

Sterility not a special endowment, bnt incidental on other differences, 
not accumulated by natural selection— Causes of the sterility of first 
crosses and of hybrids — Parallelism between the effects of changed 

conditions of life and of crossing — Dimorphism and trimorphism 

Fertility of varieties when crossed and of their mongrel offspring not 
universal — Hybrids and mongrebj compared independently of their 
fertility — Summary. 

Ihb view commonly entertained by naturalists is that species, when 
intercroeBedf have been specially endowed with sterility, in order to 
prerent their confusion. ITiis view certainly seems at first highly 
probable, for species living together could hardly have been kept 
distinct had they been capable of freely crossing. The subject is 
in many ways important for us, more especially as the sterility of 
species when first crossed, and that of their hybrid offspring, cannot 
live been acquired, as I shall show, by the preservation of suc- 
cessive profitable degrees of sterility. It is an incidental result of 
differences in the reproductive systems of the parent-species. 

In treating this subject, two classes of facts, to a large extent 
fundamentally different, have generally been confounded ; namely, 
the sterility of species when first crossed, and the sterility of the 
hybrids produced from them. 

Pure species have of course their organs of reproduction in a per- 
fect condition, yet when intercrossed they produce either few or no 
offspring. Hybrids, on the other hand, have their reproductive 
organs functionally impotent, as may be clearly seen in the state of 
the male element in both plants and animals ; though the formative 
organs themselves are perfect in structure, as far as the microscope 
reveals. In the first case the two sexual elements which go to form 
the embryo are perfect ; in the second case they are either not at all 
developed, or are imperfectly developed. This distinction is im- 
portant, when the cause of the sterility, which is common to the 
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Iwo cases, has to be considered. The distinction probably has been 
Blurred oyer, owing to the sterility in both cases being looked on as 
a special endowment^ beyond the province of our reasoning powers. 

The fertility of yarieties, that is of the forms known or believed 
to be descended from common parents, when crossed, and likewise 
the fertility of their mongrel offspring, is, with reference to my 
theory, of equal importance with the sterility of species ; for it 
•eems to niake a broad and clear distinction between varieties and 
epecies. 

Degrees qf SterUity, — First, for the sterility of species when 
crossed and of their hybrid offspring. It is impossible to study the 
several memoirs and works of those two conscientious and admirable 
observers, Kolreuter and Gartner, who almost devoted their lives to 
this subject, without being deeply impressed with the high gene- 
rality of some degree of sterility. Kolreuter makes the rule 
universal ; but then he cuts the knot, for in ten cases in which he 
found two forms, considered by most authors as distinct species, 
quite fertile together, he unhesitatingly ranks them as varieties. 
Gartner, also, makes the rule equally universal; and he disputes 
the entire fertility of Eolreuter's ten cases. But in these and in 
many other cases, Gartner is obliged carefully to count the seeds, 
in order to show that there is any degree of sterility. He always 
compares the maximum number of seeds produced by two species 
when first crossed, and the maximum produced by their hybrid 
offspring, with the average number produced by both pure parent- 
species in a state of nature. But causes of serious error here inter- 
vene : a plant, to be hybridised, must be castrated, and, what is 
often more important, must be secluded in order to prevent pollen 
being brought to it by insects from other plants. Nearly all the 
plants experimented on by Gartner were potted, and Were kept in a 
chamber in his house. That these processes are often injurious to 
the fertility of a plant cannot be doubted ; for Gartner gives in bij 
table about a score of cases of plants which he castrated, and 
artificially fertilised with their own pollen, and (excluding aU cases 
such as the Leguminosas, in which there is an acknowledged diffi- 
culty in the mani[>ulation) half of these twenty plants had their 
fertility in some degree impaired. Moreover, as Gartner repeatedly 
crossed some forms, such as the common rod and blue pimpernels 
(Anagallis arvensis and ccerulea), which the best botanists rank as 
varieties, and found them absolutely sterile, we may doubt whether 
many species are really so sterile, when intercrossed, as he believed. 

It is certain, on the one hand, that the sterility of various species 
when crossed is so different in degree and graduates away so in« 
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■ensibly, and, on the other hand, that the fertility of pore species 
is 80 easily affected by yarious circumstances, that for all practical 
purposes it is most difficult to say where perfect fertility ends and 
storility begins. I think no better evidence of this can be required 
than that the two most experienced ol^ervers who have ever lived, 
munely Kdlreuter and Glirtner, arrived at diametrically opposite 
conclusions in regard to some of the very same forms. It is also 
most instructive to compare— but I have not space here to enter on 
details — the evidence advanced by oi&r best botanists on the questiim 
whether certain doubtful forms should be ranked as species or 
varieties, with the evidence from fertility adduced by different 
hybridisers, or by the same observer from experiments made during 
different years. It can thus be shown that neither sterility nor 
fertility aflords any certain distinction between species and varieties. 
The evidence from this source graduates away, and is doubtful in 
the same degree as is the evidence derived from other constitutional 
and structural differences. 

In regard to the sterility of hybrids in successive generations ; 
though G&rtner was enabled to rear some hybrids, carefully guard- 
ing them from a cross with either pure parent, for six or seven, and 
in one case for- ten generations, yet he asserts positively that their 
fertility never increases, but generally decreases greatly and sud- 
denly. With respect to this decrease, it may first be noticed that 
when any deviation in structure or constitution is common to both 
parents, this is often transmitted in an augmented degree to the 
o&pring ; and both sexual elements in hybrid plants are already 
affected in some degree. But I believe that their fertility has been 
diminished in nearly all these ca^^es by an independent cause, 
namely, by too close interbreeding. I have made so many experi- 
ments and collected so many facts, showins; on the one hand that 
an occasional cross with a distinct individual or variety increases 
the vigour and fertility of the offspring, and on the other hand that 
very dose interbreeding lessens their vigour and fertility, that I 
cannot doubt the correctness of this conclosion. Hybrids are seldom 
raised by experimentalists in great numbers ; and as the parent- 
species, or other allied hybrids, generally grow in the same garden, 
the visits of insects must be carefully prevented during the flowering 
season: hence hybrids, if left to themselves, will generally be 
fertilised during each generation by pollen from the same flower ; 
and this would probably be injurious to their fertility, already 
lessened by their hybrid origin. I am stren?.thened in this con- 
viction by a remarkable statement repeatedly made by Gartner, 
iuiixiely> that if even the less fertile hybrids be artificially fertilised 
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with hybrid pollen of the same kind, their fertility, notwithstanding 
the frequent ill e£fects from manipulation, sometimes decidedly 
increases, and goes on increasing. Now, in the process of artiBcial 
fertilisation, pollen is as often taken by chance (as I know from my 
own experience) from the anthers of another flower, as from the 
anthers of the flower itself whicb is to be fertilised ; so that a cross 
between two flowers, though probably often on the same plant, 
would be thus eflected. Moreover, whenever complicated experi- 
ments are in progress, so careful an observer as G&rtner would have 
castrated his hybrids, and. this would have ensured in each genera* 
tion a cross with pollen from a distinct flower, either from the same 
plant or from another plant of the same hybrid nature. And thus, 
the strange fact of an increase of fertility in the successive genera- 
tions of artificiaUy fertiliaed hybrids, in contrast with those 
spontaneously self-fertilised, may, as 1 believe, be accounted for by 
too close interbreeding having been avoided. 

Now let us turn to the results arrived at by a third most experi- 
ODced hybridiser, namely, the Hon. and Bev. W. Herbert He is 
as emphatic in his conclusion that some hybrids are perfectly fertile 
— as fertile as the pure parent-species — as are Kdlreuter and G&rtner 
that some degree of sterility between distinct species is a miiversal 
law of nature. He experimented on some of the very same species 
as did Oartner. The difference in their results may, I think, be in 
part accounted for by Herbert*s great horticultural skill, and by his 
having hot-houses at his command. Of his many important state- 
ments I will here give only a single one as an example, namely, 
that ** every ovule in a pod of Crinum capense fertilized by GL 
revolutum produced a plant, which 1 never saw to occur in a case 
of its natural fecundation.'' So that here we have perfect or even 
more than commonly perfect fertility, in a first cross between two 
distinct species. 

This case of the Crinum leads me to refer to a singular fact, 
namely, that individual plants of certain species of Lobelia, Yer- 
bascum and Passiflora, can easily be fertilised by pollen from a 
distinct species, but not by pollen from the same plant, though this 
pollen can be proved to be perfectly sound by fertilising other plants 
or species. In the genus Hippeastrum, in Gorydalis as shown by 
Professor Hildebrand, in various orchids as shown by Mr. Scott and 
Fritz Miiller, all the individuals are in this peculiar oonditicMi. So 
that with some species, certain abnormal individuals, and in other 
species all the individuals, can actually be hybridised much more 
readily than they can be fertilised by poUen from the same individuai 
{dant 1 To give one instance, a bulb of Hippeastrum anlicum pf > 
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dDoed four flowers ; three were fertilised by Herbert with their own 
pollen, and the fourth was subsequently fertilised by the pollen of 
a compound hybrid debcended from three distinct species: the 
result was that *' the ovaries of the three first flowers soon ceased to 
"grow, and after a few days perished entirely, whereas the pod 
" impregnated by the pollen of the hybrid made vigorous growth 
*' and rapid progress to maturity, and bore good seed, which vege- 
** tated freely." Mr. Herbert tried similar experiments during many 
years, and always with the same result lliese cases serve to show 
on what slight and mysterious causes the lesser or greater fertility 
of a species sometimes depends. 

^lie practical experiments of horticulturists, though not made 
with scientific precision, deserve some notice. It is notorious in 
how complicated a manner the species of 'Pelargonium, Fuchsia, 
Calceolaria, Petunia, Rhododendron, &c., have been crossed, yet 
many of these hybrids seed freely. For instance, Herbert asserts 
that a hybrid from Calceolaria integrifolia and plantaginea, specieA 
most widely dissimilar in general habit, "reproduces itself as per- 
fectly as if it had been a natural species i^om the mountains of 
ChiU.'* 1 have taken some pains to ascertain the degree of fertility 
of some of the complex crosses of Rhododendrons, and I am assured 
that many of them are perfectly fertile. Mr. C. Noble, for instance, 
informs me that he raises stocks for grafting from a hybrid between 
Rhod. ponticum and catawbiense, and that this hybrid *' seeds aa 
freely as it is possible to imagine.'* Had hybrids, when fairly 
treated, always gone on decreasing in fertility in each successive 
generation, as Giirtner believed ta be the case, the fact would have 
been notorious to nursery-men. Horticulturists raise large beds of 
the same hybrid, and such alone are fairly treated, for by insect 
agency the several individuals are allowed to cross freely with each 
ether, and the injurious influence of close interbreeding is thup 
prevented. Any one may readily convince himself of the efficiency 
of insect-agency by examining the flowers of the more sterile kinds 
of hybrid Rhododendrons, which ppduce no pollen, for he will 
find on their stigmas plenty of pollen brought from other flowers. 

In regard to animals, much fewer experiments have been care- 
fully tried than with plants. If our systematic arrangements can 
lie trusted, that is, if the genera of animals are as distinct from each 
other as are the genera of plants, then we may infer that animals 
more widely distinct in the scale of nature can be crossed more 
Msily than in tlie case of plants ; but the hybrids themselves are, 
I think, more sterile. It should, however, be borne in mind that, 
•wing to few animab breeding freely under confinement, fvw 
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ezperimeDts haTo been fairly tried : for instance, the canary-bird 
has been oroesed with nine distinct species of finches, but, a? not 
one of these breeds freely in confinement, we have no right to 
expect that the first crosses between them and the canary, or that 
their hybrids, should be perfectly fertile. Again, with respect to 
the fertility in successiTe generations of the more fertile hybrid 
animals, I hardly know of an instance in which two families of the 
same hybrid have been raised at the same time from different 
parents, so as to avdd the ill effects of close interbreeding. On the 
contrary, brothers and sisters have usually been crossed in each 
■uccessive generation, in opposition to the constantly repeated 
admonition of every breeder. And in this case, it is not at all 
surprising tliat the inherent sterility in the hybrids should have 
gone on increasing. 

Although I know of hardly any thoroughly well-authenticated 
cases of perfectly fertile hybrid animals, I have reason to believe 
that the hybrids from Cervulus vaginalis and Reevesii, and from 
Phasianus colchicus with P. torquatus, are perfectly fertile. M. 
Quatrefages states that the hybrids from two moths (Bombyx 
cynthia and arrindia) were proved in Paris to be fertile inter se 
for eight generations. It has lately been asserted that two such 
distinct species as the hare and rabbit, when they can be got to 
breed together, produce ofl'spring, which are highly fertile when 
crossed with one of the parent-species. ITie hybrids from the 
common and Chinese geese (A. cygnoideo), species which are so 
different that they are generally ranked in distinct genera, have 
often bred in this country with either pure parent, and in one 
single instance they have bred inter se. This was effected by 
Mr. Eyton, who raised two hybrids from the same parents, but 
from different hatches ; and from these two birds he raised no less 
than eight hybrids (grandchildren of the pure geese) from one nest. 
In India, however, these cross-bred geese must be far more fertile ; 
for 1 am assured by two eminently capable judges, namely lAt. 
BIyth and Capt. Button, that whole flocks of these crossed geese 
are kept in various parts of the country ; and as th^ are kept for 
profit, where neither pure parent-species exists, they must certainly 
be highly or perfectly fertile. 

With our domesticated animals, the various races when crossed 
together are quite fertile ; yet in many cases they are descended 
from two or more wild species. From this fact we must conclude 
either that the aboriginal parent-species at first produced perfectly 
fertile hybrida, or that the hybrids subsequently reared under 
iomestication became quite fertile. This latter alternative, wludi 
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was first propooDded by Pallas, seems by hx the most probable, and 
can, indeed, hardly be doubted. It is, for instanoe, almost certain 
that our dogs are descended from several wild stocks ; yet, with 
perhaps the exception of certain indigenous domestic dogs of South 
America, ad are quite fertile together; but analogy makes me 
greatly doubt, whether the seyeral aboricnnal species would at first 
have ireely bred together and have produced quite fertile hybrids. 
So again 1 have lately acquired decisive evidence that the 
crossed ofispring from the Indian humped and common cattle are 
imitr §e perfectly fertile ; and from the observations by Rlltimeyer 
on their important osteological dififerences, as well as from those 
by Mr. Blyth on their differences in habits, voice, constitution, Ac., 
these two forms must be regarded as good and distinct species, 
llie same remarks may be extended to the two chief races of 
the pig. We must, therefore, either give up the belief of the 
universal sterility of species when crossed; or we must look at 
this sterility in animals, not as an indelible characteristic, but 
as one capable of being removed by domestication. 

Finally, considering all the ascertained facts on the intercross- 
ing of plants and animals, it may be concluded that some degree 
of sterility, both in first crosses and in hybrids, is an extremely 
general result ; but that it cannot, under our present state of 
knowledge, be considered as absolutely universaL 

Laios governing the Sterility of first Cyvases and of HyhricU. 

We will now consider a little more in detail the laws governing 
the sterility of first crosses and of hybrids. Our chief object will 
be to see whether or not these laws indicate that species have 
been specially endowed with this quality, in order to prevent 
their crossing and blending together in utter confusion. The fol- 
lowing conclusions are drawn up chiefly from GUrtner^s admirable 
work on the hybridisation of plants. I have taken much pains 
to ascertain how far they apply to animals, and, considering how 
scanty our knowledge is in regard to hybrid animals, I have 
been surprised to find how generally the same rules apply to both 
kingdoms. 

It has been already remarked, that the degree of fertility, both 
of first crosses and of hybrids, graduates from zero to perfect 
fertility. It is sur^^ising ^in how many curious ways this grada^ 
tion can be shown ; but only the barest outline of the facts can 
here be given. When pollen from a plant of one &mily is placed 
CQ the stigma of a plant of a distinct fiEunily, it exerts no more 
tDflueDOe than so much inorgario dust. From this absolute mto of 
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fertility, the pollen of different species applied to the stigma of 
some one species of the same genus, yields a perfect gradation in 
the number of seeds produced, up to nearly complete or even quite 
complete fertility ; and, as we have seen, in certain abnormal cases, 
even to an excess of fertility, beyond that which the plant's own 
pollen produces. So in hybrids themselves, there are some which 
never have produced, and probably never would produce, even with 
the pollen of the pure parents, a single fertile seed : but in some of 
these cases a first trace of fertility may be detected, by the pollen 
of one of the pure parent-species causing the flower of the hybrid to 
wither earlier than it otherwise would have done ; and the early 
withering of the flower is well known to be a sign of incipient 
frriilisation. From this extreme degree of sterility we haye self- 
fertilised hybrids producing a greater and greater number of seeds 
up to perfect fertility. 

The hybrids raised from two species which are very difficult 
to cross, and which rarely produce any offspring, are generally very 
sterile ; but the parallelism between the difficulty of making a first 
cross, and the sterility of the hybrids thus produced — two classes of 
factd which are generally oonfounded together — is by no means 
strict. There are many cases, in which two pure species, as in the 
genus Yerbascum, can be miited with unusual facility, and produce 
numerous hybrid-offspring, yet these hybrids are remarkably sterile. 
On the other hand, there are species which can be crossed very 
rarely, or with extreme difficulty, but the hybrids, when at last 
produced, are very fertile. £ven within the limits of the uune 
genus, for instance in Dianthus, these two opposite cases occur. 

The fertility, both of first crosses and of hybrids, is more easily 
afi'octed by unfavourable conditions, than is that of piu% species. 
But the fertility of first crosses is likewise innately variable ; for 
it is not always the same in degree when the same two species are 
crossed under the same circumstances ; it depends in part upon the 
constitution df the individuals which happen to have been chosen 
for the experiment. So it is with hybrids, for their degree ot 
feTtility is often found to differ greatly in the several individuaU 
raised from seed out of the same capsule and exjx^ed to the same 
conditions. 

By the term systematic affinity is meant, the general resemblance 
between species in structure and constitution. Now the fertility of 
first crosses, and of the hybrids produced from them, is largely 
governed by their systematic affinity. This is clearly shown by 
hybrids never having been raised between species ranked by sy»- 
tematists in distinct families; and on the other hand^ by very 
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closely allied species generally uniting with fecility. But the 
soETC^jondence between systematio affinity and the facility of 
crossing is by no means strict A multitude of cases could be given 
^ yery closely allied species which will not unite, or only with 
extreme difficulty ; and on the other hand of yery distinct species 
which unite with the utmost facility. In the same family there 
may be a genus, as Dianthus, in which yery many species can most 
roadUy be crossed ; and another genus, as Silene, in which the most 
persevering efiforts have failed to produce between extremely close 
species a single hybrid. Even within the limits of the same genus, 
we meet with this same difference ; for instance, the many species of 
Nicotiana hare been more largely crosaed than the species of almost 
any other genus ; but Gftrtner found that N. acuminata, which is 
nut a particularly distinct species, obstinately failed to fertilise, ^ 
to be fertilised by no less than eight other species of Micotiana. 
Many analogous facts could be given. 

No one has been able to point out what kind or what amount of 
difference, in any recognisable character, is sufficient to prevent two 
sjieciea crossing. It can be shown that plants most widely different in 
habit and general appearance, and having strongly marked differ- 
ences in every part of the flower, even in the poUen, in the fruit, 
tind in the cotyledons, can be crossed. Annual and perennial plants, 
dedduotts and evergreen trees, plants inhabiting different stations 
and fitted for extremely different climates, can often be crossed 
with ease. 

By a reciprocal cross between two species, I mean the case, 
lor instance, of a female-ass being first crossed by a stallion, and 
then a mare by a male-ass : these two species may then be said 
to have been reciprocally crossed. There is often the widest 
possible difference in the facility of making recii^ocal crosses. 
Such cases are highly important, for.tbey prove that the capacity 
in any two species to cross is often completely independent of their 
systematic affinity, that is of any difference in their structure 
or constitution, excepting in their reproductive systems. The 
diversity of the result in reciprocal crosses between the same two 
species was long ago observed by K5lreuter. To give an instance : 
Miiabilis jaUpa can easily be fertilised by the pollen of M. longi- 
flnra, and the hybrids thus produced are sufficiently fertile; but 
Kbhreutor tried more than two hundred times, during eight fol- 
lowing years, to fertilise reciprocally M. longiflora with the pollen of 
M. ]aiai)a, and utterly failed. Several other equally striking cases 
could be given. Thnret has observed the same fiEtct with certain 
Ki a- weeds m Foot Oftrtner, moreover, found that this difference <A 
18 
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facility in making reciprocal crosses is extremelj common in a 
lifsser degree. He has observed it even between closely related 
forms (as Mattbiola annua and glabra) whicb many botanists rank 
only as varieties. It is also a remarkable &ct, that hybrids raised 
from reciprocal crosses, though of course compounded of the very 
8ame two species, the one species having first been used as the 
father and then as the mother, though they rarely difier in external 
characters, yet generally differ in fertility in a smill, and ooc»* 
•ionally in a high degree. 

Several other singular rules could be given from GHirtner : for 
instance, some species have a remarkable power of crossing with 
other species ; other species of the same genus hare a remarkable 
power of impressing their likeness on their hybrid ofbpring ; but 
these two powers do not at all necessarily go together, lliere are 
certain hybrids which, instead of having, as is usual, an intermediate 
character between their two parents, always closely resemble one of 
them ; and such hybrids, though externally so like one of their pure 
parent-species, are with rare exceptions extremely sterile. So again 
amongst hybrids which are usually intermediate in structure 
between their parents, exceptional and abnormal individuals some- 
times are bom, which closely resemble one of theii pure parents ; 
aod these hybrids are almost always utterly sterile, even when the 
other hybrids raised from seed from the same capsule have a con* 
siderable degree of fertility. These facts show how completely the 
fertility of a hybrid may be mdependent of its external resemblance 
t(> either pure parent 

Considering the several rules now given, which govern the 
fertility of first crosses and of hybrids, we see that when forms, 
which must be considered as good and distinct species, are united, 
their fartility graduates from zero to perfect fertility, or even to 
fertility under certain conditions in excess; that their fertility, 
besides being eminently susceptible to favourable and unfavourable 
conditions, is innately variable ; that it is by no means always 
the same in degree in the first cross and in the hybrids produced 
from this cross; that the fertility of hylrids is not related to the 
degree in which they resemble in external appearance either parent ; 
and lastly, that the fjeusility of making a first cross between any 
two species is not always governed by their systematic affinity or 
ie^ree of resemblance to each other. This latter statement is 
clearly proved by the difference in the result of reciprocal cresses 
between the same two species, for, according as the erne speciea 
or the other is used as the father or the mother, there is generally 
some difference, ana occaiionally the widest possible differoDoe, 
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in the fecility of effecting an onion. The hyhrids, moreoTer, 
produced firom reciprocal crosses often differ in fertility. 

Now do these complex and singular rules indicate that species 
have been endowed with sterility simply to jwevent their becomiug 
confounded in nature ? I think not. For why should the sterility 
be so extremely different in degree, when yarious species are crossed, 
all of which we must suppose it would be equally important to keep 
from blending together? Why should the degree of sterility be 
innately yariable in the individuals of the same species? Why 
should some species cross with £Eunlity, and yet produce yery sterile 
hybrids ; and other species cross with extreme difficulty, and yet 
produce Ceiirly fertile hybrids? Why should there often be ho 
great a difference in the result of a reciprocal cross between the 
■ame two species ? Why, it may even be asked, has the production 
of hybrids been permitted? To grant to species the special power 
of producing hybrids, and then to stop their further propagation by 
different degrees of sterility, not strictly related to the facility of 
the first union between their parents, st^ms a strange arrangement. 

The foregoing rules and fieicts, on the ohcr hand, appear to me 
clearly to indicate that the sterility both of first crosses and of 
hybrids is simply incidental or dependent on unknown differences 
in their reproductive systems ; the differences being of so peculiar 
and limit^ a nature, that, in reciprocal crosses between the same 
two species, the male sexual element of the one will often fircely act 
on the female sexual element of the other, but not in a rea^ersec? 
direction. It will be advisable to explain a little more fully by 
an example what I mean by sterility being incidental on other 
differences, and not a specially endowed quality. As the capacity 
of one plant to be grafted or budded on another is unimportant for 
their welfare in a state of nature, I presume that no one will suppose 
that this capacity is a tpeeiaUy endowed quality, but will admit that 
it is incidental on differences in the laws of growth of the two 
plants. We can sometimes see the reason why one tree will not 
take on another, from differences in their rate of growth, in the 
hardness of their wood, in the period of the flow or nature of their 
sap, Sk. ; but in a multitude of cases we can assign no reason what 
ever. Great diversity in the size of two plants, one being woody 
and the other herbaceous, one being evergreen and the other deci- 
duous, and adaptation to widely different climates, do not always 
urevent the two grafting together. As in hybridisation, so with 
grafting, the capacity Ib limited by systematic affinity, for no one 
has been able to graft together trees belonging to quite distinct 
tamilioi ; and, x. the other hand, closely alliad species, and varie^Aes 
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of the same species, can usually, but not inyariably, be grafted witb 
«a5e. But this capacity, as in hybridisation, is by no means abso- 
lutely governed by systematic afiBnity. Although many distinct 
genera within the same family have been grafted together, in other 
cases species of the same genus will not take on each «ther. The 
pear can be grafted far more readily on the quince, which is ranked 
as a distinct genus, than on the apple, which is a member of tha 
bame genus. Even different varieties of the pear take with different 
degroes of facility on the quince ; so do different varieties of the 
apioot and peach on certain varieties of the plum. 

As GiLrtner found that there was sometimes an innate differenoe 
in different individuals of the same two species in crossing; so 
Sageret believes this to be the case with different individuals of 
the same two species in being grafted together. As in reciprocal 
crosses, the facility of effecting an union is often very far from 
equal, so it sometimes is in grafting ; the common gooseberry, for 
instance, cannot be grafted on the currant, whereas the currant will 
take, though with difficulty, on the gooseberry. 

We have seen that the sterility of hybrids, which have their 
reproductive organs in an imi)erfect condition, is a different case 
from the difficulty of uniting two pure species, which have their 
reproductive organs perfect; yet these two distinct classes of 
coses run to a large extent parallel Something analogous occurs 
in grafting; for Thoum found that throe species of Robinia, 
which ^seeded freely on their own roots, and which could be 
grafted with no great difficulty on a fourth species, when thus 
grafted were rendered barren. On the other liand, certain species of 
Sorbus, when grafted on other species yielded twice as much fruit 
as when on their own roots. We are reminded by this latter &ct of 
the extraordinary cases of Ilippeastrum. Passi flora, &c., which seed 
much more freely when fertilised with the pollen of a distinct 
species, thin when fertilised with pollen from the same plant. 

We thus see, that, although there is a clear and great difference 
between the mere adhesion of grafted stocks, and the union of 
the male and female elements in the act of reproduction, yet that 
there is a rude degree of parallelism in the results of grafting and of 
crossing distinct species. And as we must look at the curious 
and complex laws governing the facility with which trees can be 
grafted on each other as incidental on unknown differences in their 
vegetative systems, so I beUeve that the still more complex laws 
governing the facility of first crosses are incidental on unknown 
differences in their reproductive systems. These differences in both 
cases, follow to a ceitain extent, as might have been expected, 
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systematic affinity, by which term every kind of resemblance and 
dissimilarity between organic beings is attempted to be expressed. 
The fiacts by no means seem to indicate that the greater or lesser 
difEculty of either grafting or crossing various species has been f 
special endowment ; although in the case of crobsing, the difficulty 
is as important for the endurance and stability of specific form>s 
as in the case of grafting it is unimportant for their welfare. 

Origin and Causes of the Sterility of first Crosses and of 
Bybrids. 
At one time it appeared to me probable, as it has to others, that 
the sterility of first crosses and of hybrids might Uave been slowly 
acquired through the natural selection of slightly lessened degrees 
of fertility, which, like any other variation, spontaneously appeared 
in certain individuals of one variety when crossed with those of 
another variety. For it would clearly be advantageous to two 
varieties or incipient species, if they could be kept from blending, 
on the same principle that, when man is selecting at the same time 
two varieties, it is necessary that he should keep them separate. 
In the first place, it may be remarked that species inhabiting 
distinct regions are often sterile when crossed ; now it could clearly 
have been of no advantage to such separated species to have been 
rendered mutually sterile, and consequently this could not have 
been effected through natural selection ; but it may perhaps be 
argued, that, if a species was rendered sterile with some one 
compatriot, sterility with other species would follow as a necessary 
contingency. In Uie second place, it is almost as much opposed to 
the theory of natural selection as to that of special creation, that in 
reciprocal crosses the male element of one form should have been 
rendered utterly impotent on a second form, whilst at the same 
time the male element of this second form is enabled freely to 
fertilise the first form ; for this peculiar state of the reproductive 
system could hardly have been advantageous to either species. 

In considering the probability of natural selection having come 
into action, in rendering species mutually sterile, the greatest 
difficulty will be found to lie in the existence of many graduated 
steps from slightly lessened fertility to absolute sterility. It may 
be admitted that it would proni an incipient species, if it were 
rendered in some slight degree sterile when crossed with its parent 
form or with some other variety ; for thus fewer bastardised and 
deteriorated offspring would be produced to commingle their blood 
with the new species in process of formation. But he who will take 
•he trouble to reflect nc the steps by which this first degree ci 
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sterility could be increased through natural selection to that high 
degree which is common with so many species, and which is 
uniyersal with species which have been differentiated to a generic 
or family rank, will fiud the subject extraordinarily complex. 
After mature reflection it seems to me that this could not have be^ 
effected through natural selection, lake the case of any two 
species which, when crossed, produce few and sterile ofiEspring ; now, 
what is there which could favour the survival of those individuals 
which happened to be endowed in a slightly higher degree with 
mutual infertility, and which thus approached by one small st* p 
towards absolute sterility ? Tet an advance of this kind, if the 
theory of natural selection be bromght to bear, must have incessantly 
occurred with many species, for a multitude are mutually quite 
barren. With sterile neuter insects we have reason to believe that 
modifications in their structure and fertility have been slowly 
accumulated by natural selection, from an advantage having been 
thus indirectly given to the community to which they belonged 
over other communities of the same species; but an individual 
animal not belonging to a social community, if rendered slightly 
iterile when crossed with some other variety, would not thus itself 
gain any advantage or indirectly give any advantage to the other 
individuals of the same variety, thus leading to their preservation. 

Bat it would be superfluous to discuss this question in detail ; 
for with plants we have conclusive evidence that the sterility of 
crossed species must be due to some principle, quite independent of 
natural selection. Both G&rtner and K5lreuter have proved that in 
genera including numerous species, a series can be formed fiom 
spi'cies which when crossed yield fewer and fewer seeds, to species 
which never produce a single seed, but yet are affected by the 
pollen of certain other species, for the germen swells. It is here 
manifestly impossible to select the more sterile individuals, which 
have ahr^y ceased to yield seeds ; so that this acme of sterility, 
when the germen alone is affected, cannot have been gained through 
selection ; and from the laws governing the various grades of sterility 
being so uniform throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
we may infer that the cause, whatever it may be, is the same or 
nearly the same in all cases. 

We will now look a little closer at the probable nature of the 
differences between species which induce sterility in first crosses 
and in hybrids. In the case of first crosses, the greater or lest 
difficulty in etfecting an union and in obtaining offspring apparently 
depends on severai distinct causes. There must sometimes be a 
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physical impoesibility in the male element reaching the ovule, as 
would be the case with a plant having a pistil too long for the pollen- 
tubes to reach the ovarium. It has also been observed that when 
the pollen of one species is placed on the stigma of a distantly allied 
tpedes, though the pollen-tubes protrude, they do not penetrate the 
itigmatic surface. Again, the male element may reach the female 
element but be incapable of causing an embryo to be developed, as 
seems to have been the case with some of Thuret's experiments on 
Fuci. No expUnation can be given of these facts, any more than 
why certain trees cannot be grafted on others. Lastly, an embryo 
nay be dereloped, and then perish at an early period. This latter 
alternative has not been sufficiently attended to; but I believe, 
from observations communicated to me by Mr. Hewitt, who has 
had great experience in hybridising pheasants and fowls, that the 
early death of the embryo is a very frequent cause of sterility in 
first crosses. Mr. Salter has recently given the results of an 
examination of about 500 eggs produced from various crosses 
between three species of Gallus and their hybrids ; the majority of 
ihese eggs had been fertilised ; and in the majority of the fertilised 
egi^s, the embryos had either been partially developed and had then 
perished, or had become nearly mature, but the young chickens had 
been unable to break throu^ the shell Of the chickens which 
rcre bom, more than four-fifths died within the first few days, or 
at latest weeks, '' without any obvious cause, apparently from mere 
inability to live ; " so that from the 500 ^gs only twelve chickens 
were reared. With plants, hybridised embryos probably often 
perish in a like' manner ; at least it is known that hybrids raised 
from very distinct species are sometimes weak and dwarfed, and 
perish at an early ago ; of which &ct Max Wichura has recently 
given some striking cases with hybrid willows. It may be here 
worth noticing that in some cases of parthenogenesis, the embryos 
within the ^gs of silk moths which had not been fertilised, fiass 
through their early stages of development and then perish like the 
embryos produced by a cross between distinct species. Until 
becoming acquainted with these (acts, 1 was unwilling to believe in 
the frequent early death of hybrid embryos; for hybrids, whcr 
once bom, are generally healthy and long-lived, as we see in tht 
case of the common mule. Hybrids, however, are differently cir- 
cuu;stanced before and after birth: when bom and living in a 
eountry where their two parents live, they are generally placed under 
suitable conditions of life. But a hybrid partakes of only half of 
the nature and constitution of its mother ; it may therefore before 
tnrthy as long as it is nourished within its mother's womb, orwithio 
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the egg or seed produced by the mother, be exposed to conditions 
hi some degree unsuitable, and consequently be liable to perish at 
an early period; more especially as all very yonng beings are 
eminently sensitiye to injurious or unnatural conditions of life. 
But after all, the cause more probably lies in some imperfection in 
the original act of impregnation, causing the embryo to be im- 
perfectly developed, radier than in the conditions to which it is 
subsequently exposed. 

In r^ard to the sterility of hybrids, in which the sexual elements 
are imperfectly deyeloped, the case is somewhat different. I hare 
more than <»ice alluded to a large body of &ct8 showing that, when 
animals and plants are removed from their natural conditions, they 
are extremely liable to have their reproductive systems seriously 
affected. Qliis, in fact, is the great bar to the domestication of 
animals. Between the sterility thus superinduced and that of 
hybrids, there are many points of similarity. In both cases the 
sterility is independent of general health, and is often accompanied 
by excess of size or great luxuriance. In both cases the sterility 
occurs in various degrees ; in both, the male element is the most 
liable to be affected; but sometimes the female more than the 
male. In both, the tendency goes to a certain extent with sys- 
tematic affinity, for whole groups of animals and plants are rendered 
impotent by the same unnatural conditions ; and whole groups 
of species t^Kl to produce sterile hybrids. On the other hand, one 
species in a group will sometimes resist great changes of conditions 
with unimpaired fertility; and certain species in a group will 
produce unusually fertile hybrids. No one can tell, till he tries, 
whether any particular animal will breed under confinement, or 
any exotic plant seed freely under culture ; nor can he tell till he 
tries, whether any two species of a genus will produce more or less 
sterile hybrids. Lastly, when organic beings are placed during 
several generations under conditions not natural to them, they arc 
extremely liable to vary, which seems to be partly due to their 
reproductive systems having been specially affected, though in a 
lesser degree than when sterility ensues. So it is with hybrids, for 
their offspring in successive generations are eminently liable to vary, 
as every experimentalist has observed. 

Thus we see that when organic beings are placed under new 
and unnatural conditions, and when hybrids are produced by the 
unnatural crossing of two species, the reproductive system, inde- 
pendently of the general state of health, is affected in a very 
similar manner. In the one case, the conditions of life have beeo 
iiKturbed, though often in so slight a d<^roc as to be inappreciable 
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by us ; in the other case, or that of hybrids, the external conditions 
have remained the same, but the organisation has been disturbed 
by two distinct structures and constitutions, including of course the 
reproductive systems, having been blend^ into one. For it is 
scarcely possible that two organisations should be. compounded 
into one, without some disturbance occurring in the deyelopment, or 
periodical action, or mutual relations of the different parts and 
organs one to another or to the conditions of life. When hybrids 
are able to breed inttr se, they transmit to their offspring from 
generation to generation the same compounded organisation, and 
hence we need not be surprised that their sterility, though in some 
degree variable, does not diminish ; it is even apt to increase, this 
being generally the result, as before explained, of too close inter- 
breeding. The above view of the sterility of hybrids being caused 
jy two constitutions being compounded into one has been strongly 
maintained by Max Wichuitt. 

It must, however, be owned that we cannot understand, on the 
above or any other view, several facts with respect to the sterility 
of hybrids ; for instance, the unequal fertility of hybrids product^ 
from reciprocal crosses ; or the increased sterility in those hybrids \ / 
which occasionally and exceptionally resemble closely either pure ^, 
parent Nor do I pretend that the forgoing remarks go to the jf< 

root of the matter ; no explanation is offered why an organism, 
when placed imder unnatural conditions, is rendered sterile. All 
that I have attempted to show is, that in two cases, in some respects 
allied, sterility is the common result,— in the one case from tht 
conditions of life having been disturbed, in the other case from 
the organisation having been disturbed by two organisations being 
compounded into one. 

A similar parallelism holds good with an allied yet very different 
class of facts. It is an old and almost universal belief founded on a 
considerable body of evidence, which I have elsewhere given, that 
8li<4ht changes in the conditions of life are bene6cial to all living 
things. We see this acted on by farmers and gardeners in their 
frequent exchanges of seed, tubers, &o., from one soil or climate to 
another, and back again. During the convalescence of animala 
great benefit is derived from almost any change in their habits of life. 
Again, both with plants and animals, there is the clearest evidence 
that a cross between individuals of the same species, which differ to 
t certain exteut, gives vigour and fertility to the offspring ; and 
that close interbreeding continued during several generations between 
the nearest relations, if these be kept under the same conditions (A 
iife, almost always leads to decreased size, weakness, or Pterilitj. 
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Hence it seems tbat, on the one hand, slight changes in the con- 
ditions of life benefit all organic beings, and on the other hand, that 
slight crosses, that is crosses between the males and females of the 
same species, which have been subjected to slightly different con- 
ditions, or which have slightly varied, give vigour and fertility to 
the offspring. But, as we have seen, organic beings long habituated 
to certain uniform conditions under a state of nature, when sub- 
jected, as under confinement, to a considerable change in their 
conditions, very frequently are rendered more or less sterile ; and 
we know that a cross between two forms, that have become widely 
or specifically different, produce hybrids which are almost always in 
some degree sterile. I am fully persuaded that this double paral- 
lelism is by no means an accident or an illusion. He who is able 
to explain why the elephant and a multitude of other animals are 
incapable of breediug when kept under only partial confinement in 
their native country, will be able to explain the primary cause of 
hybrids being so generally sterile. He will at the same time be 
able to explain how it is that the races of some of our domesticated 
animals, which have often been subjected to new and not uniform 
ootiditions, are quite fertile together, although they are descended 
from distinct species, which would probably have been sterile if 
aboriginally crossed. The above two parallel series of facts seem 
to be connected together by some common but unknown bond, 
which is essentially related t** the principie of life ; this principle, 
according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, being that life depends on, or 
consists in, the incessant action and reaction of various forces, 
which, as throughout nature, are always tending towards an equi- 
librium; and when this tendency is slightly disturbed by any 
change, the vital forces gain in power. 

Eeciproeal Dimorphttm and Trimarphitm, 
This subject may be here briefly discussed, and will be found to 
throw some light on hybridism. Several plants belonging to 
distinct orders pr(isent two forms, which exist in about equal 
numbers and which differ in no respect except in their reproductive 
organs ; one form having a long pistil with short stamens, the other 
a short pistil with long stamens ; the two having differently sixed 
pollen-grains. With trimorphic plants there are three forms like- 
wise differing in the lengths of their pistils and stamens, in the size 
and colour of the pollen-grains, and in some other respects; and aa 
in each of the three forms there are two sets of stamens, the three 
foims possess altogether six sets of stamens and three kinds d 
pistils These organs are so proportioned in length to each oih«; 
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that half the stamens in two of the fonns stand on a level with 
the stigma of the third form. Now I have shown, and the result 
has heen ccMifirmed hy other observers, that, in order to obtain full 
fertility with these plants, it is necessary that the stigma of the one 
form should be fertilised by pollen taken from the stamens of cor- 
respcmding height in another form. 80 that with dimorphic species 
two unions, which may be called legitimate, are fully fertile ; and 
two, which may be called illegitimate, are more or less infertile. 
With trimorphic species six unions are legitimate or fully fertile, 
and twelve are illegitimate or more or less infertile. 

The infertility which may be observed in various dimorphic and 
trimorphic plants, when they are illegitimately fertilised, that is by 
pollen taken from stamens not corresponding in height with the 
pistil, differs much in degree, up to absolute and utter sterility ; just 
in the same manner as occurs in crossing distinct species. As the 
degree of sterility in the latter case depends in an eminent degree 
on the conditions of life being more or less favourable, so I have 
found it with illegitimate unions It is well known that if pollen 
of a distinct species be placed on the stij^ma of a flower, and its own 
pollen be afterwards, even after a considerable interval of time, 
placed on the same stigma, its action is so strongly prepotent that 
it generally annihilates the effect of the foreign ]K)UeD ; so it is with 
the pollen of the several forms of the same sp'cics, for legitimate 
pollen is strongly prepotent over illegitimate pollen, when both arc 
placed on the same stigma. I ascertained this by fCTtilisin^ seveml 
flowers, first illegitimately, and twenty-four hours afterwards legiti- 
mately, with pollen taken from a peculiarly cobrtrnd variety, and 
all the seedlings were similarly coloured ; this shows that the 
legitimate pollen, though applied twenty-four hours subsequently, 
had wholly destroyed or prevented the action of the previously 
applied illegitimate pollen. Again, as in making reciprocal crosses 
between the same two species, there is occasionally a great difference 
in the result, so the same thing occurs with trimorphic plants ; for 
instance, the mid-styled form of Lythrum salicaria was illegitimately 
fertilised with the greatest ease by pollen from the longer stamens 
of the short-styled form, and yielded many seeds ; but the latter 
form did not yield a single seed when fertilised by the longer 
itamens of the mid-styled form. 

In all these respects, and in others which might be added, the 
forms of the same undoubted species %^'hen illegitimately united 
behave in exactly the same manner as do two distinct species when 
2rnf«ed. This led me carefully to observe during four years many 
^cdlings, raised from several illegitimate unions. The chief result ii 
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that these illegitimate plaote, as they may be oaUed, are net fiilly fei^ 
tile. It 18 possible to laite from dimori^iic species, both long-styled 
and short-styled illegitimate plants, and from trimorphto plants all 
three illefi;itimate forms. These can then be properly united in a 
legitimate manner. When this is done, there is no apparent reason 
why they should not jrield as many seeds as did their parents when 
legitimately fertilised. But such is not the case. They are all 
infertile, in various degrees ; some being so utterly and incurably 
sterile that they did not yield during four seasons a single seed or 
even seed-capsule. The sterility of these illegitimate plants, when 
united with each other in a legitimate manner, may be strictly 
compared with that of hybrids when crossed itUer $e. If, on the 
other hand, a hybrid is crossed with either pure parent-q)ecies, the 
sterility is usually much lessened : and so it is when an illegitimate 
plant is fertilised by a legitimate plant In the same manner as 
the sterility of hybrids does not always run parallel with tbe 
difficulty of making the first cross between the two parent-species, 
so the sterility of certain illegitimate plants was unusually great, 
whilst the sterility of the union from which they were derived was 
by no means great. With hybrids raised from the same seed- 
oapsule the degree of sterility is innately variable, so it is in a 
niarked manner with illegitimate plants. Lastly, many hybrids are 
profuse and persistent flowerers, whilst otlier and more sterile 
hybrids produce few flowers, and are weak, miserable dwarfd 
exactly similar cases occur with the illegitimate offspring of various 
dimorphic and trimorphic plants. 

Altogether there is the closest identity in character and behaviour 
between illegitimate plants and hybrids. It is hardly an exagge- 
ration to maintain that illegitimate plants are hybrids, produced 
within the limits of the same species by the impcoper union of 
certain forms, whilst ordinary hybrids are produced from an im- 
proper union between so-called distinct species. We have also 
already seen that there is the closest similarity in all respects 
between first illegitimate unions and first crosses between distinct 
species. This will perhaps be made more fully apparent by an 
illustration; we may suppose that a botanist found two well- 
marked varieties (and such occur) of the long-styled form of the 
trimorphic Lythrum salicaria, and that he determined to try by 
crossing whether they were speci6cally distinct. He would find 
that they yielded only about <Mie-fifth of the proper number of .seed, 
and that they behaved in all the other above specified respects as if 
they had been two distinct species. But to make the case sure, he 
would raise plants frcm his supposed hybritiised seed, and he would 
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ind that the aeedliogs were roiBenbly dwarfed and utterly sterile, and 
that they behaved in all other respects like ordinary hybrids. He 
might then maintain that he had actually preyed, in aoocHrdanoe with 
the common view, that his two varieties were as good and as distinct 
ipecies as any in the world ; but be would be completely mistaken. 

The facts now given on dimorphic and trimorphic plants are 
important, because they show us, first, that the physiological test 
of lessened fertility, both in first crosses and in hybrids, is no safe 
criterion of specific distinction ; secondly, because we may conclude 
that there is some unknown bond which connects the icdfertility of 
illegitimate unions with that of their illegitimate ofispring, and we 
are led to extend the same view to first crosses and hybrids; 
thirdly, because we find, and this seems to me of especial importance, 
that two or three forms of the same species may exist and may 
differ in no respect whatever, either in structure or in constitution, 
relatively to external conditions, and yet be sterile when united in 
certain ways. For we must remember that it is the union of the 
sexual elements of individuals of the same form, for instance, of two 
loi^-styled forms, which results in sterility ; whilst it is the union 
of the sexual elements proper to two distinct forms which is fertile. 
Hence the case appears at first sight exactly the reverse of what 
occurs, in the ordinary unions of the individuals of the same specirii 
and with crosses between distinct species. It is, however, doubtful 
whether this is really so ; but I will not enlarge on this obscure 
subject. 

We may, however, infer as probable from the cons deration of 
dimori^ic and trimorphic plants, tiiat the sterility of distinct 
species when crossed and of their hybrid progeny, depends exclu- 
sively on the native of their sexual elements, and not on any differ- 
ence in their structure or general constitution. We are also led 
to this same conclusion by considering reciprocal crosses, in which 
the male of one species cannot be united, or can be united with 
great difficulty, with the female of a second species, whilst the 
converse cross can be effected with perfect facility, lliat excellent 
observer, Giirtner, likewise concluded that species when crosaed are 
tfU^rile owing to differences confined to their reproductive systems. 

Fertility of Varieties when Craued, and </ their Mongrel 

Offspring, not universal. 

It may be urged, as an overwhelming argument, that there muft 

76 some essential distinction between s])ecies and varieties, inasmuch 

IS the latter, however much they may differ (ri*m each other in 

•xfeeriMl appearance, cross with perfect facility, and yield perfect^ 
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fertile ofispring. With some exceptionB, presently Ui be given, 1 
fully admit that this is the rule. But the subject is surrounded by 
difficulties, for, looking to yarieties produced under nature, if two 
forms hitherto reputed to be varieties be found in any degree sterile 
together, they are at once ranked by most naturalists as species. 
For instance, the blue and red pimpernel, ^hich are considered by 
most botanists as yarieties, are said by Qartner to be quite sterile 
when crossed, and he consequently ranks them as undoubted 
species. If we thus argue in a circle, the fertility of all varieties 
produced onder nature wili assuredly have to be granted. 

If we turn to varieties, produced, or supposed to have been pro- 
duced, under domestication, we are still involved in some doubu 
For when it is stated, for instance, that certain South American 
indigenous domestic dogs do not readily unite with Eiuopean dogs, 
the explanation which will occur to every one, and probably the 
true one, is that they are descended from aboriginally distinct 
species. Nevertheless the perfect fertility of so many domestic 
races, differing widely from each other in appearance, for instance 
those of the pigeon, or of the cabbage, is a remarkable &ct ; more 
especially when we reflect how many species there are, which, 
though resembling each other most closely, are utterly sterile when 
intercrossed. Several considerations, however, render the fertility 
of domestic varieties less remarkable. In the first place, it may 
be observed that the amount of external difference between two 
species is no sure guide to their degree of mutual sterility, so that 
similar differences in the case of varieties would be no sure guide. 
It is certain that vrith species the cause lies exclusively in differ- 
ences in their sexual constitution. Now the varying conditions 
to which domesticated animals and cultivated plants have been 
subjected, have had so little tendency towards modifying the 
reproductive system in a manner leading to mutual sterility, that 
we have good grounds for admitting the directly opposite doctrine 
of Pallas, namely, that such conditions generally eliminate this 
tendency ; so that the domesticatod descendants of species, which in 
their natural state probably would have been in some degree sterile 
when crossed, become perfectly fertile together. With plants, so 
£eu' is cultivation from giving a tendency towards sterility between 
distinct species, that in several well-authenticated cases abeady 
alluded to, certain plants have been affected in an opposite manner, 
for they have become self-impotent, whilst still retaining the 
capacity of fertilising, and being fertilised by, other species, li 
the Pallasian doctrine of the elimination of sterility through loog- 
oontinned domestication be admitted, and it can hardly be rejected, 
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it becomes in the highest degree improbable that similar conditions 
iong-continued should likewise indace this tendency; though in 
certain cases, with species having a peculiar constitution, sterility 
might occasionally be thus caused. Thus, as I belioye, we can 
understand why with domesticated animals varieties have not been 
produced which are mutually sterile ; and why with plants only a 
few such cases, immediately to be given, have been observed. 

The real difiBculty in our present subject is not, as it appears to 
me, why domestic varieties have not become mutually infertile 
when crossed, but why this has so generally occurred with natural 
varieties, as soon as they have been permanently modified in a 
sufficient degree to take rank as species. We are fiir from precisely 
knowing the cause ; nor is this surprising, seeing how profoundly 
i<2p[iorant we are in r^^ard to the ncnmal and abnormal action of 
the reproductive system. But we can see that sf^es, owing to 
their struggle kx existence with numerous competitors, will have 
been exposed during long [periods of time to more uniform con* 
ditions, than have domestic varieties ; and this may well make a 
wide difference in the result. For we know how commonly wild 
animals and plants, when taken from their natural conditions and 
subjected to captivity, are rendered sterile; and the reproductive 
functions of organic beings which have always lived under natural 
conditions would probably in like manner be eminently sensitive 
to the influence of an unnfttiinJ cross. Domesticated productions, 
on the other hand, which, as shown by the mere fact of their 
domestication, were not originally highly sensitive to changes in 
their conditions of life, and which can now generally resist with 
tmdiminished fertility repeated changes of conditions, might be 
expected to produce varieties, which would be little liable to have 
their reproductive powers injuriously affected by the act of crossing 
with other varieties which had originated in a like manner. 

I have as yet spoken as if the varieties of the same species were 
invariably fertile when intercrossed. But it is impossible to resist 
the evidence of the exist«'nce of a certain amount of sterility in the 
few following cases, which 1 will briefly abstract The evidence is 
at least as good as that from which we believe in the sterility of a 
multitude of species. Qlie evidence is, also, derived from hostile 
witnesses, who in all other cases consider fertility and sterility as 
safe criterions of specific distinction. GUrtner kept during several 
yi ars a dwarf kind of maize with yellow seeds, and a tall variety 
with red seeds growing near each other in his garden ; and although 
these plants have separated sexes, they never naturally crossed 
de then fertilised thirteen flowers of the one kind with pollMi of thi 
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other; but only a single bead produced any seed, and tbis one 
head i»t>duced only five grains. Manipulation in tbis case could 
not have been injurious, as the plants have separated sexes, ^o 
one, I believe, has suspected that those varieties of maize are 
distinct species; and it is important to notice that the hybrid 
plants thus raised wore themselves perfectly fertile ; so that even 
Gartner did not venture to consider the two varieties as specifically 
distinct 

Girou de Buzareingues crossed three varieties of gourd, which 
like the maize has separated sexes, and he asserts that their mutual 
fertilisation is by so much the less easy as their diflerencos are 
greater. How far these experiments may be trusted, I know not ; 
but the forms experimented on are ranked by Sageret, who mainly 
founds his classification by the test of infertility, as varieties, and 
Naudin has come to the same conclusion. 

The following case is far more remarkable, and seems at first 
incredible ; but it is the result of an astonishing number of experi- 
ments made during many years on nine species of Verboscum, by 
so good an observer and so hostile a witness as G&rtner: namely 
that the yellow and white varieties when crossed produce less seed 
than the similarly coloured varieties of the same sp«*cies. Moreover, 
he asserts that, when yellow- and white varieties of one species are 
crossed with yellow and white varieties of a distinct species, 
more seed is produced by the crosses between the similarly 
coloured flowers, than between those which are differently coloured. 
Mr. Scott also has experimented on the species and varieties ot 
Verbascum ; and although unable to confirm Glb*tner^s results on 
the crossing of the distinct species, he finds that the dissimilarly 
coloured varieties of the same species yield fewer seeds, in the pro- 
portion of 86 to 100, than the similarly coloured varieties. Yet these 
varieties differ in no respect except in the colour of their flowers ; 
And one variety can sometimes be raised from the seed of another. 

Kolreuter, whose accuracy has been confirmed by every subsequent 
observer, has proved the remarkable fact, that one particula- 
variety of the common tobacco was more fertile than the other 
varieties, when crossed with a widely distinct species. He experi- 
mented on five forms which are commonly reputed to be varieties, 
md which he tested by the severest trial, namely, by reciprocal 
crosses, and he found their mongrel offspring perfectly fertile. But 
one of thefe five varieties, when used either as the father or mother, 
ind crossed with the Niootiana glutinosa, always yielded hybrids not 
io sterile as those which were produced fix>m the four other varietieg 
when orossrd with N. glutinosa. Hence the reproductive system 
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of this one yarictj must have been in some manner and in some 
degree modified. 

From these facts it can no Icmger be maintained that varieties 
when crossed are invariably qoite fertile. From the great difficalty 
of ascertaining the infertility of varieties in a state of nature, for 
a supposed variety, if proved to be infertile in any degree, would 
almost universally be ranked as a species; — from man attending 
only to external characters in lus domestic varieties, and from such 
varieties not having been exposed for very long periods to uniform 
conditions of life ; — from these several considerations we may con- 
clude that fertility does not constitute a fundnmentai distinction 
between varieties and species when crossed. I'he general sterility 
of crossed species may safely be looked at, not as a special acquire- 
ment or endowment, but as incidental on changes of an unknown 
nature in their sexual elements. 

Eyhrids avd Mongrds comf>aredf independently qf their 
fertility, 

ladependently of the question of fertility, the ofispring of species 
and of varieties when <706sed may be compared in several other 
respects. Gartner, whose strong wish it was to draw a distinct line 
between species and varieties, could find very few, and, as it seems 
to me, quite unimportant differences between the so-called hybrid 
offspring of species, and the so-called mongrel ofbpring of varieties. 
And, on the other hand, they agree most closely in many important 
respects. 

I shall here discuss this subject with extreme brevity. The most 
important distinction is, that in the first generation mongrels are 
more variable than hybrids ; but Qirtner admits that hybrids from 
species which have long been cultivated are often variable in the 
first generation ; and I have myself seen striking instances of this 
fact Giirtner further admits that hybrids between very closely 
allied species are more variable than those from very distinct 
species ; and this shows that the dififert nee in the degree of varia- 
bility graduates away. When mongrels and the more fertile hybrids 
ar«% propagated for several generations, an extreme amount of varia- 
bility in the offspring in both cases in notorious ; but some few 
instances of both hybrids and mongrels long retaining a uniform 
character could be given. The variability, iKrwever, in the succee- 
iive generations of mongrels is, perhaps, greater that in hybrids. 

This greater variability in mongrels than in hybrids does not 
leem at all surprising. For the parents of mongrels are varieti* s, 
and mostly domestic varieties (very few experiments bavin*; bwMi 
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tried (m natnial yarieties), and this implies that there has been 
recent yariability, which wonld often continue and would augment 
that arising from tt^e act of crossing. The slight variability o\ 
hybrids in the first generation, in contrast with that in the sucooed- 
ing genemtions, is a curious fact and deserves attention. For it 
bears on the view which I have taken of one of the causes of 
ordinary variability; namely, that the reproductive system firom 
being eminently sensitive to changed cooditions of life, fails undei 
these circumstances to peiform its proper function of producing 
ofiEspring closely sunilar in all respects to the parent-form. Now 
hybrids in the first generation are descended from species (excluding 
those long-cultivated) which have not had their reproductive 
systems in any way afiectod, and they are not variable; but 
hybrids themselves have their reproductive systems seriously 
aifected, and their descendants are highly variable. 

But to return to our comparison of mongrels and hybrids: 
Giirtner states that mongrels are more liable than hybrids to revert 
to either parent^form ; but this, if it be true, is certainly only a dif- 
ference in degree. Moreover, G&rtner expressly states that hybrids 
from long cultivated plants are more subject to reversion than 
hybrids from species in their natural state; and this probabij 
explains the singular difference in the results arrived at by different 
observers : thus, Max Wichura doubts whether hybrids ever revert 
to their parent-forms, and he experimented on uncultivated species 
of >^ illows; whilst Kaudin, on the other hand, insists in the strongest 
terms on the almost universal tendency to reversion in hybrids, 
and he experimented chiefly <m cultivated plants. G&rtner further 
states that when any two species, although most closely allied to 
each other, are crossed with a third species, the hybrids are widely 
different from each other ; whereas, if two very distinct varieties of 
one species are crossed with another species, the hybrids do not 
differ much. But this conclusion, as far as I can make out, is 
founded on a single experiment ; and seems directly opposed to the 
results of several experiments made by KSIreuter. 

Such alone are the unimportant differences which Gilrtner is able 
to point out between hybrid and mongrel plants. On the other 
hand, the degrees and kinds of resemblance in mongrels and in 
hybrids to their respective parents, more especially in hybrids pro- 
duced from nearly related species, follow according to Gartner the 
nine laws. When two species are crossed, one has sometimes a 
prepotent power of impressing its likeness on the hybrid. So 1 
bl:«'ve it to be with varieties of plants; and with animals one 
7ariety certainly often has this prepotent power over anotbsf 
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variety. Hybrid plants prodnced from a reciprocal cross, generally 
CQsemble each other cioeely ; and so it is with mongrel plants from 
a reciprocal cross. Both nybrids and mongrels can be reduced to 
either pure parent-form, by repeated crosses in successive generations 
with either parent. 

These several remarks are apparently applicable to animals ; but 
the subject is here much complicated, partly owing to the existence 
of secondary sexual characters ; but more especially owing to pre- 
potency in transmitting likeness running more strongly in one sex 
than in the other, both when one species is crossed with another, 
and when one variety is crossed with another variety. For instanc**, 
I think those authora are right, who maintain that the ass has a 
prepotent power over the horse, so that both the mule and the hinny 
resemble more closely the ass than the horse ; but that the pre- 
potency runs more strongly in the male than in the female ass, so 
that the mule, which is the offspring of the male ass and mare, is 
more like an ass, than is the hinny, which is the of&pring of the 
female-ass and stallion. 

Much stress has been laid by some authors on the supposed fact, 
that it is only with mongrels that the ofifepring are not intermediate 
in character, but closely resemble one of their parents ; but this does 
sometimes occur with hybrids, yet I grant much less frequently 
than with mongrels. Looking to the cases which I have collected 
of cross-bred animals closely resembling one parent, the resemblances 
seem chiefly confined to characters almost monstrous in their nature, 
and which have suddenly appeared — such as albinism, melanism, 
deficiency of tail or horns, or additional fingeraand toes ; and do not 
relate to characters which have been slowly acquired through selec- 
tion. A tendency to sudden reversions to the perfect character of 
either parent would, also, be much more likely to occur with mongrels, 
which are descended from varieties often suddenly produced and 
semi-monstrous in character, than with hybrids, which are descended 
from species slowly and naturally produced. On the whole, 1 
entirely agree with Dr. Prosper Lucas, who, after arranging an 
enormous body of facts with respect to animals, comes to the con- 
clusion, that the laws of resemblance of the child to its parents are 
the same, whether the two parents differ little or much from each 
other, namely, in the union of individuals of the same variety, or of 
iiffercnt varieties, or of distinct species. 

Independently of the question of fertility and sterility, in aU 
3ther respects there seems to be a general and close similarity in 
the offspring of crossed species, and of crossed varieties. If wi 
kirtk at spticles as having been specially created, and at varieties M 
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having been prodnoed by secondary laws, this similarity wonld be 
an astonishing fact But it harmonises perfectly with the Tiew 
that there is no escientiai distinction between species and varietieb. 

humrfnary of Chapter, 

First crosses betwe<tn forms, sufficiently distinct to be ranked as 
species, and their hybrids, are very generally, but not universally, 
sterile, llie sterility is of all degrees, and is often so slight that the 
most careful experimentalists have arrived at diametrically opposite 
conclusions in ranking forms by this test The sterility is innately 
variable in individuals of the same species, and is eminently 
susceptible to the action of favourable and unfavourable conditions. 
The degree of sterility does not strictly follow systematic affinity, 
but ia governed by several curious and complex laws. It is generally 
different, and sometimes widely different, in reciprocal crosses between 
the same two species. It is no4 always equal in degree in a first 
cross and in the hybrids produced from this cross. 

In the same manner as in grafting trees, the capacity of one 
species or variety to take on another, is incidental on differences, 
generally of an unknown nature, in their vegetative systems, so in 
crossing, the greater or less feu^ility of one species to unite with 
another is incidental on unknown differences in their reproductive 
systems. There is no more reason to think that species have been 
specially endowed with various degrees of sterility to prevent thtir 
crossing and blending in nature, than to think that trees have been 
specially endowed with various and somewhat analogous degrees 
of difficulty in being grafted together in order to prevent their 
inarching in our forests. 

The sterility of first crosses and of their hybrid progeny has not 
been acquired through natural selection. In the case of first crosses 
it seems to depend on several circumstances; in some instances in 
chief part on the early death of the embryo. In the case of hybrids, 
it apparently depends on their whole organisation having been 
disturbed by being compounded from two distinct forms; the 
sterility being closely allied to that which so frequently affects pure 
species, when exposed to new and unnatural conditions of life. 
He who will explain these latter cases will be able to explain the 
sterility of hybrids. This view is strongly supported by a parallelism 
of another kind : namely, that, firstly, slight changes in the oon<* 
ditions of life add to the vigour and fertility of all organic beings ; 
and secondly, that the crossing of forms, which have been exposed to 
•lightly different conditions of life or which have varied, favours the 
size, vigour, and fertility of their offspring. The facts given on the 
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■tcrility of the illegitimate nnions of dimorphic and trimorphic 
plants and of their illegitimate progeny, perhaps render it probable 
that some xmknown bond in all cases connects the degree of fertility 
of first unions with that of their offspring. The consideration of these 
facts on dimorphism, as well as of the results of reciprocal crosses, 
jiearly leads to the conclusion that the primary cause of the sterility 
)t' crossed species is confined to difierenoes in tiieir sexual elements 
T^ut why, in the case of distiuct species, the sexual elements should 
kj generally have become more or less modified, leading to their 
mutual infertility, we do not know ; but it seems to stand in some 
close relation to species having been exposed for long periods oi 
time to nearly uniform conditions of life. 

It is not surprising that the difficulty in crossing any two species, 
and the sterility of their hybrid offspring, should in most oases cor- 
respond, even if due to distinct causes; for both depend on the 
amount of difference between the species which are crossed. Noi 
is it surprising that the facility of effecting a first cross, and the 
fertility of the hybrids thus produced, and the capacity of being 
> rafted together — though this latter capacity evidently depends on 
widely different circumstances — should all run, to a certain extent^ 
parallel with the systematic affinity of the forms subjected to expe- 
riment; for systematic affinity includes resemblances of all kinds. 

First crosses between forms known to be varieties, or sufficiently 
alike to be considered as varieties, and their mongrel offspring, are 
very generally, but not, as is so often stated, invariably fertile. 
Nor is this idmost universal and perfect fertility surprising, when 
it is remembered how liable we are to argue in a circle with respect 
to varieties in a state of nature ; and when we remember that the 
greater number of varieties have been produced under domestication 
by the selection of mere external differences, and that they have 
not been long exposed to uniform conditions of life. It should also 
be especially kept in mind, that long-continued domestication tends 
to eliminate sterility, and is therefore little likely to induce this 
same quality. Independently of the question of fertility, in all 
other respects there is the closest general resemblance between 
hybrids and mongrels, — in their variability, in their power of 
absorbing each other by repeated crosses, and in their inberitanre 
of characters from both parent-forms. Finally, then, although we 
are as ignorant of the precise cause of the sterility of first crosses 
and of hybrids as we are why animals and plants removed from 
their natural conditions become sterile, yet the facts given in this 
chapter do not seem to me opposed to the beliof that speciei 
Aborigirally existad OB variotioF. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

Om thb Imi'Ebfkctioii of thb Geological Record. 

Ob the abMooe of iDtermedUte ranetaes at the present daj — On the nature 
of extinct intermediate yai'ietieA; on their number — On the lapse 0/ 
time, aa inferred from the rate of denudation and of deposition — On 
the lapse of time as estimated by years — On the poorness of our palseon* 
tological collections — On the intermittence of geological formations — 
On the denudation of granitic areas — On the absence of intermediate 
varieties in any one formation — On the sudden appearance of groups of 
species — On their sudden appearance in the lowest known fossiliferous 
strata — Antiquity of the habitable earth. 

f M the sixth chapter I enumerated the chief objections which might 
be justly urged agaiust the views maintained in this volume. 
Most of them have now been discussed. One, namely the dis- 
tinctness of specific forms, and their not being blended together 
by innumerable transitional links, is a very obvious difficulty. 
I assigned reasons why such links do not commonly occur at the 
present day under the circumstances api«rently most favourable for 
their presence, namely on an extensive and continuous area with 
graduated physical conditions. I endeavoured to show, that the 
life of each species depends in a more important manner on the 
presence of other already defined organic forms, than on climate ; 
and, therefore, that the really governing conditions of life do not 
graduate away quite insensibly like heat or moisture. I endea- 
voured, also, to show that intermediate varieties, from existing in 
lesser numbers than the forms which they connect, will generally 
be beaten out and exterminated during the course of further modifi- 
cation and improvement. The main cause, however, of innumerable 
intermediate links not now occurring everywhere throughout nature, 
depends on the very process of natural selection, through which new 
varieties continually take the places of and supplant their parent- 
tbrms. But just in proportion as this process of extermination has 
aiited on an enormous scale, so must the niunber of intermediate 
varieties, which have formerly existed, be truly enormous. Why 
tlhen is not every geological formation and every stratum full of 
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fuch intennediate links? Geology assuredly does not reveal anj 
imch finely-graduated organic chain ; and this^ perhaps, is the mo8t 
obvious and serious objection which can be urged against the theory 
The explanation lies, as I believe, in the extreme imperfection ol 
the geological record. 

In the first place, it should always be borne in mind what sort 
of intermediate forms must, on the theory, have formerly existed 
I have foond it difficult, when looking at any two species, to avoid 
picturing to myself forms directly intermediate between them. But 
this is a wholly fiilse view ; we should always look for forms inter- 
mediate between each species and a common but unknown pro- 
genitor ; and the progenitor will generally have differed in some 
respects from all its modified descendants. To give a simple 
illustration: the feintail and pouter pigeons are both descended 
from the rock-pigeon ; if we possessed all the intermediate varieties 
which have ever existed, we should have an extremely close series 
between both and the rock-pigeon ; but we should have no varieticb 
directly intermediate between the Cantail and pouter; none, for 
instance, combining a tail somewhat expanded with a crop some- 
what enlarged, the characteristio features of these two breeds, 
'iliese two breeds, moreover, have become so much modified, 
that, if we had no historical or indirect evidence regarding their 
origin, it would not have been possible to have determined, from a 
mere comparison of their structure with that of the rock-pigeoti, 
C. livia, whether they had descended from this species or from sonic 
other allied form, such as C. oenas. 

80 with natural species, if we look to forms very distinct, for 
instance to the horse and tapir, we have no reason to suppose that 
links directly intermediate between them ever existed, but between 
each and an unknown common parent llie common parent will 
have had in its whole organisation much general resemblauoe to the 
tapir and to the horse ; but in some points of structure may have 
differed considerably from both, even perhaps more than they 
differ from each other. Hence, in all such cases, we should be 
unable to recognise the parent-form of any two or more species, 
even if we closely compared the structure of the parent with that of 
its modified descendants, unless at the same time we had a nearly 
perfect chain of the intermediate links. 

It is just possible by the theory, that one of two living forms 
mi;ht have descended from the other; for instance, a horse from a 
tapir ; and in this case direct intermediate links will have existed 
between them. But such a case would imply that one form had 
ranaioed fm a very )ong period unaltered, whilst its dcscendanip 
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had nuder^oDe a yaitt amouut of cbaDge; and the princii^e of com- 
petition between org&nism and organism, between child and parent, 
will render this a very rare event ; for in all cases the new and 
improved forms of life tend to supplant the old and unimproved 
forms. 

Bj the theory of natural selection all living species have been 
connected with the parent-species of each genus, by dififcrences not 
greater than we see between the natural and domestic varieties 
of the same species at the present day; and these parent- 
species, now generally extinct, have in their turn been similarly 
connected with more ancient forms ; and so on backwards, always 
converging to the common ance&tor of each great class. So that 
the number of intermediate and transitional links, between all 
living and extinct species, must have been inconceivably great. But 
assuredly, if this theory be true, such have lived upon the earth. 

On the Lapse of Time^ as inferred from the rate of Deposition and 
extent qf DentuUUian, 
Independently of our not finding fossil remains of such infinitely 
numerous connecting links, it may be objected that time cannot 
have sufficed for so great an amount of cnrganic change, all changes 
having been effected slowly. It is hardly possible for me to 
recall to the reader who is not a practical geologist, the facta 
leading the mind feebly to comprehend the lapse of time. He 
who can read Sir Charles Lyell's grand work on the Principles 
of Geology, which the future historian will recognise as having pro- 
duced a revolution in natural science, and yet does not admit how 
vast have been the past periods of time, may at once close this 
volume. Kot that it suffices to study the Principles of Geology, 
or to read special treatises by different observers on separate 
formations, and to mark how each author attempts to give an 
inadequate idea of the duration of each formation, or even of each 
stratum. We can best gain some idea of past time by knowing 
the agencies at work, and learning how deeply the surface of tli*". 
land has been denuded, and how much sediment has been depositfKi 
As Lyell has well remarked, the extent and thickness of our sedi- 
mentary formations are the result and the measure of the denu- 
dation which the earth's crust has elsewhere undergone. Therefore 
a man should examine for himself the great piles of superimposed 
strata, and watch the rivulets bringing down mud, and the waves 
wearing away the sea-cliffs, in order to comprehend something 
about the duration of past time, the monuments of which we see 
aii around ns. 
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It is good to wander along the coast, vlien fonned of moderately 
bard rocks, and mark the process of degradation. The tides in 
most cases reach the cliffs only for a short time twice a day, and 
the waves eat into them only when they are charged with sand or 
pebhles ; for there is good evidence that pure water effects nothing 
in wearing away rock. At last the base of the cliff is undermined, 
huge fragments fall down, and these, remaining fixed, have to be 
worn away atom by atom, until after being reduced in size they 
can be rolled about by the waves, and then they are more quickly 
ground into pebbles, sand, or mud. But how often do we see along 
the bases of retreating cliffs rounded boulders, all thickly clothed 
by marine productions, showing how little they are abraded and 
how seldom they are rolled about 1 Moreover, if we follow for a 
few miles any line of rocky cliff, which is undergoing degradation, 
we find that it is only here and there, along a short length or 
round a promontory, that the cliffs are at the present time suffering 
The apx^earance of the surface and the vegetation show that else- 
where years have elapsed since the waters washed their base. 

We have, however, recently learnt from the observations of 
Bamsay, in the van of many excellent observers — oi Jukes, Geikie, 
Croll, and others, that subaerial degradation is a much more im- 
portant agency than co^t-action, or the power of the waves. The 
whole surface of the land is exposed to the chemical action of 
the air and of the rain-water with its dissolved carbonic acid, and 
in colder countries to frost ; the disintegrated matter is carried down 
even gentle slopes during heavy rain, and to a greater extent than 
might be supposed, especially in arid districts, by the wind; it 
is then transported by the streams and rivers, which when rapid 
deepen their channels, and triturate the fragments. On a rainy 
day, even in a gently undulating country, we see the effects o{ 
subaerial degradation in the muddy rills which flow down every 
dlope. Messrs. Uamsay and Whiti^er have Khown, and the ob- 
servation is a most striking one, that the great lines of escarpment 
in the Wealden district and those ranging across England, which 
formerly were looked at as ancient sea-coasts, cannot have been 
thus formed, for each line is composed of one and the same forma- 
tion, whilst our sea-cliffs are everywhere formed by the intersection 
of various formations. This being the case, we are compelled to 
admit that the escarpments owe their origin in chief part to the 
'ocks of which they are composed having resisted subaerial denu- 
dation better than the surrounding surface ; this surface oonie 
qnently has been gradually bwered, with the lines of harder roek 
13 
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left projecting. Nothing impreaseB the mind with the vftst duration 
of time, according to our ideas of time, more forcihly tlian the con- 
TicUon thua gained that auhaerial agencies which apparently have 
80 little power, and which seem to work so slowly, have produced 
great results. 

When thus impressed with the slow rate at which the land is 
worn away through subaerial and littoral action, it is good, in order 
to appreciate the past daraticm of time, to consider, on the one hand, 
the masses of rock which have been remoyed over many exten- 
nve areas, and on the other hand the thickness of oar sedimentary 
formations. I remember having been much struck when viewing 
volcanic islands, which have been worn by the waves and pared 
all round into perpendicular clifiiB of one or two tiiousand feet in 
height ; for the gentle slope of the lava-streams, due to their for- 
merly liquid state, showed at a glance how far the hard, rocky 
beds had onoe extended into the open ocean. The same story is 
told still more plainly by faults, — those great cracks along which 
the strata have been upheaved on one side, or thrown down on 
the other, to the height or depth of thousands of feet ; for since the 
crust cracked, and it makes no great difference whether the up- 
heaval was sudden, or, as most geologists now believe, was slow 
ftnd effected by many starts, the surface of the land has been so 
completely planed down that no trace of these vast dislocations 
la externally visible, llie Craven fault, for instance, extends for 
upwards of 30 miles, and along this line the vertical displacement 
of the strata varies from 600 to 8000 feet. Professor Ramsay has 
published an account of a downthrow in Anglesea of 2300 feet; 
and he informs me that he fully believes that there is one in Merio- 
nethshire of 12,000 feet; yet in these cases there is nothing on 
the surface of the land to show such prodigious movements; the 
Dile of rocks on either side of the crack having been smoothly swept 
away. 

On the other hand, in all parts of the world the piles of sedi- 
mentary strata are of wonderful thickness. In the Cordillera I esti- 
mated one mass of conglomerate at ten thousand feet ; and although 
conglomerates have probably been accumulated at a quicker rate 
than finer sediments, yet from being formed of worn and rounded 
pebbles, each of which bears the stamp of time, they are good to 
show how slowly the mass must have been heaped together. Pro- 
lessor Ramsay has given me the maximum thickness, from actual 
measurement in most cases, of the successive formations in dijfmtni 
ptfta of Ghraat Britain ; and this is the result : — 
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Feet 
Pftleozuic strata (not inclading igneona beds) .. .. 57,154 

Secondary straU 13,190 

Tertiary strata 2,240 

— making altogether 72,584 feet ; that is, very nearly thirteen and 
three-quarters British miles. Some of the formations, which ara 
represented in England by thin beds, are thousands of feet in 
thickness on the Continent Moreover, between each snccessiye 
formation, we have, in the opinion of most geologists, blank periods 
oC enormous length* So that the lofty pile of sedimentary rocks iu 
Britain gives but an inadequate idea of the time which has elapsed 
during their accumulation. The consideration of these various facts 
impresses the mind almost in the same manner as does*the vain 
endeavour to grapple with the idea of eternity. 

Nevertheless this impression is partly false. Mr. Croll, in an 
interesting paper, remarks that we do not err ''in forming too great 
a conception of the length of geological periods," bat in estimating 
them by years. When geologists look at large and complicated 
phenomena, and then at the figures representing several million 
years, the two produce a totally different effect on the mind, and 
the figures are at once pronounced too small. In regard to subaerial 
denudation, Mr. Croll shows, by calculating the known amount of 
sediment annually brought down by certain rivers, relatively to their 
areas of drainage, that 1000 feet of solid rock, as it became gradu- 
ally disintegrated, would thus be removed fixon the mean level of 
the whole area in the course of six million years. This seems an 
astonishing result, and some considerations lead to the suspicion 
that it may be too large, but even if halved or quartered it is still 
very surprising. Few of us, however, know what a million really 
means : Mr. Croll gives the following illustration : take a narrow 
strip of paper, 83 feet 4 inches in length, and stretch it along the 
wall of a large hall ; then mark off at one end the tenth of an inch. 
This tenth of an inch will repiesent one hundred years, and the 
entire strip a million years. But let it be borne in mind, in relation 
to the subject of this work, what a hundred years implies, repre- 
sented as it is by a measure utterly insignificant in a hall of the 
above dimensions. Several eminent breeders, during a sinjile life- 
time, have 80 largely modified some of the higher animals, which 
propagate their kind much more slowly than most of the lower 
animals, that they have formed what well deserves to be called a 
new sub-breed. Few men have attended with due care to any one 
stmin for more than half a century, so that a hundred years repit»* 
«nts the work of twj breeders in snooession. It is not to bo ^ap- 
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poeed that species in a state of nature ever change so qnicklj as 
domefltic animals under the guidance of methodical selection. The 
comparison would be in every way fairer with the effects which 
follow from unconscious selection, that is the preservation of the 
most useful or beautiful animals, with no intention of modifying 
the breed ; but by this process of unconscious selection, various 
breeds have been sensibly changed in the coarse of two or three 
centuries. 

Species, however, probably change much more slowly, and within 
the same country only a few change at the same time. This slow- 
ness follows from all the inhabitants of the same country being 
already so well adapted to each other, that new places in the polity 
of nature do not occur until after long intervals, due to the occur- 
rence of physical changes of some kind, or through the immigration 
of new forms. Moreover variations or individual differences of the 
right nature, by which some of the inhabitants might be better 
fitted to their new pUces under the altered circumstances, would 
not always occur at once. Unfortunately we have no means of 
determining, according to the standard of years, how long a period 
it takes to modify a species ; but to the subject of time we must 
return. 

0% the Poome$8 qfaur Palaeontological CoUectwrto, 
Now let us turn to our richest geological museums, and what 
a paltry display we behold I That our collections are imperfect is 
admitted by every one. The remark of that admirable paheonto- 
logist, Edward Forbes, should never be forgotten, namely, that very 
many fossil species are known and named from single and often 
broken specimens, or from a few specimens collected on some one 
spot Only a small portion of the surface of the earth has been 
geologically explored, and no part with sufficieut care, as the im- 
portant discoveries made every year in Europe prove. No organism 
wholly soft can be preserved. Shells and bones decay and disappear 
>vhen left on the bottom of the sea, where sediment is not accumu- 
lating. We probably take a quite erroneous view, when we assume 
that sediment is being deposited over nearly the whole bed of the 
sea, at a rate sufficiently quick to embed and preserve fossil remains. 
U'hroughout an enormously large proportion of the ocean, the bright 
blue tint of the water bespeaks its purity. The many cases on 
record of a formation conformably covered, after an immense 
interval of time, by another and later formation, without the under- 
lying bed having suffered in the interval any wear and tear, seem 
explicable only on the view of the bottom of the sea not rarely lyiqg 
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for ages in an unaltered condition. The remains, which do become 
embedded, if in sand or gravel, will, when the beds are upraised, 
generally be dissolved by the percolation of rain-water charged with 
carbonic acid. Some of the many kinds of aiiimalts which live on 
the beach between high and low water mark seem to be rarely pre- 
served. For instance, the several species of the Chthamalinas (a 
sub-family of sessile cirripedes) coat the rocks all over the world in 
infinite numbers : they are all strictly littoral, with the exception 
of a single Mediterranean species, which inhabits deep water, and 
this has been found fossil in Sicily, whereas not one other sp cies 
has hitherto been found in any tertiary formation : yet it is known 
that the genus Chthamalus existed during the Chalk period. Lastly, 
many great deposits requiring a vast length of time for their accu- 
mulation, are entirely destitute of organic remains, without our being 
able to assign any reason : one of the most striking instances is 
that of the Fly^ch formation, which consists of shale and sandstone, 
Bcveiul thousand, occasionally even six thousand feet, in thickness, 
and extending for at k-ast 300 miles from Vienna to Switzerland ; 
and although this great mass has been most carefully searched, no 
fossib, except a few vegetable remains, have been founrf 

With respect to the terrestrial productions which Uvea during 
ft the Secondary and Palaeozoic periods, it is superfluous to state that 
our evidence is fragmentary in an extreme degree. For instance, 
until recently not a land ^ell was known belonging to either of 
these vat^t periods, with the exception of one species discovered by 
Sir C. Lyell and Dr. Dawson in the carboniferous strata of North 
America; but now land-shells have been found in the lias. In 
regard to mammiferous remains, a glance at the historical table 
published in Lyell^s Manual will bring home the truth, how acci- 
dental and rare is their preservation, far better than pages of detaiL 
Nor is their rarity surprising, when we remember how large a pro- 
portion of the bones of tertiary mammals have been discovered 
either in caves or in lacustrine deposits ; and that not a cave or true 
lacustrine bed is known belonging to the age of our secondary or 
palseozoic formations. 

But the imperfection in the geological record largely resultf 
from another and more important cause than any of the foregoing ; 
namely, from the several formations being separated from each 
other by wide intervals of time. This doctrine has been empha- 
tically admitted by many geologists and palsBontologists, who, like 
E. Forbes, entirely disbelieve in the change of species. "When we 
•ee the formations tabulated in written works, or when we follow 
\ in nature, it is difiScult to avoid believing that they are closely 
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ooDsecutive. But we know, for instaDce, from Sir B. Marchison'i 
great work on Russia, what wide gaps there are in that country 
between the superimposed formations ; so it is in North America, 
and in many other parts of the world. The most skilful geologist, 
if his attention had been confined exclusively to these large ter- 
ritories, would never have suspected that, during the periods which 
were blank and barren in his own country, great piles of sediment, 
charged with new and peculiar forms of life, had elsewhere been 
accumulated. And if, in each separate territory, hardly any idea 
can bo formed of the length of time which has elapsed between the 
consecutive formations, we may infer that this oould nowhere be 
ascertained. The frequent and great changes in the mineralogical 
composition of oonaeooiive formations, generally implying great 
changes in the geograi^iy of the surrounding lands, whence the 
sediment was derived, accord with the belief of vast intervals of 
time having elapsed between each formation. 

We can, I thiuk, see why the geological formations of each region 
are almost invariably intermittent ; that is, have not followed each 
other in close sequence. Scarcely any fact struck me more when 
examining many hundred miles of the South American coasts, which 
have been upraised several hundred feet within the recent period, 
than the absence of any recent deposits sufficiently extensive to last 
for even a short geological period. Along the whole west coast, 
which is inhabited by a peculiar marine fauna, tertiary beds are so 
poorly developed, that no record of leveral successive and peculiar 
marine faunas will probably be preserved to a distant age. A little 
reflection will explain why, along the rising coast of the western 
side of South America, no extensive formations with recent or ter- 
tiaiy remains can anywhere be found, though the supply of sediment 
must for ages have been great, from the enormous degradation of 
the coast^rocke and from muddy streams entering the sea. The 
explanation, no doubt, is, that the littoral and sub-littoral deposits 
are continually worn away, as soon as they are brought up by the 
slow and gradual rising of the land within the grinding action of 
the coast-waves. 

We may, 1 think, conclude that sediment must be accumulated 
in extremely thick, solid, or extensive masses, in order to withstand 
the incessant action of the waves, when first upraised and during 
successive oscillations of level, as well as the subsequent subaerial 
degradation. Such thick and. extensive accumulations of sediment 
may be formed in two ways ; either in profound depths of the sea, 
in which case Uie bottom will not be inhabited by so many and 
I Taried forms of life, as the more shallow seas ; and the maM 
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when upnused will give an imperfect record of the organisms which 
existed in the neighhoorhood during the period of its accmnnbition. 
Or, sediment may be deposited to any thickness and extent oyer a 
shallow bottom, if it continue slowly to subside. In this latter case, 
as long as the rate of subsidence and the supply of sediment nearly 
bilance each other, the sea will remain shallow and favourable for 
many and varied fonns, and thus a rich fossiliferous formation, 
thick enough, when upraised, to resist a large amount of denudation, 
may be formed. 

I am convinced that nearly all our ancient formations, which are 
throughout the greater part of their thickness rich in fossils^ have 
thus been formed daring subsidence. Since publishing my views 
on this subject in 1846, 1 have watched the progress of Geology, 
and have been surprised to note how author after author, in treat- 
ing of this or that great formation, has come to the conclusion that 
It was accumulated daring subsidence. I may add, that the only 
ancient tertiary formation on the west coast <^ South America, 
which has been bulky enough to resist such degradation as it has 
as yet suffered, but which will hardly last to a distant geological 
age, was deposited during a downward oscillation of level, aud thus 
gained considerable thickness. 

All geological &ots tell us plainly that each area has undergone 
numerous slow oscillations of level, and apparently these oscillations 
have affected wide spaces. GcHisequently, fonnations rich in fossils 
and sufiBciently thick and extensiyeto resist subsequent degradation, 
will have been formed over wide spaoea during periods of subsidence, 
but only where the supply of sediment wss sufficient to keep the 
sea shallow and to embed and preserve the remains before they had 
time to decay. On the other hand, as long as the bed of the sea 
remains stationary, thick deposits cannot have been accumulated 
in the shallow parts, which are the most favourable to life. Still 
less can this have happened during the alternate periods of elevation ; 
or, to speak more accurately, the beds which were then accumulated 
will generally have been destroyed by being upraised and brought 
within the limits of the coast-action. 

These remarks apply chiefly to littoral and sublittoral deposits. 
In the esse of an extensiTe and shallow sea, such as that within a 
large part of the Malay Archipelago, where the depth varies from 
80 or 40 to 60 fathoms, a widely extended formation might be 
formed during a period of elevation, and yet not suffer excessively 
from denudation during its slow upheaval ; but the thickness of the 
formation could not be great, for owing to the elevatory movement 
It would be lest than the depth in which it was formed; nor wobU 
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the deposit be much oonsolldated, nor be capped by overljring for- 
mations, so tliat it would run a good chance of being worn away by 
aimospherio degradation and by the action of the sea during sub- 
sequent oecillatioDS of leveL It has, however, been suggested by 
Mr. Hopkins, t'nat if one part of the area, after rising and before 
being denuded, subsided, the deposit formed during the rising move- 
ment, though not thick, might afterwards become {^x>tcoted by fresh 
accumulations, and thus be preserved for a long period. 

Mr. Hopkins also expresses his belief that sedimentary beds of 
considerable horizontal extent have rarely been completely destroyed. 
But all geologists, excepting the few who believe that our present 
metamorphic schists and plutonic rocks once formed the primordial 
nucleus of the globe, will admit that these latter rocks have been 
stript of their covering to an enormous extent. For it is scarcely 
possible that such rocks could have been solidified and crystallized 
whilst uncovered ; but if the metamorphic action occurred at pro- 
found depths of the ocean, the former protecting mantle of rock 
- may not have been very thick. Admitting then that gneiss, mica- 
schist, granite, diorite, &c., were once necessarily coverud up, how 
can we account for the naked and extensive areas of such rocks in 
many parts of the world, except on the belief that they have sub- 
Huquently been completely denuded of all overlying strata ? That 
such extensive areas do exist cannot be doubted : the granitic region 
of Parime is described by Humboldt as being at least nineteen times 
as large as Switzerland. South of the Amazon, Bou^ colours an 
Hrea composed of rocks of this nature as ecjual to that of Spain, 
Fiunce, Italy, part of Germany, and the British Islands, all con- 
joined. This region has not been carefully explored, but from the 
concurrent testimony of travellers, the granitic area is very large : 
thus. Von Eschwege gives a detailed section of these rocks, 
stretching from Rio de Janeiro for 260 geographical miles inland in 
a straight line; and I travelled for 150 miles in another direction, 
and saw nothmg but granitic rocks. Numerous specimens, col- 
lected along the whole coast from near Rio Janeiro to the mouth of 
the Plata, a distance of 1100 geographical miles, were examined by 
me, and they all belonged to this class. Inland, along the whole 
northern bank of the Plata I saw, besides modem tertiary beds, only 
one small patch of slightly metamorphosed rock, which alone could 
have formed a part of the original capping of the granitic series. 
IHiming to a well-known region, namely, to the United States and 
Canada, as shown in Professor H. D. R(^ers*s beautiful map, I have 
estimated the areas by cutting out and weighing the paper, and I 
ftnd that the metamorphic (excluding 'Hhe semi-metamorphio *) 
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And granitio rocks exceed, in the proportion of 19 to 12*5, the whole 
of the newer Palaeozoic fonnations. In many regions the metamor- 
phio and granitio rocks would be foond much more widely extended 
than they appear to be, if all the sedimentary beds were removed which 
re^t nnoonform&bly on them, and which ooold not have formed part 
of the original mantle under which they were crystallized. Hence 
it is probable that in some parts of the world whole fonnations have 
been completely denuded, with not a wreck left behind. 

One remark is here worth a passing notice. During periods of 
elevation the area of the land and of the adjoining shoal parts of the 
iea will be increased, and new stations will often be formed ;~all 
circumstances favourable, as previously explained, for the formation 
of new varieties and species ; but during such periods there will 
generally be a blank in the geological record. On the other hand, 
during subsidence, the inhabited area and number of inhabitants 
will decrease (excepting on the shores of a continent when 6rst 
broken up into an archipelago), and consequently during subsidence, 
though there will be much extinction, few new varieties or species 
will be formed ; and it is during these very periods of subsidence, 
that the deposits which are richest in fossils have been accumulated. 

On the Ahseno$ qf Numerous Iniermediate Varieties in any Single 
Formation, 

FriHU these several oonsiderations, it cannot be doubted that the 
geological record, viewed as a whole, is extremely imperfect ; but if 
we confine our attention to any one formation, it becomes much 
more difBcult to understand why we do not tiierein find closely 
graduated varieties between the allied species which lived at its 
commencement and at its close. Several cases are on record of the 
fcame species presenting varieties in the upper and lower parts of 
the same formation : thus, Trautschold gives a number of instances 
with Ammonites ; and Hilgendorf has described a most curious case 
of ten graduated forms of Planorbis multiformis in the successive 
beds of a fresh-water formation in Switzerland. Although each 
Tormation has indisputably required a vast number of years for its 
deposition, several reasons can be given why each should not com- 
monly include a graduated series of links between the species which 
lived at its commencement and close; but I cannot assign duo 
proportional weight to the following considerations. 

Although each formation may mark a very long lapse of years, 
each probably is short compared with the period requisite to change 
one species into another. I am aware that two palaeontologists, 
wLoae opinions are worthy of much deference, namely Broun an<} 
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Woodward, have concluded that the average duration of each for« 
mation is twice or thrice as long as the average duration of specific 
forms. But insuperahle difficulties, as it seems to me, prevent us 
from coming to any just conclusion on this head. When we see a 
species first appearing in the middle of any formatipn, it would bo 
rash in the extreme to infer that it had not elsewhere preyiously 
existed. So again when we find a species disappearing before the 
last layers have been deposited, it would be equally rash to suppose 
that it then became extinct We forget how small the area of 
Europe is compared with the rest of the world ; nor have the 
several stages of the same formation throughout Enn^ been cor- 
related with perfect accuracy. 1 - 

We may safely infer that with marine animals of all kinds there 
has been a large amount of migration due to climatal and other 
changes ; and when we see a species first appearing in any forma- 
tion, the probability is that it only then first immigrated into that 
area. It is well known, for instance, that several species appeared 
somewhat earlier in the palsdozoio beds of North America than in 
those of Europe ; time having apparently been required for their 
migration from the American to the European seas. In examining 
the latest deposits in various quarters of the world, it has every- 
where been noted, that some few still existing species are common 
in the deposit, but have become extinct in the immediately sur- 
rounding sea; or, conversely, that S')me are now abundant in the 
neighbouring sea, but are rare or absent in this particular deposit. 
It is an excellent lesson to reflect on the ascertained amount of 
migration of the inhabitants of Europe during the glacial epoch, 
which forms only a part of one whole geological period ; and like- 
wise to reflect on the changes of level, on the extreme change of 
slimate, and on the great lapse of time, all included within this 
same glacial period. Yet it may be doubted whether, in any 
quarter of the world, sedimentary deposits, including fossil remains, 
have gone on accumulating within the same area during the whole 
of this period. It is not, for instance, probable that sediment was 
deposited during the whole of the glacial period near the mouth of 
the Mississippi, within that limit of depth at which marine animals 
can best flourish: for we know that great geographical changes 
occurred in other parts of America during this space of time. When 
such beds as were deposited in shallow water near the mouth of the 
Mississippi during some part of the glacial period shall have been 
upraised, organic remains will probably first appear and disappear 
ftt different levels, owing to the migrations of species and to gsth 
graphical changes. And in the distant future, a geologist, examining 
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iheee beds, would be tempted to conclude that the average duratioo 
of life of the embedded foesiis had been less than that of the glacial 
penod, instead of having been really far greater, that is, extending 
from before the glacial epoch to the present day. 

In order to get a perfect gradation between two fonns in the uppei 
and lower parts of the same formation, the deposit must have gone 
on continuously accumulating during a long period, sufficient for 
the slow process of modification ; hence the deposit must be a very 
thick one ; and the species undergoing change must have lived in 
the same district throughout the whole time. But we have seen 
that a thick formation, fossiliferous throughout its entire thickness, 
can accumulate cmly during a period of subsidoioe ; and to keep the 
depth approximately the same, which is necessary that the same 
marine species may live on the same space, the supply of sediment 
must nearly counterbalance the amount of subsidence. But this 
lame movement of subsidence will tend to submei^ the area 
whence the sediment is derived, and thus diminish the supply, 
whilst the downward movement continues. In fact, this nearly 
exact balancing between the supply of sediment and the amount of 
subsidence is j^bably a rare contingency ; for it has been observed 
by more than <Hie palsoontologist, that very thick deposits are 
usually barren of organic remains^ except near their upper or lower 
limits. 

It would seem that each separate formation, like the whole pile 
of formations in any country, has generally been intermittent in its 
accumulation. When we see, as is so often the case, a formation 
eomposed of beds of widely dififerent mineralogical composition, we 
may reasonably suspect that the process of deposition has been 
more or less interrupted. Kor will the closest inspection of a for- 
mation give us any idea of the length of time which its deposition 
may have consumed. Many instances could be given of beds only 
a few feet in thickness, representing formations, which are else- 
where thousands of feet in thickness, and which must have required 
an enormous period for their accumulation ; yet no one ignorant of 
this fiict would have even suspected the vast lapse of time repre- 
sented by the thinner formation. Many cases could be given of 
the lower beds of a formaticm having been upraised, denuded, sub- 
merged, and then re-covered by the upper beds of the same forma- 
tion, — &ct8, showing what wide, yet easily overlooked, intervals 
have occurred in its accumulation. In other cases we have the 
plainest evidence in great fossilised trees, still standing upright as 
they grew, of many long intervals of time and changes of lev«l 
ioiing the process of deposition, which would not have been woa^ 
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pected, had not tlie trees been preserved : thus Sir C. Ljell and 
Dr. Dawson found carboniferous beds 1400 feet thick in Nova 
Scotia, with ancient root-bearing strata, one above the other at no 
less than sixty-eight different levels. Hence, when the same S(iecies 
occurs at the bottom, middle, and top of a formation, the proba- 
bility is that it has not lived on the same spot during the whole 
period of deposition, but has disappeared and reappeared, perhaps 
many times, during the same geological period. Consequently if it 
were to undergo a considerable amount of modification during the 
deposition of any one geological formation, a section would not in- 
clude all the fine intermediate gradations which most on our theory 
have existed, but abrupt, though perhaps slight, changes of form. 

It is all-important to remember that naturalists have no golden 
rule by which to distinguish species and varieties; they grant 
some little variability to each species, but when they meet with a 
somewhat greater amount of difference between any two forms, 
they rank both as species, unless they are enabled to connect them 
together by the closest intermediate gradations; and this, from 
the reasons just assigned, we can seldom hope to effect in any one 
geological section. Supposing B and G to be two species, and a 
tliird, A, to be found in an older and underlying bed; even if A 
were strictly intermediate between B and C, it would simply be 
ranked as a third and distinct species, unless at the same time it 
^uld be closely connected by intermediate varieties with either one 
or both forms. Nor should it be forgotten, as before explained, 
that A might be the actual progenitor of B and G, and yet would 
not necessarily be strictly intermediate between them in all respects. 
So that we might obtain the parent-species and its several modified 
descendants from the lower and upper beds of the same formation, 
»nd unless we obtained numerous transitional gradations, we should 
not recognise their blood-rclationsliip, and should consequently rank 
them as distinct species. 

It is notorious on what excessively sli(j;ht differences many pabo- 
outologistB have founded their species ; and they do this the more 
readily if the specimens come from different suhnstages of the same 
formation. Some experienced concbologists are now sinking many 
of the very fine species of D^Orbigny and others into the rank ol 
varieties; and on this view we do fina the kind of evidence ol 
change which on the theory we ought to find. Look again at the 
I !ater tertiary deposits, which include many shells believed by the 
I majority of naturalists to be identical with existing species ; but 
me excellent naturalists, as Agassiz and Pictet, maintain that all 
those tertiary species are specifically distinct, though the distinotieo 
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b admitted to be very slight ; bo that here, uuloas we believe that 
these eminent naturalists have been misled by their imaginations, J 
and that these late tertiaxy species really present no difierenoe what-/ 
ever from their living representatives, or unless we admit, in oppo-f 
sition to the judgment of most naturalists, that these tertiary species 
are all truly distinct from the recent, we have evidence of the fr^ 
quent occurrence of slight moditications of the kind required. 11 
we look to rather wider intervals of time, namely, to distinct but 
consecutive stages of the same great formation, we find that the 
embedded fossils, though universally ranked as specifically diffsrent, 
yet are far more closely related to each other than are the species 
found in more widely separated formatioos ; so that here again wo 
have undoubted evidence of c^nge in the direction required by the 
theory; but to this latter subject I shall return in the following 
chapter. 

With animals and plants that propagate rapidly and do not 
wander much, there is reason to suspect, as we have formerly seen, 
that their varieties are generally at first local ; and that such local 
varieties do not spread widely and supplant their parent-forms until 
tliey have been modified and perfected in some considerable degree. 
According to this view, the chanoe of discovering in a formation in 
any one country all the early stages of transition between any two 
forms, is small, for the successive changes are supposed to have 
been local or confined to some one spot. Most marine animals have 
a wide range ; and we have seen that with plants it is those which 
have the widest range, that oftenest present varieties ; so that, with 
shells and other marine animals, it is probable that those which 
had the widest range, far exceeding the limits of the known geo- 
logical formations of Europe, have oftenest given rise, firet to local 
varieties and ultimately to new S[jecies; and this again would 
greatly lessen the chance of our being able to trace the stages of 
transition in any one geological formation. 

It is a more important consideration, leading to the same result, 
as lately insisted on by Dr. Falconer, namely, that the period during 
which each species underwent modification, though long as measured 
by years, was probably short in comparison with that during which 
it remained without undergoing any change. 

It should not be forgotten, that at the present day, with perfect 
specimens for examination, two forms can seldom be connected by 
Intermediate varieties, and thus proved to be the same species, 
until many specimens are collected from many places; and with 
fossil species this can rarely be done. We shall, perhaps, best pei* 
flthre the improbability of our being enabled to connect speciet 
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by DumeronB, fine, intermediate, fossil links, by asking oorselYeB 
whether, far initanoe, g^iologists at some future period will be able 
to prove that our different breeds of cattle, sheep, horses, and dogs 
are descended from a single stock or from several aboriginal stocks ; 
or, again, whether certain sea-shells inhabiting the shores of North 
i^merica, which are ranked by some concbologists as distinct species 
from their European representatives, and by other concbologists as 
only varieties, are really varieties, or are, as it is called, specifically 
distinct This could be effected by the future geologist only by 
his iisoovering in a fossil state numerous intermediate gradations*, 
and such success is improbable in the Jiighest degree. 

It has been asserted over and over again, by writers who believe 
in the immutability of species, that geology yields no linking forms. 
This assertion, as we shall see in the next chapter, is certainly 
erroneous. As Sir J. Lubbock has remarked, " Every species is a 
link between other allied fOTms." If we take a genus having a score 
uf species, recent and extinct, and destroy four-fifths of them, no 
one doubts that the remainder will stand much more distinct from 
each other. If the extreme forms in the genus happen to have 
been thus destroyed, the genus itself will stand more distinct from 
otlier allied genera. What gedogical research has not revealed, is 
the former existence of infinitely nmnerous gradations, as fine as 
existing varieties, connecting together nearly all existing and extinct 
species. But this ought not to be expected; yet this has been 
repeatedly advanced as a most serious objection against my views. 

It may bo worth while to sum up the foregoing remarks on the 
causes of the imperfection of the geological record under an imagi- 
nary illustration. 1 he Malay Archipelago is about the size of 
Europe from the North Cape to the Mediterranean, and from Britain 
to Russia ; and therefore equals all the geological formations which 
have been examined with any accuracy, excepting those of the 
United States of America. I fully agree with Mr. Godwin- Austen, 
that the present condition of the Malay Archipelago, with its nume- 
rous large islands separated by wide and shallow seas, probably 
represents the former state of Europe, whilst most of our formations 
were accumulating. The Malay Archipelago is one of the richest 
regions in organic beings ; yet if all th(? species were to be collected 
which have ever lived there, how imi)erftctly would they represent 
the natural history of the world I 

But we have every reason to believe that the terrestrial pro- 
ductions of the archipelago would be preserved in an extremely 
imperfect manner in the formations which we suppose to be there 
■cciinmlating. Not many of the strictly littoral animals,, or ol 
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ihoee which Uved on naked submarine rocks, would be embedded; 
and those embedded in gravel or sand would not endure to a distant 
epoch. Wherever sediment did not accumulate on the bed of the 
sea, or where it did not accumulate at a sufficient rate to protect 
organic bodies from decay, no remains could be preserved. 

Formations rich in fossils of many kinds, and of thickness 
sufficient to last to an age as distant in futurity as the secondary 
formations lie in the past, would generally be formed in the archi- 
pelago only during periods of subsidence. These periods of 
subsidence would be separated from each other by immense inter- 
vals of time, during which t^e area would be either stationary or 
rising ; whilst rising, the fossiliferous formations on the steeper 
shores would be destroyed, almost as soon as accumulated, by 
the incessant coast-action, as we now see on the shores of South 
America. Even throughout the extensive and shallow seas within 
the archipelago, sedimentary beds oould hardly be accumulated of 
great thickness during the periods of elevation, or become capped 
and protected by subsequent deposits, so as to have a good chance 
of enduring to a very distant future. During the periods of sub- 
sidence, there would probably be much extinction of life ; during 
the periods of elevation, there would be much variation, but the 
geological record would then be less perfect. 

It may be doubted whether the duration of any one great period 
of subsidence over the whole or part of the archipelago, together 
with a contemporaneous accumulation of sediment, would exceed the 
average duration of the same specific forms ; and these contingen- 
cies are indispensable for the preservation of all the transitional 
gradations between any two or more species. If such gradations 
were not all fully preserved, transitional varieties would merely 
appear as so many new, though closely allied species. It is also 
probable that each great period of subsidence would be interrupted 
by oscillations of level, and that slight climatal changes would inter- 
vene during such lengthy periods ; and in these cases the inhabitants 
of the archipelago would migrate, and no closely consecutive record 
of their modifications could be preserved in any one formation. 

Very many of the marine inhabitants of the archipelago now 
range thousands of miles beyond its confines ; and analogy plainly 
leads to the belief that it would be chiefly these far-ranging species, 
though only some of them, which would oftenest produce new 
varieties; and the varieties would at first be local or confined 
to cue place, but if possessed of any decided advantage, or when 
further modified and improved, they would slowly spread and 
•cpplant their parent-forma. When such varieties returned !• 
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their ancient homes, as they would differ from their former state 
in a nearly uniform, though perhaps extremely slight degree, and 
^ they would he found embedded in slightly different 8ub-8ta*j:es of 
!>be same formation, they would, according to the principles followed 
by many pahoontologists, he ranked as new and distinct species. 

If then there be some degree of truth in these remarks, we have 
no right to expect to find, in our geological formations, an infinite 
Lumber of those fine transitional forms which, on our theory, have 
connected all the past and present species of the same group into 
one long and branching chain of life. We ought only to look for a 
few links, and such assuredly we do find — some more distantly, 
some more closely, related to each other ; and these links, let them 
be ever so close, if found in different stages of the same formation, 
would, by many paUsontologists, be ranked as distinct species, 
lint I do not pretend that I should ever have suspected how poor 
was the record in the best preserved geological sections, had not the 
absence of innumerable transitional Unks between the species which 
lived at the commencement and close of each formation, pressed so 
hardly on my theory. 

On the stidden Appearance of whole CHnmpe ofaUied Species. 

The abrupt manner in which whole groups of species suddenly 
appear in certain formations, has been urged by several palasontolo- 
^sts — for instance, by Agassiz, Pictet, and Sedgwick— as a fatal 
objection to the belief in the transmutation of species. If numerous 
sj^ecies, belonging to the same genera or families, have really started 
into life at once, the fact would be fatal to the theory of evolution 
through natural selection. For the development by this means of 
a group of forms, all of which are descended from some one progeni- 
tor, must have been an extremely slow process ; and the progenitors 
must have lived long before their modified descendants. But we 
continually overrate the perfection of the geological record, and 
falsely infer, because certain genera or families have not been found 
beneath a certain stage, that they did not exist before that stage. 
In all cases positive palaeontological evidence may be implicitly 
trusted ; negative evidence is worthless, as experience has so often 
shown. We continually forget how large the world is, compared 
with the area over which our geological formations have been 
carefully examined; we forget that groups of species may else- 
where have l«)ng existed, and have slowly multiplied, beforr 
they invaded the ancient archipelagoes of Europe and the United 
States. We do not make due allowance for the intervals & 
Hme which have elapsed between our consecutive formationii— 
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longer perhaps in many cases than the time required for the accn- 
mulation of each formation. These intervals will have given time 
for the multiplication of siiecies from some one parent-form ; and in 
the succeeding formation, such groups or species will appear as if 
suddenly created. 

I may here recall a remark formerly made, namely, that it might 
require a long succession of ages to adnpt an organism to some new 
and peculiar line of life, for instance, to fly through the air ; and 
consequently that the transitional forms would often long remain 
oonflned to some one region ; but that, when this adaptation had 
Tuce been effected, and a few species had thus acquired a great 
advantage over other organisms, a comparatively short time would 
be necessary to produce many divergent forms, which would spread 
rapidly and widely throughout the world. Professor Pictet, in his 
excellent Review of this work, in commenting on early transitional 
forms, and taking birds as an illustration, cannot see how the suc- 
cessive modifications of the ai.terior limbs of a supposed prototype 
could possibly have been of any advantage. But look at the 
penguins of the Southern Ocean ; have not these birds their front 
limbs in this precise intermediate state of ** neither true arms nor 
true wings"? Yet the^e birds hold their place victoriously in the 
battle for life ; for they exist in infinite numbers and of many kinds. 
1 do not suppose that we here see the real transitional grades through 
which the wings of birds have passed ; but what special difficulty is 
there in believing that it might profit the modified descendants of 
the penguin, first to become enabled to fiap along the surface of the 
sea like the logger-headed duck, and ultimately to rise from its 
surface and glide through the air ? 

1 will now give a few examples to illustrate the foregoing remarks, 
and to show how liable we are to error in supposing that whole 
groups of species have suddenly been produced. Even in so short 
in interval as that between the first and second editions of Pictet's 
great work on Palaeontology, published in 1844-46 and in 185d-57, 
the conclusions on the first apiiearance and disappearance of several 
groups of animals have been considerably modified ; and a third 
edition would require still further changes. 1 may recall the well- 
knovm fact that in geological treatises, published not many years 
ago, mammals were always spoken of as having abruptly come in 
at the commencement of the tertiary series. And now one of 
(he richest known accumulations of fossil m am m als belongs to the 
middle of the secondary series; and true mammals have been dis- 
Mvered in the new red sandstone at nearly the commencement o^ 
tlkia great series. Cuvier used to lurge that no monkey occurred io 
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inj tertiary stratum ; bat now extinct species have been discoreicd 
in India, South America, and in Europe^ as far back as the miocene 
stage, nad it not been for the rare accident of the preservation of 
footsteps in the new red sandstone of the United States, who would 
have ventured to suppose that no less than at least thirty different 
bird-like animals, some of gigantic size, existed during that period ? 
Not a fragment of bone has been discovered in these bods. Not long 
ago, palsBontologists maintained that the whole class of birds came 
8udd<tnly into existence during the eocene period; but now we 
know, on the authority of Professor Owen, that a bird certainly 
lived -during the deposition of the upper greensand ; and still mor» 
recently, that strange bird, the Archeopteryx, with a long lizard- 
like tail, bearing a pair of feathers on each joint, and with its wings 
furnished with two free claws, has been discovered in the oolitio 
sbtes of Solenhofen. Hardly any recent discovery shows more 
forcibly than this, how little we as yet know of the former inhabi- 
tants of the world!. 

1 may give another instance, which, from having passed under 
my I'wn eyes, has much struck me. In a memoir on Fossil Sessile 
Cirri oedes, I stated that, from the large number of existing and 
extinct tertiary species ; from the extraordinary abundance of the 
individuals of many species all over the world, from the Arctic 
regions to the equator, inhabiting various zones of depths from the 
upper tidal limits to 50 fathoms ; from the perfect manner in which 
I specimens are preserved in the oldest tertiary beds ; from the case 
! with which even a fragment of a valve can be recognised ; from all 
ehese circumstances, I inferred that, had sessOe cirripedes existed 
i during the secondary periods, they would certainly have been pre- 
' served and discovered; and as not one .species had then been dis- 
covered in beds of this age, I concluded that this great group had 
> . been suddenly developed at the commencement of the tertiary series. 
This was a sore trouble to me, adding as I then thought one more 
instance of the abrupt appearance of a great group of species. But 
my work had hardly been published, when a skilful palaeontologist, 
M. Bosquet, sent me a drawing of a perfect specimen of an unmis- 
takeable sessile cirripede, which he had himself extracted frx)m the 
chalk of Belgium. And, as if to make the case as striking as 
possible, this cirripede was a Ghthamalus, a very common, large, 
and ubiquitous genus, of which not one species has as yet been 
found even in any tertiary stratum. Still more recently, a Pyigoma, 
a member of a distinct sub-family of sessile cirripedes, has been 
discovered by Mr. Woodward in the upper chalk ; so that we now 
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have abundant evidence of the existence of this group of animalf 
during the aecondary period. 

The case most frequently insisted on by palaeontologists of the 
apparently sudden appearance of a whole group of species, is that of 
the teleostean fishes, low down, according to Agassix, in the Chalk 
fieriod. This group includes the large majority of existing species. 
But certain Jurassic and Triassio foims are now commonly admitted 
to be teleostean ; and even some palff ozoio forms have thus been 
dossed by one high authority. If the teleosteans had really 
appeared suddenly in the northern hemisphere at the commencement 
of the chalk formation, the fact would have been highly remarkable; 
but it would not have formed an insuperable difficulty, unless it 
could likewise have been shown that at the same period the species 
were suddenly and simultaneously developed in other quarters of 
the world. It is almost superfluous to remark that hardly any 
fossil-fish are known from south of the equator ; and by running 
through Pictet's PalaBontology it will be seen that very few species 
are known from several formations in Europe. Some few families of 
fish now have a confined range ; the teleostean fishes might formerly 
have had a similarly confined range, and after having been largely 
developed in some one sea, have spnad widely. Kor have we 
any right to suppose that the seas of the world have always been 
so freely o) en from south to north as they are at p^seut Even at 
this day, if the Malay Archipelago were converted into land, the 
tropical parts of the Indian Ocean would form a large and perfectly 
enclosed basin, in which any great group of marine animals might 
be multiplied ; and here they would remain confined, until some of 
the species became adapted to a cooler climate, and were enabled to 
double the Southern capes of Afiira or Australia, and thus reach 
other and distant seas. 

From these considerations, from our ignorance of the geology of 
other countries beyond the confines of Europe and the United ;f 
States, and from the revolution in our palaaontological knowledge / 1 
sfiected by the discoveries of the last dozen years, it seems to me( j 
to be alxnt as rash to dogmatize on the succession of organic forms ; J 
throughout the world, as it would be for a naturalist to land for five . ;' 
minutes on a barren point in Australia, and then to discuss the! 
number and range of its productions. V 

On the sudden Appearance of Oroups qf allied Species in the 
lowest known Foesil\ferouM Strata. 
There is another and allied difficulty, which is much more serioua 
[ allude to the manner in which species belonging to several of th* 
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main divbiona of tlie animal kingdom suddenly appear in the 
lowest known foesiliferous rocks. Most of the ar^menta which 
hare convinced me that all the existing species of the same group 
are descended from a single progenitor, apply with equal force co 
the earliest known speciea. For instance. It cannot be doubted that 
all the Cambrian and Silurian trilobites are descended from some 
one crustacean, which must have lived long before the Gambriftn 
age, and which probably differed greatly fF>m any known animal. 
Some of the most ancient animals, as the Nautilus, Lingula, &c.,d4» 
not differ much from living species ; and it cannot on our theory 
be supposed, that these old species were the progenitors of all the 
species belonging to the same groups which have subsequently 
appeared, for they are not in any degree intermediate in character. 

Consequently, if the theory be true, it is indisputable that before 
the lowest Cambrian stratum was deposited, long periods elapsed, as 
long as, or probably far longer than, the whole interval from the 
Cambrian age to the present day; and that during these vast 
periods the world swarmed with living creatures. Here we en- 
counter a formidable objection ; for it seems doubtful whether the 
earth, in a fit state for the habitation of Uving creatures, has lasted 
long enough. Sir W. Thompson concludes that the consolidation 
of the crust can hardly have occurred less than 20 or more than 
400 million years ago, but probably not less than 98 or more 
than 200 million years. ITiese very wide limits show how doubt- 
ful the data are ; and other elements may have hereafter to be 
introduced into the problem. Mr. Croli estimates that about 
60 million years have elapsed since the Cambrian period, but this, 
judging from the small amount of organic change since the com- 
mencement of the Glacial epoch, appears a very short time for the 
many and great mutations of life, which have certainly occurred 
since the Cambrian formation ; and the previous 140 million years 
can hardly be considered as sufficient for the development of the 
varied forms of life which already existed during the Cambrian 
period. It is, however, probable, as Sir William Thompson insists, 
that the world at a very early period was subjected to more rapid 
ind violent changes in its physical conditions than those now 
occurring ; and such changes would have tended to induce changes 
at a corresponding rate in the organisms which then existed. 

To the question why we do not find rich fossiliferous deposita 
belonging to these assumed earliest periods prior to the Cambrian 
system, I can give no satisfactory answer. Several eminent geo- 
logists, with Sir II. Murchison at their head, were until recently 
conTinced ttat we beheld in the organic remains of the lowefl 
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Sflurian stratam the first dawn of life. Other highly competent 
Judges, aA Lyell and K Forbes, have disputed this conclnsion. 
We should not forget that only a small portion of the world is 
known with accuracy. Not very long ago M. Barrande added 
another and lower stage, abounding with new and peculiar species, 
beocath the then known Silurian system; and now, still lower 
down in the Lower Cambrian formation, Mr. Hicks has foimd 
in South Wales beds rich in trilcbites, and containing various 
molluscs and annelids. The presence of phosphatic nodules and 
bituminous matter, even in some of the lowest asoio rocks, probably 
indicates life at these periods ; and the existence of the Eozoon in 
the Laurentian formation of Canada is generally admitted. There 
are three great series of strata beneath the Silurian system in 
Canada, in the lowest of which the Eozoon is found. Sir W. 
Logan states that their " united thickness may possibly far surpass 
*' that of aU the succeeding rocks, from the base of the palaeozoic 
" series to the present time. We are thus carried back to a period 
^ so remote, that the appearance of the so-called Primordial fauna 
*'(of Barrande) may by some be considered as a comparatively 
*< modem event" The Eozoon belongs to the most lowly organised 
of all classes of animals, but is highly organised for its class ; it 
existed in countless numbers, and, as Dr. Dawson has remarked, 
certainly preyed on other minute organic beings, which must have 
lived in great numbers. Thus the words, which I wrote in 1859, 
about the existence of living beings long before the Cambrian 
period, and which are almost the same with those since used by 
^ir W. Logan, have proved true. Nevertheless, the difficulty of 
assigning any good reason for the absence of vast piles of strata 
rich in fossils beneath the Cambrian system is very great. It does 
not seem probable that the most ancient beds have been quite 
worn away by denudation, or that their fossils have been wholly 
obliterated by metamorphio action, for if this had been the case 
we should have found only small remnants of the formations next 
succeeding them in age, and these would always have existed in a 
partially metamorphosed condition. But the descriptions which we 
possess of the Silurian deposits over immense territories in Russia 
and in North America, do not support the view, that the older a 
formation is, the more invariably it has suffered extreme denuilation 
and metamor|)hi8m. 

The case at present must remain inexplicable ; and may be truly * 
urged as a valid argument against the views here entertained. To 
■how that it may hereafter receive some explanation, I will gifv ^ . ) 
tba following hypothesis. Fmm the nature of the orga i^c remaiai 
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which do not appear to have inhabited profound depths, in the 
■everal formatious of £urope and of the United States ; and from 
the amount of sediment, miles in thickness, of which the formations 
are composed, we may infer that from first to last large islands 
or tracts of land, whence the sediment was derived, occurred in the 
neighbourhood of the now existing continents of Europe and 
North America. This same yiew has since been maintained by 
Agassiz and others. But we do not know what was the state 
of things in the intervals between the several successive formations; 
whether Europe and the United States during these intervals 
existed as dry land, or as a submarine surdaoe near land, on which 
sediment was not deposited, or as Uio bed of an open and unfath(»n- 
able sea. 

Looking to the existing oceans, which are thrice as extensive as 
the land, we see them studded with many islands ; but hardly one 
truly oceanic island (with the exception of Now Zealand, if this 
can bo called a truly oceanic island) is as yet known to afford oven 
a remnant of any paheozoic or secondary formation. Hence we may 
perhaps infer, that during the palaeozoic and secondary periods, 
neither continents nor continental islands existed where our oceans 
now extend ; for had they existed, pahcosoic and secondary forma- 
tions would in all probability have been accumulated from sediment 
derived from their wear and tear ; and these would have been at 
least partially upheaved by the oscillations of level, which must 
have intervened during these enormously long periods. If then we 
may inter anything from these facts, we may infer that, where our 
oceans now extend, oceans have extended from the remotest period 
of which we have any record ; and on the other hand, that where 
continents now exist, large tracts of land have existed, subjected no 
doubt to great oscillations of level, since the Cambrian period. The 
coloured map appended to my volume on Coral Reefs, led me to 

1^ \ J conclude that the great oceans are still mainly areas of subsidence, 

^«. ^. j the great archipelagoes still areas of oscillations of level, and the 

' * ^ ? I continents areas of elevation. But we have no reason to assume 

', --^^ ^ that things have thus remained from the beginning of the world. 

.V *^ Our continents seem to have been formed by a preponderance, during 

many oscillations of level, of the force of elevation ; but may not 
the areas of preponderant movement have changed in the lapse o( 
ages ? At a period long antecedent to the Cambrian epoch, con- 
tinents may have existed where oceans are now spread out ; and 
;lear and open oceans may have existed where our continents now 
itand. Nor should we be justified in assuming that if, for instance^ 
the bed of the Pacific Ooean were now converted into a oontineot 
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we should there find sedimentary formations in a recognisable 
condition older than the Cambrian strata, supposing such to hare 
iDeen formerly deposited; for it might well happen that strata 
which had subsided some miles nearer to the centre of the earth, 
aud which had been pressed on by an enormous weight of superin- 
eombent water, might have undergone isa more metamorphic action 
than strata which have always remained nearer to the surDaoe. 
The immense areas in some parts of the world, for instance in 
South i^merica, of naked metamorphic rocks, which must have been 
heated under great pressure, have always seemed to me to require 
some special explanation ; and we may perhaps believe that we see 
!s these large areas, the many formations long anterior to the 
Cambrian epoch in a completely metamorphosed and denuded 
condition. 

The several difficulties here discussed, namely — that, though we 
find in our geological formations many links between the species 
which now exist and which formerly existed, we do not find 
infinitely numerous fine transitional forms closely joining them all 
together ; — the sudden manner in which several groups of species 
first appear in our European formations ; — the almost entire absence, 
as at present known, of formations rich in fossils beneath the 
Cambrian strata, — are all undoubtedly of the most serious nature. 
We see this in the fact that the most eminent paleontologists, 
namely, Cuvier, Agassiz, Barrande, Pictet, Falconer, E. Forbes, &c., 
and all our greatest geologists, as Lyell, Murchison, Sedgwick, 
&c, have unanimously, often vehemently, maintained the immu- 
tability of species. But Sir Charles Lyell now gives the support of 
his high authority to the opposite side ; and most geologists and 
palaeontologists are much shaken in their former belief. I'hose 
who believe that the geological record is in any degree perfect, will ; 
undoubtedly at once reject the theory. Fof my part, foUo^^ing out i 
Lyell's metaphor, I look at the geological record as a history of the ■ 
world imperfectly kept, and written in a changing dialect ; of this ' 
history we possess the last volume alone, relating only to two or ' 
three countries. Of this volume, only here and there a short 
chapter has been preserved ; and of each page, only here and there 
a few lines. Each word of the slowly-changing language, more or 
less different in the successive chapters, may represent the forms of 
life, which are entombed in our consecutive formations, and which 
falsely appear to us to have been abruptly introduced. On this 
view, the difficulties above diwiussed are greatly diminished, or erea 
disappear. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

Oh the Geological Succession of Obganic Beings. 

Oi the dow and sucoesslTe appearanoe of new apedei — On their diflercn% 
raUs of change — Species onoe lost do not reappear — Groups of sped^s 
follow the same general rules in their appearanoe and disappearance as 
do single species — On extinction — On simnltaneons change in the 
forms of life throughout the world — On the affinities of extinct species 
to each other and to living species — On the state of derelopment of 
ancient forms — On the succession of the same typr« within the same 
areas — Suranuuy of preceding and present chapter. 

Let u8 now see whether the sevtral facts and laws relating to the 
geolpgical succession of organic beings accord best with the common 
Tiew of the immutability of species, or with that of their slow and 
gradual modification, through variation and natural selection. 

New species have appeared very slowly, one after another, both 
on the land and in the waters. Lyell has shown that it is hardly 
possible to resist the evidence on this head in the case of the several 
tertiary stages ; and every year tends to fill up the blanks between 
the stages, and to make the proportion between the lost and exist- 
ing forms more gradual In some of the most recent beds, though 
undoubtedly of high antiquity if measured by years, only one or 
two species are extinct, and only one or two are new, having 
appeared there for the first time, either locally, or, as far as we 
know, on the face of •the earth. The secondary formations are 
more broken ; but, as Bronn has remarked, neither the appearance 
nor disappearance of the many species embedded in each formation 
has been simultaneous. 

bpecies belonging to different genera and classes have not changed 
at the same rate, or in the same degree. In the older tertiary 
beds a few living shells may still be found in the midst of a mul- 
titude of extinct forms. Falconer has given a striking instance 
of a similar fact, for an existing crocodile is associated with many 
lost mammals and reptiles in the sub-Himalayan deposits. The 
Silurian Lingula differs but little from the living species of this 
genus ; whereas most of the other Silurian Molluscs and all the 
Crustaceans have changed greatly, llie productions of the land 
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leem to have changed at a quicker rate than thoie of the sea, ol 
which a striking instance has heen observed in Switzerland, lliera 
is some reason to believe that organisms high in the scale, change 
more quickly than those that are low : though there are exceptions 
to this rule. The amount of organic change, as Pictet has remarked, 
is not the same in each successive so-called formation. Yet if we 
compare any but the most closely related formations, all the species 
will be found to have undergone some change. When a species 
has once disai^peared from the fjAoe of the earth, we have no reason to 
believe that the same identical form ever reappears. The strongest 
apparent exception to this latter rale is tiiat of the so-called 
*' colonies ** of M. Barrande, which intrude for a period in the midst of 
an older formation, and then allow the pre-existing fauna to reappear ; 
but Lyeli*s explanation, namely, that it is a case of temporary 
migration from a distinct geographical province, seems satisfactory. 
U'hese several facts accord well with our theory, which includes 
DO ^ed law of development, causing all the inhabitants of an area 
to change abruptly, or simultaneously, or to an equal degree, llie 
process of modification must be slow, and will generally affect only 
a few species at the same time ; for the variability of each species 
is independent of that of all others. Whether such variations or 
individual differences as may arise will be accumulated through 
natural selection in a greater or less degree, thus causing a greater 
or less amount of permanent modification, will depend on many 
complex contingencies— on the variations being of a beneficial 
nature, on the freedom of intercrossing, on the slowly chanoin^ 
physical conditions of the coimtry, on the immigration of new 
colonists, and on the nature of the other inhabitants with which 
the varying species come into competition. Hence it is by no 
means surprising that one species should retain the same identical 
form much longer than others ; or, if changing, should change in a 
less degree. We fijid similar relations between the existing inha- 
bitants of distinct countries; for instance, the land-shells and 
coleopterous insects of Madeira have come to differ considerably 
from their nearest allies on the continent of Europe, whereas the 
marine shells and birds have remained unaltered. We can perhaps 
understand the apparently quicker rate of change in terrestrial 
and in more highly organised productions compared with marine 
and lower productions, by the more complex relations of the higher 
beings to Uieir organic and inorganic conditions of life, as explained 
in a former chapter. When many of the inhabitants of any area 
have become modified and improved, we can understand, on the 
principle of competition, and fnnn the all-importaut relations of 
U 
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orgauism to organism in the straggle for life, that any form whioft 
dl<i not beoome in some degree modified and improved, would be 
liable to extermination. Beuce we see why all the si)ecics in the 
same region do at last, if we look to long enough intervals of time, 
become modified, for otherwise they would beoome extinct 

In members of the same class the average amount of change, 
during long and equal periods of time, may, perhaps, be nearly the 
same; but as the accumulation of enduring formations, rich in 
iossi»n^ depends on great masses of sediment being deposited on 
subsiding areas, oui formations have been almost necessarily aocu* 
mulated at wide and irregularly intermittent intervals of time; 
-consequently the amount of orc;anic change exhibited by the fossils 
embedded in ccmsecutive formations is not equal. Each formation, 
on this view, does not mark a new and complete act of creation, 
but only an ocoasiona! scene, taken almost at hazard, in an ever 
slowly changing drama. 

We can clearly understand why a species when once lost should 
never reappear, even if the very same conditions of life, organic and 
inorganic, should recur. For though the offspring of one species 
might be adapted (and no doubt this has occurred in innumerable 
iiistances) to fill the place of another species in the eoon(»ny of 
nature, and thus supplant it ; yet the two forms — the old and the 
new — would not be identically the same ; for both would almost 
certainly inherit different characters from their distinct progenitors ; 
and organisms already differing would vary in a different manner. 
For instance, it is possible, if all our fantail pigeons were destroyed, 
that fanciers might make a new breed hardly distinguishable from 
the present breed; but if the parent rook-i»geon were likewise 
destroyed, and under nature we have every reaaon to believe that 
parent-forms are generally supplanted and exterminated by tbeit 
improved offspring, it is incredible that a frmtail, identical with the 
existing breed, could be raised from any other species of pigeon, or 
even firom any other well-established race of the domestic pigeon, 
for the successive variations would almost certainly be in some 
degree different, and tlie newly-formed variety would probably 
mherit from its progenitor some characteristic differences. 

Qroups of species, that is, genera and families, follow the same 
general rules in their appearance and disappearance as do Bin;^le 
species, changing more or loss quickly, aud in ^ greater or lesser 
degree. A group, when it has onoe disappeared, never reappears , 
that is, its existence, as long as it lasts, is continuoua. I am 
aware that there are some apparrat exceptions to this rule, bat the 
exceptions are surprisingly few, so few that E. Forbes, Fictet^ and 
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Woodward (though all strongly opposed to such views as I maintain) 
admit its truth ; and the rule strictly accords with the theory. For 
ail the species of the same group, however long it may have lasted, 
are the modified descendants, one from the other, and all from a 
common progenitor. In the genus Lingula, for instance, the species 
which have successively appeared at all ages must have been con- 
nected by an nnbroken series of generations, from the lowest 
Silurian stratum to the present day. 

We have seen in the last chapter that whole groups of species 
sometimes falsely appear to have been abruptly developed; and 
1 have attempted to give an explanation of this fact, which if tnie 
would be fatal to my views. But such cases are certainly exc«iv 
tional ; the general rule being a gradual increase in number, until 
the group reaches its maximum, and then, sooner or later, a gradual 
decrease. If the number of the species included within a genus, 
or the number of the genera within a family, be represented by a 
vertical lino of varyinp; thickness, ascending through the successive 
geological formations in which the species are found, the line will 
sometimes falsely appear to begin at its lower end, not in a sharp 
point, but abruptly; it then gradually thickens upwards, often 
keeping of equal thickness for a space, and ultimately thins out in 
the upper beds, marking the decrease and final extinction of the 
species. This gradual increase in number of the species of a group 
is strictly conformable with the theory, for the species of the same 
genus, and the genera of the same family, can increase only slowly 
and progressively ; the process of modification and the production 
of a number of allied forms necestsanly being a slow and gradual 
prooeea,— one species first giving rise to two or three varieties, these 
being lAowly converted into species, which in their turn produce by 
equally slow steps other vaneties and species, and so on, like the 
branching of a great tree from a single stem, till the group becomes 
large. 

On Exiinctum, 

We have as yet spoken only incidentally of the disappearance of 
species and of groups of species. On the theory of natural selection, 
the extinction of old forms and the production of new and improved 
forms are intimately connected together. The old notion of all the 
oihabitants of the earth having been swept away by catastrophes 
it successive periods is very generally given up, even by Uiose 
geologists, as Elie de Beaumont, Hurchison, Barrande, &c., whose 
general views would naturally lead them to this conclusion. On 
the contrary, we have every reason to believe, from the study of the 
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tertiary formations, that species and groups of species gmdnally 
disappear, one after another, first from one spot, then from an.ither, 
and finally from the world. In some few cases, however, as by the 
breaking of an isthmus and the consequent irruption of a multitude 
of new inhabitants into an adjoining sea, or by the final subsidence 
of an island, the process of extinction may have been rapid. Both 
Bin;^le species and whole groups of species last for very unequal 
periods ; some groups, as we have seen, have endured from the 
earliest known dawn of life to the present day; some have dis- 
appeared before the close of the paUeozoic period. No fixed law 
seems to determine the lenp:th of time during which any single 
species or any single genus endures. There is reason to believe that 
the extinction of a whole group of species is generally a slower pro- 
cess than their production : if their appearance and disappearance 
be represented, as before, by a vertical line of varying thickness 
the line is found to taper more gradually at its upper end, which 
marks the progress of extermination, than at its lower end, which 
marks the first appearance and the early increase in number of the 
species. In some cases, however, the extermination of whole 
groups, as of ammonites, towards the close of the secondary period, 
has been wonderfully sudden. 

The extinction of species has been involved in the most gmtuitouf 
mystery. Some authors have even supposed that, as the individual 
has a definite length of life, so have species a definite duration. No 
one can have marvelled more than I have done at the extinction of 
species. When I found in La Plata the tooth of a horse embedded 
with the remains of Mastodon, Megatherium, Toxodon, and other 
extinct monsters, which all co-existed with still living shells at a 
very late geological period, I was filled with astonishment; for 
seeing that the horse, since its introduction by the Spaniards into 
South America, has run wild over the whole country and has 
mcreased in numbers at an unparalleled rate, I asked myself what 
could so recently have exterminated the former horse under con- 
ditions of life apparently so favourable. But my astonishment was 
groundless. Professor Owen soon perceived that the tooth, though 
•0 like that of the existing horse, belonged to an extinct species. 
B[ad this horse been still living, but in some degree rare, no naturalist 
would have felt the least surprise at its rarity ; for rarity is the 
attribute of a vast number of species of all classes, in all countries. 
If we ask ourselves why this or that species is rare, we answer 
that something is mifavourable in its conditions of life ; but what 
that something is, we can hardly ever telL On the supposition ol 
the fossU horse still existing as a rare species, we might have fialt 
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oertain, from the analogy of all other mammals, even of the slow- 
breeding elephant, and from the history of the naturalisation of the 
domestic hcnrse in South America, that under more (avourable con- 
ditions it would in a rery few years have stocked the whole 
continent. But we could not have told what the unfavourable con* 
ditions were which checked its increase, whether some one or several 
contingencies, and at what period of the horse's life, and in what 
degree, they severally acted. If the conditions had gone on, how- 
ever slowly, becoming less and less favourable, we assuredly should 
not have perceived the fact, yet the fossil horse would certainly 
have become rarer and rarer, and finally extinct \ — its place bcin^ 
seized on by some more successful competitor. 

It is most difficult always to remember that the increase of every 
ereature is constantly boing checked by unperceived hostile agencies ; 
and that these same tmperceived agencies are amply sufficient to 
cause rarity, and finally extinction. ISo little is this subject under^ 
stood, that I have heard surprise repeatedly expressed at such great 
monsters as the Mastodon and the more ancient Dinosaurians having 
become extinct; as if mere bodily strength gave victory in the 
battle of life. Mere size, on the contrary, would in some cases 
determine, as has been remarked by Owen, quicker extermination 
from the greater amount of requisite food. Before man inhabited 
India or Africa, some cause must have checked the continued 
increase of the existing elephant A highly capable judge. Dr. 
Falconer, believes that it is chiefly insects which, from incessantly 
harassing and weakening the elephant in India, check its increase ; 
and this was Bruce's conclusion with respect to the African elephant 
in Abyssinia. It is certain that insects and blood-sucking bats 
determine the existence of the larger naturalised quadrupeds in 
several parts of 8. America. 

We see in many cases in the more recent tertiary formaticni», 
that rarity precedes extinction ; and we know that this has been 
the progress of events with those animals which have been exter- 
nunated, either locally or wholly, through man*s agency. I may 
repeat what I published in 1845, namely, that to admit that species 
gt^nerally become rare before they become extinct — to feel no sur- 
prise at the rarity of a species, and yet to marvel greatly when the 
species ceases to exist, is much the same as to admit that sickness 
in the individual is the forerunner of death — to feel no surprise 
at sickness, but, when the sick man dies, to wonder and to suspect 
that he died by some deed of violence. 

The theory of natural selection is grounded on the belief thai 
&u;h new variety, and ultimately each now species, is produced and 
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maintained by having some advantage over those with which it 
comes into competition ; and the consequent extinction of the less- 
favoured fonns almost inevitably follows. It is the same with our 
domestic productions ; when a new and slightly improved variety 
has been raised, it at first supplants the less improved varieties in 
the same neighbourhood ; when much improved it is transport^ 
far and near, like our short-horn cattle, and takes the place of other 
breeds in other countries. Thus the appearance of new fonns and 
the disappearance of old forms, both those naturally and those arti- 
ficially produced, are bound together. In flourishing groups, the 
number of new specific forms which have been produced within a 
given time has at some periods probably been greater than the 
number of the old specific forms which have been exterminated ; 
but we know that species have not gone on indefinitely increasing, 
at least during the later geological epochs, so that, looking to later 
times, we may believe that the production of new forms has caused 
the extinction of about the same number of old forms. 

llie competition will generally be most severe, as fOTmerly ex- 
plained and illustrated by examples, between the forms which are 
most like each other in all respects. Hence the improved and 
modified descendants of a species will generally cause the extermi- 
nation of the parent-species ; and i^ many new forms have been 
developed from any one species, the nearest allies of that species, 
i.e. the species of the same genus, will be the most liable to extermi- 
nation. Thus, as I believe, a number of new species descended 
from one species, that is a new genus, comes to supplant an old 
genus, belonging to the same family. But it must often have 
happened that a new species belonging to some one group has seized 
on the place occupied by a species belonging to a distinct group, 
and thus have caused its extermination. If many allied forms bo 
developed from the successful intruder, many will have to yield 
their places ; and it will generally be the allied forms, which will 
suffer from some inherited inferiority in common. But whether it 
be species belonging to the same or to a distinct class, which have 
yielded their places to other modified and improved species, a few 
of the sufferers may often be preserved for a long time, from being 
fitted to some peculiar line of life, or from inhabiting some distant 
and isolated station, where they will have escaped severe competi- 
tion. For induce, some species of Trigonia, a great genus of shells 
in the secondary formations, survive in the Australian seas ; and a few 
members of the great and almost extinct group of Ganoid fishes still 
inhabit our firesh waters. Therefore the utter extinction of a group 
is generally, as we have seen, a slower process than its production 
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With respect to the apparently sudden extermination of whole 
jamilies or orders, as of Trilobites at the close of the palaouzoic 
|ieriod and of Ammonites at the close of the secondary period, we 
must remember what has been already said on the probable wide 
intervals of time between our oonsecutiTe formations ; and in these 
intervals there may have been nmch slow extermination. More- 
over, when, by sudden immigration or by unusually rapid develop- 
ment, many species of a new group have taken possession of an 
area, many of the older species will have been exterminated in a 
correspondingly rapid manner; and the forms which thus yield 
their places will commonly be allied, for they will partake of the 
same inferiority in conmKMU 

Thus, as it seems to me, the manner in which single species and 
i¥hole groups of species become extinct accords well with the theory 
of naturtd selection. We need not marvel at extinction; if we 
must marvel, let it be at our own presumption in imagining for a 
moment that we understand the many complex contingencies on 
which the existence of each species depends. If we forget for an 
mstant, that each species ten<k to increase inordinately, and thnt 
some check is always in action, yet seldom perceived by us, the 
whole economy of nature will be utterly obscured. Whenever we 
can precisely say why this species \& more abundant in indiyiduals 
than that ; why this species and not another can be naturalised in 
a given country ; then, and not until then, we may justly feel sur- 
prise why we cannot account for the extinction of any particular 
species or group of species. 

On the Forms of Life changing almost atmuUatieouai^ throughout 
the World. 

Scarcely any pabeontological discovery is more striking than the 
fact, that the forms of life change almost simultaneously throughout 
the world. Thus our European Chalk formation can be recognised 
in many distant regions, under the most dififerent climates, where 
not a fragment of the mineral chalk itself can be found ; namely, 
in North America, in equatorial South America, in Tierra del 
Fu^o, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the peninsula of India. 
For at these distant points, the organic remains in certain beds pre- 
sent an unmistakeable resemblance to those of the Chalk. It is 
not that the same species are met with ; for in some cases not one 
species is identically the same, but they beU ng to the same fami- 
ies, genera, and sections of genera, and sometimes are similarly 
characterised in sucb trifling points as mere superficial sculptura 
Uoreover, oth«'r forms, which are not found in the Chalk of £urop« 
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but which occur in the fonnations either above or below, occur in 
the same order at these distant points of the world. In the several 
socoessive palaeozoic formations of Russia, Western Europe, and 
North America, a similar parallelism in the forms of life has been 
observed by several authors : so it is, according to Lyell, with the 
European and North American tertiary de(X)sits. Even if the few 
fossil species which are common to the Old and New Worlds were 
kept wholly out of view, the general parallelism in the socoessive 
forms of life, in the palaeozoic and tertifuy stages, would still be 
manifest, and the several formations could be easily oorrelated. 

Iliese observations, however, relate to the marine inhabitants ol 
the world : we have not sufBcient data to judge whether the pro- 
ductions of the land and of fresh water at distant points change in 
the same parallel manner. We may doubt whether they have thus 
changed : if the Megatherium, Mylodon, Macranchenia, and Tozo- 
don had been brought to Europe from La Plata, without any in- 
fonnation in regard to their geological position, no one would have 
suspected that they had oo-existed with sea-shells all still living , 
but as these anomalous monsters co-existed with the Mastodon and 
Horse, it might at least have been inferred that they had lived 
during one of the later tertiary stages. 

When the marine forms of life are spoken of as having changed 
simultaneously throughout the world, it must not bo supporad that 
this expression relates to the same year, or to the same century, 
or even that it has a very strict geological sense ; for if all the 
marine animals now living in Europe, and all those that lived 
in Europe during the pleistocene period (a very remote period as 
measured by years, including the whole glacial epoch) were com- 
pared with those now existing in South America or in Australia, 
the most skilful naturalist would hardly be able to say whether 
the present or the pleistocene inhabitants of Europe resembled most 
closely those of the southern hemisiihere. So, again, several highly 
competent observers maintain that the existing productions of the 
United States are more closely related to those which lived in 
Europe during certain late tertiary stages, than to the present 
inhabitants of Europe ; and if this be so, it is evident that fossili- 
ferous beds now deposited on the shores of North America would 
hereafter be liable to be classed with somewhat older European 
beds. Nevertheless, looking to a remotely future epoch, there can 
be little doubt that all the more modem marine formations, namely, 
the upper pliocene, the pleistocene and strictly modem beds, of 
Europe, North and South America, and Australia, from containing 
fossil remains in some degree allied, and from not including thijw 
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forms which aie found only in the older underljing deposits, would 
he correctly ranked as simultaneous in a geological sense. 

The fact of the forms of life changing simultaneously, in the 
shove large sense, at distant parts of the world, has greatly struck 
thoee admiraUe oheerrers, MM. de Vemeuil and d*Archiao. After 
referring to the parallelism of the palaeozoic forms of life in yarious 
parts of Europe, they add, ** If, struck hy this strange sequence, we 
" turn our attention to North America, and there discover a scries 
** of analogoos phenomena, it will appear certain that all these modi- 
'' fications of species, their extinction, and the introduction of new 
*' ones, cannot he owing to mere changes in marine currents or other 
" causes more or less local and temporary, hut depend on general 
" laws which govern the whole animal kingdom." M. Barrande 
has made forcihle remarks to precisely the same e£fect. It is, indeed, 
quite futile to look to changes of currents, climate, or other physical 
conditions, as the cause of these great mutations in the forms of life 
throughout the world, under the most different climates. We must, 
as Barrande has remarked, look to some special law. We shall see 
this more clearly when we treat of the present distribution of organic 
beings, and find how slight is the relation between the physical 
conditions of various countries and the nature of their inhabitants. 

This great fact of the parallel succession of the forms of lifo 
throughout the world, is explicable on the theory of natural selec- 
tion. New species are formed by having some advantage over 
older forms ; and the forms, which are already dominant, or have 
some advantage over the other forms in their own country, give 
birth to the greatest number of new varieties or incipi# at species. 
We have distinct evidence on this head, in the plants which are 
dominant, that is, which are commonest and most wid/)ly diffused, 
producing the greatest number of new varieties. It is also natural 
that the dominant, varying, and far-spreading species, which have 
already invaded to a certain extent the territories of other species, 
should be those which would have the best chance of spreading still 
further, and of giving rise in new countries to other new varieties 
and species, llie process of diffusion would often be very slow, 
depending on climatal and geographical changes, on strange acci- 
dents, and on the gradual acclimatisation of new species to the 
various climates through which they might have to pass, but in 
the course of time the dominant forms would generally succeed in 
spreading and would ultimately prevail The diffusior. would, it is 
probable, be slower with the terrestrial inhabitants of dit^inct oon- 
tiuents than with the marine inhabitants of the co tinuous sea. 
We might therefore expect to find, as we do find, a lesb strict d^ssn* 
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of parallelism in the succession of the productions of the knd than 
with those of the sea. 

Thus, as it seems to me, the parallel, and, taken in a large sense, 
cimultaneocis, succession of the same forms of life throughout the 
world, accords well with the principle of new species haring been 
formed by dominant species spreading widely and varying ; the new 
species thus produced being themselves dominant, owing to their 
having had some advantage over their already dominant parents, as 
well as over other species, and again spreading, varying, and pro- 
ducing new forms. The old forms which are beaten and which 
yield their places to the new and victorious forms, wiU generally be 
allied in groups, from inheriting some inferiority in common ; and 
therefore, as new and improved groups spread throoghout the world, 
old groups disappear from the world ; and the succession of forms 
every where tends to correspond both in their- first appeanmoe and 
final disappearance. 

There is one other remark connected with this subject worth 
making. I have given my reasons for believing that most of our 
great formations, rich in fossils, were deposited during periods of 
subsidence; and that blank intervals of vast duration, as far as 
fussila are concerned, occurred during the periods when the bed of 
the sea was either stationary or rising, and likewise when sediment 
was not thrown down quickly enough to embed and preserve organic 
remains. During these long and blank intervals I suppose that the 
inhabitants of each region underwent a considerable amount of 
modification and extinction, and that there was much migration 
from other parts of the world. As we have reason to believe that 
large areas are affected by the same movement, it is probable that 
strictly contemporaneous formations have often been accumulated 
over very wide spaces in the same quarter of the world ; but we are 
very far from having any right to conclude that this has invariably 
been the case, and that large areas have invariably been affected hj 
the same movements. When two formations have been deposited 
in two regions during nearly, but not exactly, the same period, we 
should find in both, from the causes explained iq the foregoing 
paragraphs, the same general succession in the forms of life ; but 
the species would not exactly correspond ; for there will have been 
a little more time in the one region than in the ether for modifica- 
tiou, extinction, and immigration. 

I suspect that cases of this nature occur in EuiDpo. Mr, 
Prestwich, in his admirable Memoirs on the eocene deposits of 
England and France, is able to draw a close general patalleiisni 
between the suocessire stages in the two countrietf *, but when he 
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•ompftres certain stages in England with those in France, although 
he finds in both a curious accordance in the numbers of the species 
belonging to the same genera, yet the species themselves differ in 
a manner very difficult to account for considering the proximity 
of the two areas,~nnless, indeed, it be assumed that an isthmus 
separated two seas inhabited by distinct, but contemporaneous, 
faunas. Lyell has made similar observations on some of the later 
tertiary formations. Barrande, also, shows that there is a striking 
general parellelism in the successive Silurian deposits of Bohemia 
and Scandinavia; nevertheless he finds a surprising amount of 
difference in the species. If the several formations in these regions 
have not been deposited during the same exact periods, — a forma- 
tion in one region often corresponding with a blank interval in the 
other,— and if in both regions the species have gone on slowly 
changing during the accumulation cf the several formations and 
during the long intervals of time between them ; in this case the 
several formations in the two regions could be arranged in the same 
order, in accordance with the general succession of the forms of life, 
and the order would falsely appear to be strictly parallel ; never^ 
theless the species would not be all the same in the apparently 
corresponding stages iu the two regions. 

On the AffinitieB <f Extinct Species to each other, and to Living 
Forms, 

Let us now look to the mutual affinities of extinct and living 
species. All fall into a few grand classes ; and this fact is at once 
explained on the principle of descent. The more ancient any form 
is, the more, as a general rule, it differs from living forms. But, 
as Bnckland long ago remarked, extinct species can all be classed 
either in still existing groups, or between them. That the extinct 
forms of life help to fill up the intervals between existing genera, 
famiUee, and orders, is certainly true ; but as this statement has 
often been ignored or even denied, it may be well to make some 
remarks on this subject, and to give some instances. If we confine 
our attention either to the living or to the extinct species of the 
same class, the series is far less perfect than if we combine both into 
one general system. In the writings of Professor Owen we continually 
meet with the expression of generalised forms, as applied to extinct 
animals ; and in the writings of Agassiz, of prophetic or synthetic 
types ; and these terms imply that such forms are in fact inter* 
mediate or connecting links. Another distinguished pal8aontok>gist. 
M. Gaudry, has shown in the most striking manner that many of 
the fossil mammals discovered by him in Attica serve to bnak 
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iown tba intervals between existing genera. Cayier ranked the 
Ruminants and Pachyderms, as two of the meet distinct orders of 
mammals; bnt so many fossil links have been disentombed that 
Owen has had tr> alter the whole classification, and has placed 
certain pachyderms in the same snb-order with mminants; for 
example, he dissolves by gradations the apparently wide interval 
between the pig and the camel. Ilie Ungnlata or hoofed quad- 
mpeds are now divided into the even-toed or odd-toed divisions; 
bat the Macranchenia of S. America connects to a certain extent 
these two grand divisions. No one will deny that the Hipparion is 
intermediate between the existing horse and certain older nngnlate 
forms. What a wonderful connecting link in the chain of mammals 
is the Typotheriom frcmi S. America, as the name given to it by 
Professor Qervais expresses, and which cannot be {daced in any 
existing order. The Sirenia form a very distinct group of mammals, 
and one of the most remarkable peculiarities in the existing dugong 
and lamentin is the entire absence of hind limbs, without even a 
rudiment being left; but the extinct Halitherium had, according 
to Professor Flower, an ossified thigh-bone " articulated to a well- 
defined acetabulum in the pelvis,** and it thus makes some approadi 
to ordinary hoofed quadrupeds, to which the Sirenia are in other 
respects allied. The cetaceans or whales are widely different firom 
all other mammals, but the tertiary Zeuglodon and SqualodoDy 
which have been placed by some naturalists in an order by them« 
selves, are considered by Professor Huxley to be undoubtedly ceta- 
eeans, "and to constitute connecting links with the aquatic car- 
nivora.** 

Even the wide interval bi^tween birds and reptiles has been 
shown by the naturalist just quoted to be partially bridg^ over in 
the most unexpected manner, on the one hand, by the ostrich and 
extinct Archeopteryx, and on the other hand, by the Compso- 
gnathus, one of the Dinosaurians — that group which includes the 
most gigantic of all terrestrial reptiles. Turning to the Inverte-, 
brata, Barrande asserts, and a higher authority could not be named, 
that he la every day taught that, although palasozoic animals can 
certainly be classed under existing groups, yet that at this ancient 
period the groups were not so dbtinctly separated from each other 
as they now are. 

Some writers have objected to any extinct species, or group of 
species, being considered as intermediate between any two living 
species, or groups of species. If by this term it is meant that 
an extinct fi»rm is directly intermediate in all its charaotcra be- 
tween two living forms or groups, the obiection is prubablj valid 
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But in a natural classiBcation many fossil species certainly stand 
between living species, and some extinct genera between living 
genera, even between genera belonging to distinct families. The 
most common case, especially with respect to very distinct groups, 
sach as fish and reptiles, seems to be, that, supposing them to be 
distinguished at the present day by a score of characters, the ancient 
members are separated by a somewhat lesser number of characters ; 
60 that the two groups formerly made a somewhat nearer apprcach 
to each other than they now do. 

It is a common belief that the more ancient a form is, by so 
much the more it tends to connect by some of its characters groups 
now widely separated from each other. This remark no doubt 
must be restricted to those groups which have undergone much 
change in the course of geological ages ; and it would be difficult 
to prove the truth of the proposition, for every now and then even 
a living animal, as the Lepidosiren, is discovered having affinities 
directed towards very distinct groups. Yet if we compare the 
older Beptiles and Batrachians, the older Fish, the older Cepha- 
Icpods, and the eocene Mammals, with the more recent members 
of the same classes, we must admit that there is truth in the 
remark. 

Let us see how far these several facts and inferences accord with 
the theory of descent with modification. As the subject is some- 
what complex, I must request the reader to turn to the diagram 
in the fourth diapter. We may suppose that the numbered letters 
in italics represent genera, and the dotted lines diverging from 
them the species in each genus. The diagram is much too simple, 
too few genera and too few species being given, but this is un- 
important for us. The horizontal lines may represent successive 
geological formations, and all the forms beneath the uppermost 
line may be considered as extinct. The three existing genera 
a**, 7", j>**, will form a small family; M* and/** a closely allied 
fomily or sub-family; and o", e", wi", a third family. QTiese 
three families, together with the many extinct genera on the 
several lines of deteent diverging from the parent-form (A) will 
fi>rm an order; for all will have inherited something in common 
Irom 4heir ancient progenitor. On the principle of the continued 
tendency to divergence of character, which was formerly illus- 
trated by this diagram, the more recent any form is, the more 
t will generally differ from its ancient progenitor. Hence we 
san understand the rule that the most ancient fossils differ mor«t 
from existing forms. We must not, however, assume that diver- 
genoe of character if a necessary contingency ; it depends solely 
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m tbe desoendaQU ^xmi a species being thus enabled to seize on 
manj and different places in the economy of nature. Therefore it 
is. quite poasibie, as we have seen in the case of some Silurian forms, 
that a species might go on being slightly modified in relation to 
its slightly altered conditions of life, and yet retain throughout a 
vast period the same general characteristics. This is represente*! 
in the diagram by the letter f*^ 

All the many forms, extinct and recent, descended from (A), 
make, as before remarked, one order; and Uus order, from the 
continued effects of extinction and divergence of character, has 
become divided into several sub-fomilies and families, some of 
which are supposed to have perished at different periods, and some 
to have endured to the present day. 

fiy looking at the diagram we can see that if many of the extinct 
forms supposed to be imbedded in the successive formations, were 
discovered at several points low down in the series, the three 
existing families on the uppermost line would be rendered lees 
distinct from each other. If, for instance, the genera a^, a*, a'®, 
f*t wi*, m*, fr**, were disinterred, these three families would be so 
closely linked together that they probably would have to be united 
into one great family, in nearly the same manner as has occurred 
with ruminants and certain pachyderms. Yet be who objected to 
consider as intermediate the extinct genera, which thus link together 
the living genera of three families, would be partly justified, fur 
they are intermediate, not directly, but only by a long and cir- 
cuitous course through many widely different forms. If many 
extinct forms were to be discovered above one of the middle 
horizontal lines or geological formations — for instance, above 
No. VL— but none from beneath this line, then only two of 
the families (those on the left hand, *M^ &c., and 6^, &c.) would 
have to be united into one ; and there would remain two families, 
which would be less distinct from each other than they were 
before the discovery of the fossils. So again if the three families 
formed of eight genera (a** to m"), on the uppermost line, be 
supposed to differ -from each other by half-a-dozen important 
characters, then the families which existed at the period marked 
VI. would certainly have differed from each other by a less number 
of characters ; for they would at this early stage of descent have 
diverged in a less depee from their common progenitor, llius i( 
comes that ancient and extinct geneta are often in a greater or less 
degree intermediate in character between their ?Tiof^ifi4*d d^^MTWidanta, 
or between their oolUteral relations. 

Under nature the prooete will be far more oomplicated ihan^ is 
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repreeented in the diagram; for the groups will ha^e been mons 
Dumerons ; tbey will have endured for extremely unequal lengths 
of time, and will have been modified in various degrees. As we 
possess only the last volume of the geological record, and that in 
a very broken condition, we have no right to expect, except 
in rare cases, to fill up the wicu intervals in the u&tural system, 
and thus to unite distinct families or orders. All that we have 
a right to expect is, that those groups which have, within known 
geological periods, undergone much modification, should in tbe 
older formations make some slight approach to each other ; so 
that the older members should differ less from each other in 
some of their characters than do the existing members of the 
same groups; and this by the concurrent evidence of our best 
palaeontologists is frequently the case. 

Thus, on the theory of descent with modification, the main facts 
with respect to the mutual affinities of the extinct forms of life 
to each other and to living forms, are explained in a satiBfactcnry 
manner. And they are wholly inexplicable on any other view. 

On this same theory, it is evident that the fkuna during any 
one great period in the earth^s history will be intermediate in 
general character between that which preceded and that which 
succeeded it. 1'hus the species which lived at tbe sixth great 
stage of descent in tbe diagram are the modified offspring of those 
which lived at tbe fifth stage, and are tbe parents of those which 
became still more modified at the seventh stage ; hence they could 
hardly fail to be nearly intermediate in character between the forms 
of life above and below. We must, however, allow for tbe entire 
extinction of some preceding forms, and in any one region for the 
immigration of new forms from other regions, and for a large 
amount of modification during the long and blank intervals between 
the successive formations. Subject to tbese allowances, the fauna 
of each geological period undoubtedly is intermediate in character, 
between the preceding and succeeding faunas. 1 need give only 
one instance, namely, the manner in which the fossils of the 
Devonian system, when this system was first discovered, were at 
once recognised by palaeontologists as intermediate in character 
between those of the overlying carboniferous, and underlying 
Silurian systems. But each fauna is not necessarily exactly inter- 
mediate, as unequal intervals of time have elapsed between o(^k« 
Kcutive formations. 

It is no real objection to the truth of the statemeat that the 
tiuna of each period as a whole is nearly intennediate in charactei 
between the {ovosding and suooei^ing konas, that certain gsoMi 
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offer exceptions to the role. For instance, the species of mastodons 
and elephants, when arranged by Dr. Falconer in two series, — in 
the first place according to their mutual affinities, and in the second 
place according to their periods of existence,— do not accord in 
arrangement. The species extreme in character are not the oldest 
or the most recent ; nor are those which are intermediate in cha- 
racter, intermediate in age. But supposing for an instant, in this 
and other such cases, that the record of the first appearance and 
disappearance of the species was complete, which is far from the 
case, we hare no reason to believe that forms successively produced 
necessarily endare for corresponding lengths of time. A very 
ancient form may occasionally have lasted much longer than a form 
elsewhere subsequently produced, especially in the case of terres- 
trial productions inhabiting separated districts. To compare small 
things with great ; if the principal living and extinct races of the 
domestic pigeon were arranged in serial affinity, this arrangement 
would not closely accord with the order in time of their production, 
and even less with the order of their disappearance ; for the parent 
rock-pigeoii still lives; and many varieties between the rock-pigeon 
and the carrier have become extinct; and carriers which are 
extreme in the important character of length of beak originated 
earlier than short-beaked tumblers, which are at the opposite end 
of the series in this respect. 

Closely connected with the statement, that the organic remains 
from an intermediate formation are in some degree intermediate 
in character, is the fact, insisted on by all palaaontologists, that 
fossils from two consecutive formations are far more closely related 
to each other, than are the fossils from two remote formations. 
Pictet gives as a well-known instance, the general resemblance of 
the organic remains from the several stages of the Chalk forma- 
tion, though the species are distinct in each stage. This fact alone, 
from its gen^^lity, seems to have shaken Professor Pictet in 
his belief in the immutability of species. He who is acquainted 
with the distribution of existing species over the globe, will not 
attempt to account for the close resemblance of distinct species in 
closely consecutive formations, by the physical conditions of the 
ancient areas having remained nearly the same. Let it be remem- 
bered that the forms of life, at least those inhabiting the sea, have 
changed almost simultaneously throughout the world, and there- 
fore under the most different climates and conditions. Consider 
the prodigious vicissitudes of climate during the pleistocene period, 
which Includes tho whole glacial epoch, and note how little the 
Bi>ecifio forms of the inhabitants of the sea have been affected. 
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On the theory of descent, the fall meaning of tbe Ibedl remains 
from closely consecutive formations being closely related, though 
ranked as distinct species, is obvious. As the accnmnlation of each 
formation has often been intermptod, and as long blank intervals 
have intervened between successive fcnrmations, we ought not to 
expect to find, as I attempted to show in the last chapter, in any 
one or in any two formations, all the intermediate varieties between 
the species which appeared at the commencement and close of these 
periods : but we ought to find after intervals, very long as measured 
by years, but only moderately long as measured geologically, 
closely allied forms, or, as they have been called by some authors, 
representative species ; and these assuredly we do find. We fiod, 
in short, such evidence of the slow and scarcely sensible mutatians 
of specific forms, as we have the right to expect 

On the State of Devrlopment qf Jncient compared with Ltvivg 
Formi, 

We have seen in the fourth chapter th.it the degree of differentia- 
tion and specialisation of the parts in organic beings, when arrived 
at maturity, is the best standard, as yet suggested, of their d^ree 
of perfection or highness. We have also seen that, as the speciali- 
sation of parts is an advantage to each being, so natural selection 
will tend to render the organisation of each being more specialised 
and perfect, and in this sense higher; not but that it may leave 
many creatures with simple and unimproved structures fitted for 
simple conditions of life, and in some cases will even degrade or 
simplify the organisation, yet leaving such degraded beings better 
fitted for their new walks of life, in another and more general 
manner, new species become superior to their predecessors ; for they 
have to beat in the struggle for life all the older forms, with which 
they come into close competition. We may therefcre conclude 
that if under a nearly similar climate the eocene inhabitants of the 
world could be put into competition with the existing inhabitants, 
the former would be beaten an| exterminated by the latter, as 
would the secondary by the eocene, and the pabeozoio by the 
secondary forms. So that by thip fundamental test of victory in 
the battle for life, as well as by the standard of the specialisation of 
organs, modern forms ought, on the theory of natural selection, to 
stand higher than ancient forms. Is this the case? A large 
majority of palseontologists would answer in the affirmative ; and it 
seems that this answer must be admitted as true, though difBcult of 
piooC 

It is no valid objection to this oonclufflon, that certain Brachiopodi 
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ha^e been but sligbtlj modified from an extremely remote geological 
epoch ; and that certain land and fresh-water sliells have remained 
nearly the same, from the time when, as far as is known, they first 
appeared. It is not an insuperable difiiculty that Foraminifera have 
not, as insisted on by Dr. Carpenter, progressed in organisation since 
even the Laurentian epoch; for some organisms would have to 
remain fitted for simple conditions of life, and what could be better 
fitted for this end than these lowly organised Protozoa? Such 
objections as the above would be fatal to my view, if it included 
adyance in organisation as a necessary contingent. They would 
likewise be fatal, if the above Foraminifera, for instance, could be 
pioved to have first come into existence during the Laurenti)»n 
q)och, or the above Brachiopods during tbeOambrian formation; for 
in this case, there would not have been time sufficient for the 
development of these organisms up to the standard which they 
had then reached. When advanced up to any given point, there is 
no necessity, on the theory of natural selection, for their further 
continued progress ; though they will, during each successive age, 
have to be slightly modified, so as to hold their pUices in relation to 
slight changes in their conditions. The foregoing objections hinge 
en the question whether we really know how old the world is, and 
at Vhat period the various forms of life first appeared ; and this 
may well be disputed. 

The problem whether organisation on the whole has advanced is 
in many ways excessively intricate. The geological record, at all 
times imperfect, does not extend far enough back, to show with 
uumistakeaMe clearness that within the known history of the world 
organisation has largely advanced. Even at the present day, looking 
to members of the same class, naturalists are not nnam'mous which 
forms oixght to be ranked as highest: thus, some look at the 
selaceanp or sharks, from their approach in some important points 
of structure to reptiles, as the highest fish; others look at the 
teleosteans as the highest. The ganoids stand intermediate between 
the selaceans and teleosteans ; the latter at the present day are 
largely preponderant in number; but formerly selaceans and 
ganoids alone existed ; and in this case, according to the standard 
of highness chosen, so will it be said that fishes have advanced or 
retrograded in organisation. To attempt to compare members of 
di«Hnct types in the scale of highness seems hopeless; who will 
decide whether a cuttle-fish be higher than a bee — that insect which 
the great Von Baer believed to be " in fact /nore highly organised 
than a fish, although upon another type " ? In the complex struggle 
for lilb it \s quite credible that crustaceans, not very high in ti\eiT 
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9wn class, might beat oephalopods, the highest iim>11u8C8 ; and such 
crustaceans, thongh not highly devebped, would stand very high in 
the scale of invertebrate animals, if judged by the most decisive of 
all trials — ^the law of battle. Besides these inherent difficulties in de- 
ciding which forms are the most advanced in organisation, we ought 
not solely to compare the highest members of a class at any two 
periods — though undoubtedly this is one and perhaps the most 
important element in striking a balance — ^but we ought to compare 
all the members, high and low, at the two periods. At an ancient 
epoch the highest and lowest moUusooidal animals, namely, cephalo- 
poda and brachiopods, swarmed In numbers ; at the present time both 
groups are greatly reduced, whilst others, intermediate in organisation, 
have largely increased; consequently some naturalists maintain 
that molluscs were formerly more highly developed than at present ; 
but a stronger case can be made out on the opposite side, by con- 
sidering the vast reduction of brachiopods, and the fact that our 
existing cephalopods, though few in number, are more highly oiga- 
ni^ed than their ancient representatives. We ought also to compare 
the reUtive proportional numbers at any two periods of the high and 
low classes throughout the world : if, for instance, at the present 
day fifty thousand kinds of vertebrate animals exist, and if we knew 
that at some former period only ten thousand kinds existed, we 
ought to look at this increase in number in the highest class, which 
implies a great displacement of lower forms, as a decided advance 
in the organisation of the world. We thus see how hoiielessly 
difficult it is to compare with perfect fairness, under such extremely 
complex relations, the standard of organisation of the imperfectly- 
known fEiunas of successive periods. 

We shall appreciate this difficulty more clearly, by looking to 
certain existing faunas and floras. B'rom the extraordinary manner 
in which European productions have recently spread over Kew 
Zealand, and have seized on places which must have been previously 
occupied by the indigenes, we must believe, that if all the animals 
and plants of Great Britain were set free in New Zealand, a multi- 
tude of British forms would in the course of time become thoroughly 
naturalised there, and would exterminate many of the natives. On 
the other hand, from the fact that hardly a single inhabitant of the 
southern hemisphere has become wild in any part of Europe, we 
may well doubt whether, if all the productions of New Zealand were 
•et free in Great Britain, any considerable number would be enabled 
to seize on places now occupied by our native plants and animals. 
Under this point of view, the productions of Great Britain stand 
Boch higher in the scale than those of New Zealand, let the 
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most skilful naturalist, from an examination of thtf species of the 
two countries, could not have foreseen this result. 

Agassiz and several other highly competent judges insist that 
ancient animals resemhle to a certain extent the embryos of recent 
animals belonging to the same classes ; and that the geological suc- 
cession of extinct forms is nearly parallel with the embryo]<^ca] 
development of existing forms. This view accords admirably well 
with our theory. In a future chapter I shall attempt to show that 
the adult differs from its embryo, owing to variations having 
supervened at a not early age, and having been inherited at a 
corresponding age. This process, whilst it leaves the embryo 
almost unaltered, continually adds, in the course of successive 
geuerations, more and more difference to the adult, llius the 
embryo comes to be left as a sort of picture, preserved by nature, of 
the former and less modified condition of the species. This view 
may be true, and yet may never be capable of proof. Seeing, for 
instance, that the oldest known mammals, reptiles, and fishes 
strictly belong to their proper classes, though some of these old 
forms are in a slight degree less distinct from each other than are 
the typical members of the same groups at the present day, it 
would be vain to look for animals having the common embryological 
character of the Vertebrata, imtil beds rich in fossils are discovered 
far beneath the lowest Cambrian strata — a discovery of which the 
chance is smalL 

On iU Sticceesion of the aame Types tvithin the tame Areait^ 
during tht later Ttrtiary peruxU, 
Mr. Clift many years ago showed that the fossil manm)a1s from 
the Australian caves were closely allied to the living marsupials 
of that continent In South America, a similar relationship is 
manifest, even to an uneducated eye, in the gigantic pieces of 
armour, like those of the armadillo, found in several parts of La 
Plata ; and Professor Owen has shown in the most striking manner 
that most of the fossil mammals, buried there in such numbers, are 
related to South American types. This relationship is even mort 
clearly seen in the wonderful collection of fossil bones made by MM. 
Lund and Clausen in the caves of Brazil I was so much impressed 
with these facts that I strongly insisted, in 1839 and 1845, on this 
•* law of the succession of types,"— on " this wonderful relationship 
in the same continent between the dead and the living." Professor 
Owen has subsequently extended the same generalisation to the 
mammals of the Old World. We see the same law in this author's 
restiratfous '>f the ext'nct and gigantic birds of New Zealand. We 
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Bee it alflo in the birds of the caves of BraziL Mr. Woodward has 
ihown that the same law holds good with sea-^ells, but, from the 
wide distribution of most molluscs, it is not well displayed by 
them. Other cases could be added, as the relation between the 
extinct and living land -shells of Madeira; and between the extinct 
and living brackish water-shells of the Aralo-Caspian Sea. 

Now what does this remarkable law of the succession of the 
lame types within the same areas mean ? He would be a bold man 
who, alter comparing the present climate of Australia and of parts of 
South America, under the same latitude, would attempt to accouut, 
on the one hand through dissimilar physical conditions, for the 
dissimilarity of the inhabitants of these two continents ; and, on the 
other hand throujjh similarity of conditions, for the unifonnity of 
I he same types in each continent during the later tertiary periods. 
Nor can it be pretended that it is an immutable law that marsupials 
should have been chiefly or solely produced in Australia ; or that 
lildentata aod other American types should have been solely produced 
in South America. For we know that Europe in ancient times was 
peopled by numerous marsupials ; and 1 have shown in the publi- 
cations above alluded to, that in America the law of distribution of 
terrestrial mammals was formerly different from what it now is. 
North America formerly partook strongly of the present character 
of the southern half of the continent ; and the southern half was 
formerly more closely allied, than it is at present, to the northern 
half. In a similar manner we know, from Falconer and Cautley's 
discoveries, that Northern India was formerly more closely related in 
its mammals to Africa than it is at the present time. Analogous facts 
could be given in relation to the distribution of marine animals. 

On the theory of descent with modification, the great law of the 
long enduring, bnt not immutable, succession of the same types 
within the same areas, is at once explained ; for the inhabitants 
of each quarter of the world will obviously tend to leave in that 
quarter, during the next succeeding period of time, closely allied 
though in some degree modified descendants. If the inhabitants 
of one continent formerly differed greatly from those of another 
continent, so will their modified descendants still differ in nearly 
the same manner and degree.. But after very long intervals of 
time, and after great geographical changes, permitting much inter- 
migration, the feebler will yield to the more dominant forms, and 
there will be nothing immutable in the distribution of organic 
bdngs. 

It may bo asked in ridicule, whether I suppose that the megathe- 
r'nm and ether allied huge monsters, which formerly liTed in 
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South America, have lefl behind them the sloth, armadillo, and 
anteater, as their degenerate descendants. Qliis cannot for an 
instant be admitted. These huge animals have become wholly 
extinct, and have left no progeny. But in the caves of Brazil, 
there are many extinct species which are closely allied in size and 
Id all other characters to the species still living in South America ; 
and some of these fossils may have been the actual progenitors of 
the living species. It must not be forgotten that, on our theory, 
ill the species of the same genus are the descendants of some one 
■pecies ; so that, if six genera, each having eight species, be found in 
one geological formation, and in a succeeding formation there be six 
other allied or representative genera each with the same number of 
species, then we may conclude that generally only one species of each 
of the older genera has left modified descendants, which constitute 
the new genera containing the several species; the other seven 
species of each old genus having died out and left no progeny. Or, 
and this will be a Cir commoner case, two or three species in two 
or three alone of the six older genera will be the parents of the new 
genera : the other species and the other whole genera having become 
utterly extinct In fisdling orders, with the genera and species 
decreasing in numbers as is the case with the Edentata of South 
America, still fewer genera and species will leave modified blood* 
descendants. 

Summary of the preceding and present (Jhaptert, 

I have attempted to show that the geological record is extremely 
imperfect ; that only a small portion of the globe has been geo- 
logically explored with care ; that only certain classes of organic 
beings have been largely preserved in a fossil state; that the 
number both of specimens and of species, preserved in our museums, 
is absolutely as nothing compared with the number of generations 
which must have passed away even during a single formation ; that, 
owing to subsidence being almost necessary for the accimiulation 
of deposits rich in fossil species of many kinds, and thick enough to 
outlast future degradation, great intervals of time must have elapsed 
between most of our successive formations ; that there has probably 
been more extinction during the periods of subsidence, and mere 
variation during the periods of elevation, and during the latter the 
record vnll have been least perfectly kept ; that each single forma- 
tion has not been continuously deposited ; that the duration of 
each formation is, probably, short compared with the average dura- 
tion, of specific forms ; that migration has played an important part 
in the first appearance of new forms in any one area and formatioi ; 
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that widely ranging species are those which hare yaried most fre- 
quently, and have oftenest given rise to new species ; that yarietics* 
have at first been local ; and lastly, although each species must 
have passed through numerous transitional stages, it is probable 
that the periods, during which each underwent modiBcation, though 
many and long as measured by years, have been short in com- 
parison with the periods during which each remained in an un* 
changed condition. These oauses, taken conjointly, will to a large 
extent explain why — though we do find many links — we do not 
find interminable varieties, connecting together all extinct and 
existing forms by the finest graduated steps. It should also be 
oonstautly borne in mind that any linking variety between two 
forms, which might be found, would be ranked, unless the whole 
chain could be perfectly restored, as a new and distinct species ; 
for it is not pretended that we have any sure criterion by which 
species and varieties can be discriminated. 

He who rejects this view of the imperfection of the geological 
record, will rightly reject the whole theory. For he may ask in 
vain where are the numberless transitional links which must 
formerly have connected the closely allied or representative species, 
found in the successive stages of the same great formation ? He 
may disbelieve in the immense intervals of time which must have 
elapsed between our consecutive formations ; he may overlook how 
important a part migration has played, when the formations of any 
one great region, as those of Europe, are coosidered ; he may ur«ze 
the i^parent, but uften falsely apparent, sudden coming in of whole 
groups of species. He may ask where are the remains of those 
infinitely numerous organisms which must have existed long before 
the Cambrian system was deposited ? We now know that at least 
one animal did then exist; but I can answer this last question 
only by supposing that where our oceans now extend they have 
extended for an enormous period, and where our oscillating con- 
tinents now stand they have stood since the commencement of the 
Cambrian system ; but that, long before that epoch, the world pre- 
sented a widely different aspect ; and that the older continents, 
formed of formations older than any known to us, exist now only 
as rempants in a metamorphosed condiaon, or lie still buried under 
the ocean. 

Passing from these difficulties, the other great leading facts in 
palasontology agree admirably with the theory of descent with 
modification through variation and natural selection. We can thus 
understand how it is that new species come in slowly and succes- 
sively ; how species of different classes do not necessarily change 
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together, or at the same rate, or in the same degree ; yet in the 
bng run that all undergo modification to some extent* The ex- 
tinction of old forms is the almost inevitahle consequence of the 
IMXxluction of new forms. We can understand why when a species 
has once disappeared it never reappears. Groups of species increase 
in numbers slowly, and endure for unequal periods of time ; for the 
process of modification is necessarily slow, and depends on many 
complex contingencies. The dominant species belonging to large 
and dominant groups tend to leave many modified descendants, 
which form new sub-groups and groups. As these are formed, the 
species of the less vigorous groups, from their inferiority inherited 
from a common progenitor, tend to become extinct together, and 
to leave no modified ofGspring on the lace of the earth. But the 
utter extinction of a whole group of species has sometimes been 
a slow process, from the survival of a few descendants, lingering 
in protected and isolated situations. When a group has once wholly 
disappeared, it does not reappear ; for the link of generation haa 
been broken. 

We can understand how it is that dominant forms which spread 
widely and yield the greatest number of varieties tend to people the 
world with allied, but modified, descendants ; and these will gene- 
rally succeed in displacing the groups which are their inferiors in 
the struggle for existence. Hence, after long intervals of time, the 
productions of the world ap^iear to have changed simultaneously. 

We can understand how it is that all the forms of life, ancient 
and recent, make together a few grand classes. We can under- 
stand, from the continued tendency to divergence of character, why 
the more ancient a form is, the more it generally differs from those 
now living ; why ancient and extinct forms often tend to fill up 
gaps between existing fonns, sometimes blending two groups, pre- 
viously classed as distinct, into one ; but more commonly bringing 
them only a little closer together, llie more ancient a form is, the 
more often it stands in some degree intermediate between groups 
now distinct ; for the more ancient a form i-*, the more nearly it 
will be related to, and consequently resemble, the common pro- 
genitor of groups, since become widely divergent Extinct forms 
are seldom directly intermediate between existing forms; but are 
intermediate only by a long and circuitous course through other 
extinct and different forms. We can clearly see why the organic 
remains of closely consecutive formations are closely allied ; for 
they are closely linked together by generation. We can clearly see 
why the n mains of an intermediate formation are intermediate in 
chmoter. 
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ITie inhabitants of the world at each succesBive period in its 
history have beaten their predecessors in the race for life, and 
are, in so far, higher in the scale, and their structure has gene- 
rally become more specialised ; and this may account for the com- 
mon belief held by so many palaeontologists, that organisation on 
the whole has progressed. Kztinct and ancient animals resemblt* 
*x) a certain extent the embryos of the more recent animals belong- 
ing to the same classes, and this wonderful fact receives a simple 
explanation according; to our views. ITie succession of the sam*i 
types of structure within the same areas during the later geologicul 
periods ceases to be mysterious, and is intelligible on the principle 
of inheritance. 

If then the geological record be as imperfect as many believe, and 
it may at least be asserted that the record cannot be proved to bu 
much more perfect, the main objections to the theory of natural \\ ^ 
selection are greatly diminished or disappear. On the other hand, 
all the chief laws of palseontolo<];y plainly proclaim, as it seems to 
me, that species have been produced by ordinary generation : old 
. forms having been supplanted by new and improved forms ol jfe» .* 
(^aic products of Variation and tl:.e Survival of the FittcetT^ 

Z^^,^ «t rtiw.. >*Li- <^*K 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Geoorapbical Distribution. 

hrMMit dutribution cannot be acconnted for by difierences in physical 
conditions — Importance of barriers — Affinity of the productions of the 
same continent — Centres of creation — Means of dispersal by change^ 
of climate and of the level of the land, and by occasional means — 
Dispersal during the Glacial period — Alternate Glacial periods in tha 
North and South. 

In coDsideriDg the distribution of organic bein;:;s over the face of 
the globe, the first great fact which strikes us is, that neither tho 
gfanilarity nor the dissimibuity of the inhabitants of various regions 
can he wholly accounted for by climatal and other physical con- 
ditions. Of late, almost every author who has studied the subject 
has come to this conclusion. 1'he case of America alone would 
almiist suffice to prove its truth: for if we exclude the arctic 
and northern temperate parts, all authors agree that one of the 
most fundamental divisions in geographical distribution is that 
between the New and Old Worlds; yet if we travel over the 
vast American continent, from the central parts of the Uniteil 
States to its extreme southern point, we meet with the most 
diversified conditions; humid districts, arid deserts, lofty moun- 
tains, grassy plains, forests, marshes, lakes, and great rivers, under 
almost every temperature. There is hardly a climate or condition 
in the Old World wliich cannot be paralleled in the New — at 
least as closely as the same species generally recjuire. No doubt 
small areas can be pointed out in the Old World hotter than any in 
the New World, but these are not inhabited by a fauna different 
from that of the surrounding districts ; for it is rare to find a group 
of organisms confined to a small area, of which the conditions are 
peculiar in only a slight degree. Notwithstanding this general 
parallelism in the conditions of the Old and New Worlds, how 
widely different are their living productions ! 

In the southern hemisphere, if we compare large tracts of land in 
Australia, South Africa, and western South America, between lati* 
ludes 25° and 35^, we shall find parts extremely similar in all their 
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conditions, yet it would not be possible to point out three faunas 
and floras more utterly dissimilar. Or, again, we may compare the 
productions of South America soulh of lat. 35° with those north of 
25°, which consequently are separated by a space of ten degrees 
of latitude and are exposed to considerably different conditions, yet 
they are incomparably more closely related to each other than they 
are to the productions of Australia or Africa under nearly the same 
climate. Analogous fac's could bo given with respect to the inha- 
bitants of the sea. 

A second great fact which strikes us in our general review is, 
tliat barriers of any kind, or obstacles to free migration, are related 
in a close and important manner to the differences between the 
productions of various regions. We see this in the great difference 
in nearly all the terrestrial productions of the New and Old Worlds, 
excepting in the northern parts, where the land almost joins, and 
where, under a slightly different climate, there might have been 
free migration for the northern temperate forms, as there now is for 
the strictly arctic productions. We see the same fact in the great 
difference between the inhabitants of Australia, Africa, and South 
America under the same latitude ; for these countries are almost as 
much isolated from each other as is possible. On each continent, 
also, we see the same £Eict ; for on the opposite sides of lofty and 
continuous mountain-ranges, of great deserts, and even of large 
rivers, we find different productions; though as motmtain-chains, 
deserts, &c., are not as impassable, or likely to have endured so 
lonjr, as the oceans s< parating continents, the differences are very 
inferior in degree to those characteristic of distinct continents. 

Turning to the sea, we find the same law. The marine inha- 
bitants of the eastern and western shores of South America are 
very distinct, with extremely few shells, crustaoea or echinoder- 
mata in common ; but Dr. GUnther has recently shown that about 
thirty per cent, of the tishcs are the same on the oppositn sides 
of the isthmus of Tannma; and this fact has led naturalists to 
believe that the isthmus was formerly open. Westward of the 
shores of America, a wide siace of ojxjn ocean extends, with not 
an island as a halting-place for emigrants ; here we have a barrier 
of another kind, and as soon as tliis is passed we meet in the eastern 
islands of the Pacific with another and totally distinct fauna. So 
that three marine faunas range far northward and southward in 
parallel lines not far from each other, under corresponding climates , 
but from being separated from each other by impassable barriers, 
either of land or open sea, they are almost wholly distinct. On the 
other hand, pi-ocecding still ferther westward from th« easteyn 
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islands of the tropical parts of the Pacific, we encounter no im 
passable barrierB» and we have innumerable islands as halting 
places, or continuous coasts, until, after trayelling oyer a hemisphere^ 
we come to the shores of Africa ; and oyer this vast space we meet 
with no well-defined and distinct marine (aunas. Although so few 
marine animals are common to the above-named three approximate 
faunas of intern and Western America and the eantem Pacific 
islands, yet many fishes range from the Pacific into the Indian 
Ocean, and many shells are common to the eastern islands of the 
Pacific and the eastern shores of Africa on almost exactly opposite 
meridians of longitude. 

A third great fact, partly included in the foregoing statement, is 
the affinity of the productions of the same continent or of the same 
sea, though the species themselves are distinct at difierent pointa 
aud stations. It is a law of the widest generality, and every con- 
tinent offers innumerable instances. Nevertheless the naturalist^ in 
travelling, for instance, from north to south, neyer fails to be struck 
by the manner in which successive groups of beings, specifically 
distinct, though nearly related, replace each other. He bears from 
clusely allied, yet distinct kinds of birds, notes nearly similar, and 
sees their nests similarly constructed, but not quite alike, with eggs 
coloured in nearly the same manner, llie plains near the Straits d 
Magellan are inhabited by one species of Rhea (American ostrich), 
and northward the plains of La Plata by another species of the same 
genus; and not by a true ostrich or emu, like those inhabiting 
Africa and Australia under the same latitude. On these same plaint 
of La Plata, we see the agouti and bizcacha, animals haying nearly 
the same habits as our hares and rabbits and belonging to the same 
order of Rodents, but they plainly display an American type of 
smicture. We ascend the lofty p^s of the Cordillera, and we find 
an alpine species of bizcacha; we look to the waters, and we do not 
find the beaver or musk-rat, but the coypu and capybara, rodents 
of the S. American type. Innumerable other instances could be 
given. If we look to the islands off the American shore, however 
much tbey may differ in geological structure, the inhabitants are 
sssentially American, though they may be all peculiar species. We 
m.iy look back to past ages, as shown in the last chapter, and we 
find American types then prevailing on the American continent and 
in the American seat. We see in these facts some deep organic 
bond, throughout space and time, over the same areas of land and 
water, independently of physical conditions. The naturalist musi 
be dull, who is not led to inquire what this bond ifc. 

The bond is simply inheritance, that cause which alone, us Ux aft 
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we positively know, produces organiioiis quite like each other, or, 
•8 we see in the case of varieties, nearly alike. The dissimilarity of 
the inhabitants of different regions may be attributed to modification 
thfongh variation and natural selection, and probably in a sub- 
ordinate degree to the definite infinence of different physical con- 
ditions. The degrees of dissimilarity will depend on the migration 
of the more dominant forms of life from one region into another 
having bc^i more or less effectually prevented, at periods more or 
less remote ;— on the nature and nnmb^ of the former immigrants j 
— and on the action of the inhabitants on each other in leading to 
the preecrvation of different modifications ; the relation of or<;anism 
to organism in the struggle for life being, as I have already often 
femarkod, the most important of all relations. 1 hus tlie high im- 
portance of barriers comes into play by checking migration ; as does 
time for the slow process of modification through natural selection. 
Widely-ranging species, abounding in individuals, which have already 
triumphed over many competitors in their own widely-extended 
homes, will have the best chance of seizing on new places, when they 
spread into new countries. In their new homes they will be ex- 
posed to new conditions, and will frequently undergo further modi- 
fication and improvement; and thus they will become still further 
victorious, and will produce groups of modified descendants. On this 
principle of inheritance with modification, we can understand how it 
is that sections of genera, whole genera, and even families, are con- 
fined to the same areas, as is so oommonly and notoriously the case. 

There is no evidence, as was remarked in the last chapter, of the 
existence of any law of necessary development. As the variability 
of each species is an independent property, and will be taken advan- 
tage of by natural selection, only so far as it profits each individual 
in its complex struggle for life, so the amount of modification in 
different species will be no uniform quantity. 1 f a number of q)ecieB, 
after having long competed with each other in their old home, were 
to migrate in a body into a new and afterwards isolated country, 
they would be little liable to modification ; for neither migration 
nor isolation in themselves effect anything. These principles come 
into play only by bringing organisms into new relations with each 
other, and in a lesser degree with the surrounding physical conditions. 
As we have seen in the last chapter that some forms have retained 
nearly the same character from an enormously remote geological 
period, so certain species have migrated over vast spaces, and have 
not become greatly or at all modified. 

According to these views, it is obvious that the several species of 
ihe saoM genus, though inhabiting the most distant quarteni of thi 
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world, must originally have proceeded from the same souitw, as they 
are descended from the same progenitor. In the case of thoee 
ipecies, which have undergone during whole geological periods little 
modification, there is not much difficulty in believing that they have 
migrated from the same region ; for during the vast geographical 
and climatal changes which have supervened since ancient times, 
almost any amount of migration is possible. But in many other 
cases, in which we have reason to believe that the species of a genus 
have been produced within comparatively recent times, there is 
great difficulty on this head. It is also obvious that the individuals 
of the same species, though now inhabiting distant and isolated 
regions, must have proceeded from one spt, where their parants 
were first produced: for, as has been explained, it is incredible that 
Individuals identically the same should have been pr<5duced from 
parents specifically distinct. — ^ ' 

Single Centres of supposed Crettion, — We are thus brought to 
the question which has been largely discussed by naturalists, namely, 
whether s^xicies have been created at one or more points of the 
e:\rth*s surface. Undoubtedly there are many cases of extreme 
difficulty in understanding how the same species could possibly 
liave migrated from some one point to the several distant and isolated 
ixjints, where now found. Nevertheless the simplicity of the view 
that each species was first produced within a single region captivates 
the mind. He who rejects it, rejects the vera causa of ordinary 
generation with subsequent migration, and calls in the agency of a 
miracle. It is universally admitted, that in most cases the area 
inhabited by a species is continuous; and that when a plant or 
animal inhabits two points so distant fix>m each other, or with au 
interval of such a nature, that the space could not have been easily 
passed over by migmtion, the fact is given as something remarkable 
and exceptional. The incapacity of migrating across a wide sea is 
more clear in the case of terrestrial mammals than perhaps with any 
other organic beings; and, accordingly, we find no inexplicable 
instances of the same mammals inhabiting distant points of the 
world. No geologist feels any difficulty in Great Britain possessing 
the same quadrupeds with the rest of Europe, for they were no 
doubt once united. But if the same species can be produced at two 
separate points, why do we nob find a single mammal common to 
Europe and Austi-alia or South America ? The conditions of life 
are nearly the sanio, so that a multitude of European animals and 
plants have become naturalised in America and Australia ; and some 
of the aboriginal plants are iaentically the same at these distant 
points of the northern and southern hemispheres ? The answer, m 
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J believe, is, that mammals have not been able to migrate, whereas 
some plants, from their variod means of dispersal, have migrated 
across the wide and broken interspaces. The great and striking 
influence of barriers of all kinds, is intelligible only on the view 
that the great majority of species have been produced on one side, 
and have not been able to migrate to the opposite side. Some few 
families, many sub-families, very many genera, and a still gieatei 
number of sections of genera, are confined to a single region : and 
it has been observed by several naturalists, that the most natural 
genera, or those genera in which the species are most closely related 
to each other, are generally confined to the same country, or if they 
have a wide range that their range is continuous. What a strange 
anomaly it would be, if a directly opposite rule were to prevail, 
when we go down one step lower in the series, namely, to the 
Jidividuals of the same species, and these had not been, at least at 
first, confined to some one region ! 

Hence it seems to me, as it has to many other naturalists, that 
the view of each species having been produced in one area alone, 
amd having subsequently migrated from that area as far as its 
powers of migration and subsistence under past and present con- 
ditions permitted, is the most probable. Undoubtedly many cases 
occur, in which we cannot explain how the same species could have 
passed from one point to the other. But the geographical and 
climatal changes, which have certainly occurred within recent 
geological times, must have rendered discontinuous the formerly 
continuous range of many species. So that we are reduced to con- 
sider whether the exceptions to contlnaity of range are so numerous 
and of so grave a nature, that wo ou^^ht to give up the belief, 
rendered probable by general considerations, that each species ha<4 
been produced within one area, and has migrated thence as far as it 
could. It would be hopelessly tedious to discuss all the exceptional 
cases of the same species, now living at distant and separated points, 
nor do I for a moment pretend that any explanation could be offered 
of majy instances. But, after some preliminary remarks, I will 
discuss a few of the most striking classes of facts; namely, the 
existence of the same species on the summits of distant mountain- 
ranges, and at distant points in the arctic and antarctic regions ; and 
secondly (in the following chapter), the wide distribution of fresh- 
water productions ; and thirdly, the occurrence of the same terrestrial 
Bpecies on islands and on the nearest mainland, though separated by 
hundreds of miles of open sea. If the existence of the same species 
at distant and isolated points of the earth's surface, can in many 
distances be explained on the view of each species having migrated 
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from a single birthplace ; then, oonsideria^ oar ignorance with re- 
spect to former climatal and geographical chanites and to the variooa 
occasional means of transport, the belief that a single birthpUoe ia 
the law, seems to me incomparably the safest. 

In discussing this subject, we shall be enabled at the same time 
to consider a point equally important fur us, namely, whether the 
several species of a genus, which must on our theory all be descended 
from a common progenitor, can have migrated, undergoing modi- 
fication during their migration, from some one lurea. If, when most 
of the species inhabiting one region are different from those of 
another region, though closely allied to them, it can be shown that 
migration from the one region to the other has probably occurred 
at some former period, our general view will be much strengthened ; 
for the explanation is obvious on the principle of d<>8cent with modi* 
fication. A volcanic islind, for instance, upheaved and formed at 
the distance of a few hundr^ls of miles from a continent, would 
probably receive from it in the course of time a few colonists, 
and their descendants, though modified, would still be related by 
inheritance to the inhabitants of ihat continent. Cases of this 
nature are common, and are, as we shall hereailer see, inexplicable 
on the theory of independent creation. This view of the relation of 
the 8f»ecics of one region to those of another, does not differ much 
from that advanced by Mr. Wallace, who concludes that "every 
species has come into existence coincident both in space and time 
with a ])re-existing closely allied spooies.* And it is now well 
known that be attributes this coincidence to descent with modi- 
fication. 

The question of single or multiple centres of creation differs 
from another though allied question, — namely, whether all the 
individuals of the same species are descended from a single pair, or 
single hermaphrodite, or whether, as some authors suppose, from 
many individuals simultaneously created. With organic beings 
which never intercross, if such exist, each species must be de» 
scended from a succession of modified varieties, that have sup- 
planted each other, but have never blendjd with other individuals 
or varieties of the same species ; so that, at each succes>ive stage 
of modification, all the individuals of the same form will be de- 
scended from a single parent. But in the great majority of cases, 
namely, with all organisms which habitually unite for each birtn, 
or which occasionally intercross, the individuak of the same species 
inhabiting the same area will be kept nearly uniform by inter- 
crossing; so that many individuals will go on simultaneously 
changing, and the whole asoount of modification at each stage will 
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not be due to descent from a single parent. To illustrate wh»t 
I mean : our English raoe^horses differ from the horses of every 
other breed ; but they do not owe their difference and si^)eriorit7 
to descent from any single pair, but to continued care in the 
selecting and training of many individuals during each generation. 

Before discussing the three classes of fsicts, which I have selected 
as presenting the greatest amount of difficulty on the theory of 
** single centres of creation," I must say a few words on the means 
ol dispersal 

Means (/Dispersal. 

Sir C. Lyell and other authors have ably treated this subject. 
I can give here only the briefest abstract of the more important facts. 
Change of climate must have had a powerful influence on migration. 
A region now impassable to certain organisms from the nature of 
its climate, might have been a high road for migration, when the 
climate was different. I shall, however, presently have to discuss 
this branch of the subject in some detaiL Changes of level in the 
land must also have been hi^ly influential: a narrow isthmus 
now separates two marine faunas ; submerge it, or let it formerly 
have been submerged, and the two faunaa will now blend together, 
or may form^ly have blended. Where the sea now extends, land 
may at a fonner period have connected islands or possibly even 
continents together, and thus have allowed terrestrial productions 
to pass from one to the other. No geologist disputes that great 
mutations of level have occurred within the period of existing 
organisms. Edward Forbes insisted that all the islands in the 
Atlantic must have been recently connected with Europe or Africa, 
and Europe likewise with America. Other authors have thus 
hypothetically bridged over every ocean, and united almost every 
island to some mainland. If indeed the arguments used by Forbes 
are to be trusted, it must be admitted that scarcely a single island 
exists which has not recently been united to some continent. This 
view cuts the Gknrdian knot of the dispersal of the same species to 
the most distant points, and removes many a difficulty ; but to the 
best of my judgment we are not authorized in admitting such 
enormous geographical changes within the period of existing species. 
It seems to me that we have abundant evidence of great oscillations 
in the level of the land or sea; but not of such vast changes in the 
pontion and extension of our continents, as to have united them 
within the recent period to each other and to the several intervening 
eceanic islands. I freely admit the former existenoe of many islands, 
iK>w buried beneath the sea, which may have served as halting- 
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places for plants and for many animals during their migration. In 
the coral-f)roducing oceans such sunken islands are now marked by 
rings of coral or atolls standing over them. Whenever it is fully 
admitted, as it will some day be, that each species has proceedco 
from a single birthplace, and when in the course of time we know 
something definite about the means of distribution, we shall be 
enabled to speculate with security on the former extension of the 
land. But I do not believe that it will ever be proved that within 
the recent period most of our continents which now stand quite 
separate, have been continuously, or almost continuously united 
with each other, and with the many existing oceanic islands. 
Several facts in distribution, — such as the great difference in the 
marine faunas on the o[»posite sides of almost every continent, — 
the close relation of the tertiary inhabitants of several lands and 
even seas to their present inhabitants, — the degree of afiBnity be- 
tween the mammals inhabiting islands with those of the nearest 
continent, being in part determined (as we shall hereafter see) by 
the depth of the intervening ocean, — these- and other such facts are 
opposed to the admission of such prodigious geographical revolutions 
within the recent period, as are necessary on the view advanced by 
Forbes and admitted by his followers. The nature and relative pro- 
portions of the inhabitants of oceanic islands are likewise opposed 
to the belief of their former continuity with continents. Nor does 
the almost universally volcanic composition of such islands favour 
the admission that they are the wrecks of sunken continents ;— if 
they had originally existed as continental mountain-ranges, some at 
least of the islands would have been foiined, like other mountain- 
summits, of granite, metamorphic schists, old fossiliferous and other 
rocks, instead of consisting of mere piles of volcanic matter. 

I must now say a few words on what are called accidental means, 
but which more properly should be called occasional means of dis- 
tribution. I sliall here confine myself to plants. In botanical 
works, this or that plant is often stated to be iH adapted for wide 
dissemination ; but the greater or less facilities for transport across 
the sea may be said to be almost wholly unknown. Until I tried, 
with Mr. Berkeley's aid, a few experiments, it was not even known 
now far seeds could resist the injurious action of sea- water. To 
my surprise 1 found that out of 87 kinds, 64 germinated after an 
immersion of 28 days, and a few survived an immersion of 137 
days. It deserves notice that certain orders were far more injured 
than others : nine Leguminosxe were tried, and, with one exception^ 
they resisted the salt-water badly ; seven species of the allied orders, 
HydiophyllaoeflB and Polcmoniaceae, were all killed by a montb'f 
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immersion. For convenience' sake I chiefly tried small seeds, 
without the capsule or fruit ; and as all of these sank in a few days, 
they could not have been floated across wide spaces of the sea, 
whether or not they were injured by the salt-water. Afterwards 
I tried some larger fruits, capsules, &c., and some of these floated 
for a long time. It is well kuown what a difference there is in the 
buoyancy of green and seasoned timber ; and it occurred to me that 
floods would often wash into the sea dried plants or branches with 
seed-capsules or Iruit attached to them. Hence I was led to dry the 
stems and branches of 94 plants with ripe fruit, and to place them 
on sea-water. The majority sank quickly, but some which, whilst 
green, floated for a very short time, when dried floatetl much longer ; 
ibr instance, rii>e hazel-nuts sank immediately, but when dried 
they floated for 90 days, and afterwards when pUnted germinated ; 
an asparagus-plant with ripe berries floated for 23 days, when dried 
it floated for b5 days, and the seeds afterwards germinated ; the 
ripe seeds of Helosciadium sank in two days, when dried they 
floated for above 90 days, and afterwards germinated. Altogether, 
out of the 94 dried plants, 18 floated for above 28 days; and 
fome of the 18 floated for a very much longer period. 80 that as 
If kinds of seeds germinated after an inmiersion of 28 days ; and 
as if distinct species with ripe fruit (but not all the same species 
as in the foregoing experiment) floated, after being dried, for above 
28 days, we may conclude, as far as anything can be inferred from 
these scanty facts, that the seeds of -5^*0 kinds of plants of any 
country might be floated by sea-currents during 28 days, and would 
retain their power of germination. In Johnston^s Physical Atlas, 
the average rate of the several Atlantic currents is 33 miles per 
diem (some currents running at the rate of 60 miles per diem) ; on 
this average, the seeds of -^^ plants belonging to one country 
might be floated across 924 miles of sea to another country, and 
when stranded, if blown by an inland gale to a favourable sit)t, 
would germinate. 

Subsequently to my experiments, M. Martens tried similar ones, 
but in a much better manner, for he placed the seeds in a box in 
the actual sea, so that they were alternately wet and exposed to the 
air like really floating plants. He tried 98 seeds, mostly diflerent 
from mine ; but he chose many large fruits and likewise seeds from 
plants which live near the sea ; and this would have favoured both 
the average length of their flotation and their resistance to the 
injurious action of the salt-water. On the other hand, he did not 
prerioiisly dry the plants or branches with the fruit ; and this, as 
ire have seen, would have caused some of- them to have floated 
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mnch lougor. llie result was that \\ of his seeds of difierent 
finds floated for 42 days, and were then capable of germination. 
But I do not dvubt that plants exposed to the waves would float 
for a less time t^n those protected from violent movement as in 
our experiments. Therefore it would perha))s be safer to assume 
that the seeds of about -^ plants of a flora, after having been 
dried, could be floated across a space of sea 900 miles in width, and 
would then germinate, llie fact of the larger fruits often floating; 
longer than the small, is interesting ; as pluits with large seeds or 
fruit which, as A I ph. de GandoUe has shown, generally have re- 
stricted ranges, could hardly be transported by any other meauM. 

Seeds may be occasionally transported in anotlicr manner. Drift 
timber is thrown up on most islands, even on those in the midst 
of the widest oceans ; and the natives of the coral-islands in the 
Pacific procure stones for their tools, solely from the roots of drifted 
trees, these stones being a valuable royal tax. I find that when 
irregularly shaped stones are embedded in the roots of tt^es, small 
parcels of earth are frequently enclosed in their interstices and 
behind them, — so perfectly that not a particle couM be washed away 
during the longest transport : out of one small portion of eanh 
thus completely enclosed by the roots of an oak about 50 years old, 
three dicotyledonotis plants germinated : I am certain of the accu- 
racy of this observation. Again, I can show that the carcases <^ 
birds, when floating on the sea, sometimes escape being immediately 
devoured : and many kinds of seeds in the crops of floating birds 
long retain their vitality : peas and vetches, for instance, are killed 
by even a few days' immersion in sea-water ; but some taken out 
of the crop of a pigeon, which had floated on artitioial searwater for 
dO days, to my surprise nearly all germinated. 

Living birds can hardly fail to be highly effective agents in the 
transportation of seeda I could give many facts showing how 
frequently birds of many kinds are blown by gales to vast ^stances 
across the ocean. We may safely assume that under such drcum* 
stances their rate of flight would often be 35 miles an hour; and 
some authors have given a far higher estimate. I have never seen 
an instance of nutritious seeds passing through the intestines of 
a bird ; but hard seeds of fruit pass nninjured through even the 
digestive organs of a turkey. In the course of two months, I picked 
up in my garden 12 kimui of seeds, out of the excrement of small 
birds, and these seemed perfect, and some of them, which were 
tried, germinated. But the following fact is more important : the 
Mops of Mrds do not secrete gastric juice, and do not, as I know by 
fcritl» injure in the least the germination of seeds ; now, after a \M 
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f ns found and devoured a large supply of food, it is poaitiyelj 
isBerted that all the grains do not pass into the gizzard for twelve 
or even eighteen hours. A bird in this interval might easily be 
blown to the distance of 500 miles, and hawks are known to look 
out for tired birds, and the contents of their torn cropa might thus 
readily get scattered. Some hawks and owls bolt their prey whole, 
and, after an i:iter\'al of from twelve to twenty hours, disgorge 
pellets, which, as I know from experiments made in the Zoological 
Gardens, include seeds capable of germination. Some seeds of the 
oat, wheat, millet, canary, hemp, clover, and beet genninated after 
having been from twelve to twenty-one houra in the stomachs of 
different birds of prey; and two seeds of beet grew after ha vino 
been thus retained for two days and fourteen hours. Fresh-water 
fish, I find, eat seeds of many land and water plants: fish are 
frequently devoured by birds, and thus the seeds might be tran»- 
ported from place to place. I forced many kinds of seeds into the 
stomachs of dead fish, and then gave their bodies to fishing-eagles, 
storks, and pelicans ; these birds, after an interval of many hours, 
either rejected the seeds in pellets or passed them in their excre- 
ment ; and several of these seeds retained the power of germination. 
Certain seeds, however, were always killed by this process. 

Locusts are sometimes blown to great distances from the land ; I 
myself caught one 370 miles from the coast of Africa, and have 
heard of others caught at greater distances. The Rev. R. T. Lowe 
faiformed Sir 0. Lyell that in November 1844 swarms of locusts 
visited the island of Madeira. They were in ootintless numbers, as 
thick as the flakes of snow in the heaviest snowstorm, and extended 
Upwards as far as could be seen with a telescope. During two or 
three days they slowly careered roand and round in an immense 
ellipse, at least five or six miles in diameter, and at night alighted 
on the taller trees, which were completely coated with them. They 
then disappeared over the sea, as suddenly as they had appeared, 
and have not since visited the island. Now, in parts of Natal it is 
believed by some fe^rmers, though on insnfiBcient evidence^ that 
injurious seeds are introduced into their grass-land in the dung left 
by the great flights of locusts which often visit that cocntry. In 
consequence of this belief Mr. Weale sent me in a letter a small 
packet of the dried pellets, out of which I extracted under the 
microscope several seods, and raised from them seven grass plants, 
belonging to two species, of two genera. Hence a swum of locusts, 
such as that which visited Madeira, might readily be the means o< 
introducing several kinds of plants into an island lying far from tiN 
tiainlaud 
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Although the heaks and feet of birds are generally clean, earth 
Bometimes adheres to them : in one case 1 removed sixty-one grainsi 
and in another case twenty-two grains of dry argillaceous earth 
from the foot of a partridge, and in the earth there was a pebble aa 
large as the seed of a vetch. Here is a better case : the 1^ of a 
woodcock was sent to me by a friend, with a little cake of dry earth 
attached to the shank, weighing only nine grains ; and this con- 
tained a seed of the toad-rush (Juncus bufonius) which germinated 
and flowered. Mr. Swaysland, of Brighton, who during the last 
forty years has paid close attention to our migratory birds, informs 
me that he has often shot wagtails (Motacillaa), wheateare, and whin- 
chats (Saxicolas), on their first arrival on our shores, before they 
had alighted ; and he has several times noticed little cakes of earth 
attached to their feet. Many facts could be given showing how 
generally soil is charged with seeds. For instance, Prof. Newton 
sent me the leg of a red-legged partridge (Caocabis rufa) wi,ich had 
been wounded and could not fly, with a ball of hard earth adhering 
to it, and weighing six and a half ounces. The earth had been 
kept lor three years, but when broken, watered and placed under a 
bell glass, no less than 82 plants sprung from it : these consisted of 
12 nionocotyledons, includdng the common oat, and at least one 
kind of grass, and of 70 dicotyledons, which consisted, judging from 
the young leaves, of at least Uirec distinct species. With such fiictj 
before us, can we doubt that tlie many birds which are annually 
blown by gales across great spaces of ocean, and which annually 
migrate — for instance, the millions of quails across the Meditena- 
nean — must occasionally transport a few seeds embedded in dirt 
adhering to their feet or beaks ? But I shall have to recur to thif 
subject. 

As icebergs are known to be sometimes loaded with earth and 
stones, and have even carried brushwood, bones, and the nest of a 
land-bird, it can hardly be doubted that they must occasionally, as 
suggested by Lyell, have transported seeds from one part to another 
of thu arctic and antarctic regions ; and during the Glacial period 
from one part of the now temperate regions to another. In the 
Azores, from the lar};e number of plants common to Europe, in com- 
parison with the species on the other islands of the Atlantic, which 
stand nearer to the mainland, and (as remarked by Mr. H. C. 
Watson) from their somewhat northern character in comparison 
with the latitude, 1 suspected that these islands had been partly 
stocked by ice-borne seeds, diuring the Glacial epoch. At my request 
Bir C. Lyell wrote to M. Hartung to inquire whether he had 
observed orratii; boulUflrs on these islands, and he answered that he 
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iiad found large fragments of granite and other rocks, which do not 
occur in the archipelago. Hence we may safely infer that icebergs 
fonnerly landed their rocky burthens on the shores of these mid- 
ocean islands, and it is at least possible that they may have brcught 
thither some few seeds of northern plants. 

Considering that these several means of transport, and that othei 
means, which without doubt remain to be discovered, have been in 
action year after year for tens of thousands of years, it would, I 
think, be a marvellous fact if many plants had not thus become 
widely transported. These means of transport are sometimes called 
accidental, but this is not strictly correct : the current} of the sea 
are not accidental, nor is the direction of prevalent galea of wind. 
It should be observed that scarcely any means of transport would 
earry seeds for very great distances : for seeds do not retain their 
vitality when exposed for a great length of time to the action of 
sea- water ; nor could they be long carried in the crops or intestines 
of birds. These means, however, would suffice for occasional trans- 
port across tracts of sea some hundred miles in breadth, or from 
island to island, or from a continent to a neighbouring island, but 
not from one distant continent to another. The floras of distant 
continents would not by such means become mingled ; but would 
remain as distinct as they now are. The currents, from their 
course, would never bring seeds from North America to Britain, 
though they might and do bring seeds from the West Indies to our 
western shores, where, if not killed by their very long immersion in 
salt water, they could not endure our climate. Almost every year, 
one or two land-birds are blown across the whole Atlantic Ocean, 
from North America to the western shores of Ireland and England ; 
but seeds could be transported by these rare wanderers only by 
one means, namely, by dirt adhering to their feet or beaks, which is 
in itself a rare accident Even in this case, how small would be the 
chance of a seed falling on favourable soil, and coming to maturity ! 
But it would be a great error to argue that because a well-stocked 
island, like Great Britain, has not, as far as is known (and it would 
be very difficult to prove this), received within the last few centu- 
ries, through occasional means of transport, immigrants from Euro| 
or any other continent, that a poorly-stocked island, though stand- 
ing more remote from the mainland, would not receive colonists by 
similar means. Out of a hundred kinds of seeds or animals trans- 
ported to an island, even if far less well- stocked than Britain, per- 
haps not more than one would be so well fitted to its new home, as 
(0 become natiu:alised. But this is no valid argument against what 
would be effected by occasional means of trans|)ort, during the long 
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lapse of geological time, whilst the island was being upheaved, and 
before it had become fully stocked with inhabitants. On almoat 
bare land, with few or no destnictive insects or birds Hying there^ 
nearly every seed which chanced to arrive, if fitted for the climate^ 
would germinate and siu'vive. 

Dispergal during the Olacial Period, 
llie identity of many plants and animals, on mountain-summits^ 
separated from each other by hundreds of miles of lowlands, where 
Alpine species could not possibly exist, is one of the most striking 
cases known of the same species living at distant points, without 
the apparent possibility of their having migrated from one point 
to the other. It is indeed a remarkable fact to see so many plants 
of the same species living on the snowy regions of the Alps or 
Pyrenees, and in the extreme northern parts of Europe ; but it is 
far more remiurkable, that the plants on the White Mountains, in 
the United States of America, are all the same with those of 
Labrador, and nearly all the same, as we hear from Asa Gray, with 
those on the loftiest mountains of Europe. Even as long ago as 
1747, such facts led Gmelin to conclude that the same species must 
have been independently created nt many distinct points ; and we 
nii^ht have remained in tltis same belief, had not Agassiz and 
others called vivid attention to the Glacial period, whjch, as we 
shall immediately see, affords a simple explanation of ^ese facts. 
We have evidence of almost every conceivable kind, organic and 
inorganic, that, within a very rocent geological period, central 
Europe and North America suffered under an arctic climate. The 
ruins of a house burnt by fire do not tell their tale more plainly 
than do the mountains of Scotland and Wales, with their scored 
flanks, polished surfaces, and perched boulders, of the icy streams 
with which their valleys were lately filled. So greatly has the 
climate of Europe changed, that in Northern Italy, gigantic moraines, 
left by old glaciers, are now clothed by the vine and maixe. Through- 
out a large part of the United States, erratic boulders and scored 
rocks plainly reveal a former cold period. 

The former influence of the glacial climate on the distribution of 
the inhabitants of Europe, as explained by Edward Forbes, is sub- 
stantially as follows. But we shall follow the changes more readily, 
by supposing a new glacial period slowly to come on, and then 
pass away, as formerly occurred. As the cold came on, and as 
each more southern zone became fitted for the inhabitants of the 
north, these would take the places of the former inhaHtants of 
the temperate regions. The latter, at the same time, would traviil 
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!driher and further southward, unless they were stopped by harncrs, 
in which case they would perish. The mountains would becoma 
covered with snow and ice, and their former Alpine inhabitants 
would descend to the plains. By the time that the cold had reached 
its maximum, we should have an arctic fauna and flora, coverii«g 
the central parts of Europe, as far south as the Alps and Pyrenees, 
and even stretching into Spain. The now temperate regimis of the 
United States would likewise be covered by arctic plants and ani- 
mals and these would be nearly the same with those of Europe ; for 
the present circumpolar inhabitants, which we suppose to have every- 
where travelled southward, are remarkably uniform round the world. 

As the warmth returned, the arctic forms would retreat nortb- 
wanl, closely followed up in their retreat by the productions of the 
more temperate regions. And as the snow melted from the bascn 
of the mountains, the arctic forms would seize on the cleared 
and thawed ground, alwa3rs ascending, as the warmth increased and 
the snow still further disappeared, higher and higher, whilst their 
brethren were pursuing their northern journey. Hence, when the 
warmth had fully returned, the same species, wliich had lately 
lived together on the European and North American lowlandsi 
would again be found in the arctic regions of the Old and New 
Worlds, aud on many isolated mountain-summits far distant from 
each other. 

Thus we can understand the identity of many plants at points 
so immensely remote as the mountains of the United States a:nd 
those of Europe. We can thus also understand the fact that the 
Alpine plants of each mountain-range are more especially related 
to the arctic forms living due north or nearly due north of them t 
for the first migration when the cokL came on, and the re-migration 
on the returning warmth, would generally hav« been due south and 
north. The Alpine plants, for example, of Scotland, as remarked 
by Mr. H. 0. Watson, and those of the Pyrenees, as remarked by 
Bamond, are more especially allied to the plants of northern Scandi- 
navia ; those of the United States to I^brador ; those of the moun* 
tains of Siberia to the arctic regions of that country. These views, 
grounded as they are on the perfectly well-ascertained occurrence of 
a former Qlacial period, seem to me to explain in so satisfactory a 
manner the present distribution of the Alpine and Arctic produc- 
tions of Europe and America, that when in other regions we find 
the same species on distant mountain-summits, we may almost 
eondude, without other evidence, that a colder climate formerly 
permitted their migration across the intervening lowlands, now 
become too warm for their existence. 
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As the arctic forms moved first southward and afterwards back- 
wards to the north, in unison with the chan^ng climate, they wil] 
Dot have been exposed during their long migrations to any great 
diversity of temperature; and as they all migrated in a body 
together, their mutual relations will not have been much disturbed. 
Uencc, in accordance wich the principles inculcated in this volume, 
these forms will not have been liable to much modification. But 
with the Ali)ine productions, left isolated from the moment of the 
returning warmth, first at the bases and ultimately on the summits 
of the mountains, the case will have been somewhat difiercnt; for 
it is not likely that all the same arctic species will have been left 
on mountain-ranges far distant from each other, and have survived 
there ever since; they will also in all probability, have become 
miugled with ancient Alpine species, which must have existed od 
the mountains before the commencement of the Glacial epoch, and 
which during the coldest perioil will have been temporarily driven 
down to the plains ; they will, also, have been subsequently ex- 
posed to somewhat different climatal influences. Their mutual rela- 
tions will thus have been in some degree disturbed; consequently 
they will have been liable to modification; and they have been 
modified ; for if we compare the present Alpine plants and animals 
of the several great European mountain-ranges one with another, 
though many of the species remain identically the same, some 
exist as varieties, some as doubtful forms or sub-species, and 
some as distinct yet closely allied species representing each other 
ou the several ranges. 

In the foregoing illustration I have assumed that at the com- 
mencement of our imaginary Glacial period, the arctic productions 
were as uniform round the polar regions as they are at the present 
day. But it is also necessary to assume that many sub-arctic and 
some few temperate forms were the same round the world, for 
some of the species which now exist on the lower mountain-slopes 
and on the plains of North America and Europe are the same; 
and it may be asked how I account for this degree of uniformity 
in the sub-arctic and temperate forms round the world, at the 
commencement of the real Glacial period. At the present day, 
the sub-arctic and northern temperate productions of the Old 
and New Worlds are separated from each other by the whole 
Atlantic Ocean and by the northern part of the Pacific. During 
the Glacial period, when the inhabitants of the Old and New 
Worlds lived farther southwards than they do at present, they 
must have been still more completely separated from each other 
by wider spaces cf ocean ; sc that it may well be asked how the 
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species could then or previously have enten d the two con- 
tinents. The explanation, 1 believe, lies in the nature of the 
climate before the commencement of the Glacial period. At this, 
the newer Pliocene period, the njajority of the inhabitants of the 
world were specificaily the same as now, and we have good reason 
to believe that the climate was warmer than at the present day. 
Hence we may suppose that the organisms which now live under 
latitude 60°, lived during the Pliocene period farther north under the 
Polar Circle, in latitude 66°-67° ; and that the {jresent arctic pro- 
ductions then lived on the broken land still nearer to the pole. 
Now, if we look at a terrestrial globe, we see under the Polar Circle 
that there is almost continuous land from western Europe, through 
Siberia, to eastern America. And this continuity of the circum- 
polar land, with the consequent freedom under a more favourable 
climate for intermigration, will account for the supposed uniformity 
of the sub-arctic and temperate productions of the Old and New 
Worlds, at a period anterior to the Glacial epoch. 

Believing, from reasons before alluded to, that our continents 
have long remained in nearly the same relative position, though 
subjected to great oscillations of level, I am strongly inclined to 
extend the above view, and to infer that during some still earlier 
and still warmer period, such as the older Pli(K5ene period, a large 
number of the same plants and animals inhabited the almost 
continuous circumpolar land ; and that these plants and animals, 
both in the Old and New Worlds, began slowly to migrate south- 
wards as the climate became less warm, long before the commence- 
ment of the Glacial period. We now see, as I believe, their 
descendants, mostly in a modified condition, in the central parts 
of Europe and the United States. On this view we can under- 
stand the relationsliip with very little identity, between the pro- 
ductions of North America and Europe, — a relationship which is 
highly remarkable, considering the distance of the two areas, and 
their separation by the whole Atlantic Ocean. We can further 
understand the singular fact remarked on by several observers 
that the productions of Europe and America during the later 
tertiary stages were more closely related to each other than they 
are at the present time; for during these warmer periods the 
northern parts of the Old and New Worlds will have been almos 
Dontinuously imited by land, serving as a bridge, since renderud 
impassable by cold, for the intermigration of their inhabitants. 

During the slowly decreasing warmth of the Pliocene period, as 
toon as the species in common, which inhabited the New and Old 
Worldly migrated south of the Polar Circle, they will have be^n 
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oompletely cut off from each other. This septtniiion, as far as the 
more temi)erate productions are concerned, must have taken place 
long ages a*40. As the plants and animals migrated southward, 
thf^y will have ht-come mingled in the one great region ¥nth the 
native American productions, and would have had to compete 
with them ; and in the other great region, with those of the Old 
World. Consequently we have here everything favourable for 
much modification, — for far more modification than with the 
Alpine productions, left isolated, within a much more recent 
period, on the several mountain-ranges and on the arctic lands 
of Europe and N. America. Hence it has come, that when we 
oompare the now living productions of the temperate regions of 
the New and Old Worlds, we find very few identical species (though 
Asa Gray has lately shown that more plants are identical than was 
formerly supposed), but we find in every great class many forms, 
which some naturalists rank as geographical races, and others as dis- 
tinct species ; and a host of closely allied or representative forms 
which are ranked by all naturalists as specifically distinct 

As on the land, so in the waters of the sea, a slow southern 
migration of a marine fauna, which, during the Pliocene or even a 
somewhat earlier period, was nearly uniform along the continuous 
shores of the Polar Circle, will account, on the theory of modifica- 
tion, fur many closely allied forms now living in marine areas oom- 
pletely sundered. 1 hus, 1 think, we can understand the presence 
of some closely allied, still existing and extinct tertiary forms, on 
the eastern and western shores of temperate North America ; and 
the still more striking fact of many closely allied crustaceans (as 
described in Dana's admirable work), some fi}<h and other marine 
animals, inhabiting the Mediterranean and tlie seas of Japan, — 
these two areas being now oompletely separated by the breadth of & 
whole continent and by wide spaces of ocean. 

These cases of close relationship in species either now or formerly 
inhabiting the seas on the eastern and western shores of North 
America, the Mediterranean and Japan, and the temperate lands 
of North America and Europe, are inexplicable on the theory of 
creation. We cannot maintain that such species have been created 
alike, in correspondence with the nearly similar physical conditions 
of the areas ; for if we compare, for instance, certain parts of South 
America with parts of South Africa or Australia, we see countries 
closely similar in all their physical conditions, with their inbab- 
^taiitft utterly dissimilfir. 
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Alternate Olacial Periods in the North and South. 

But we must return to our ]iK>re immediate subject I am oon* 
vinced that Forbes^s view may be Largely extended. In Europe we 
meet with the plainest evidence of the Glacial period, from the 
western shores of Britain to the Onral ranpe, and soutliward to the 
Pyrenees. We may infer from the frozen mammals and nature 
of the mountain vegetation, that biheria was similarly affected. In 
the Lebanon, according to Dr. Hooker, perpetual snow formerly 
covered the central axis, and fed glaciers which rolled 4000 feet 
down the valleys. I'he same observer has recently found great 
moraines at a low level on the Atlas range in N. Africa. Along 
the Himalaya, at points 900 miles apart, glaciers have left the 
marks of their former low descent ; and in Sikkim, Dr. Hooker 
saw maize growing on ancient and gigantic moraines. Southward 
of the Asiatic continent, on the opposite side of the equator, we 
know, from the excellent researches of Dr. J. Haast and Dr. Hector, 
that in New Zealand immense glaciers formerly descended to a 
low level ; and the same plants found by Dr. Hooker on widely 
sefiarated mountams in this island tell the same story of a former 
cold period. From facts communicated to me by the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke, it appears also that there are traces of former placial action 
on the mountains of the south-eastern comer of Australia. 

Looking to America; in the northern half, ice-borne fragments of 
rock have been observed on the eastern side of the continent, as far 
south as laL 36^-37°, and on the shores of the Pacific, where the 
climate is now so different, as far south as lat. 46^ Erratic boulders 
have, also, been noticed on the Rocky Mountains. In the Cor* 
dillera of South America, nearly under the equator, glaciers once 
extended far below their present level In Central Chile I ex- 
amined a vast mound of detritus with great boulders, crossing the 
Portillo valley, which there can hardly be a doubt once formed a 
huge moraine; and Mr. D. Forbes informs me that he found in 
various parts of the Cordillera, from lat. 13^ to 30° S., at about the 
height of 12,000 feet, deeply-furrowed rocks, resembling those with 
which he was familiar in Norway, and likewise great masses of 
detritus, including grooved pebbles. Along this whole space of the 
Cordillera true glaciers do not now exist even at much more con- 
siderable heights. Farther south on both sides of the continent, 
from lat, 41° to the southernmost extremity, we have the clearest 
evidence of former glacial action, in numerous immense l>oulden 
transported for from their parent soiux^e. 

From these several facts namely from the glacial action having 
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DZtonded all round the Dorthem and southern hemispheres — from 
the period having hecn in a geological sense recent in hoth hemi- 
spheres— from its having lasted in both during a great length ol 
time, as may be inferred from the amount of work effected — and 
lastly from glaciers having recently descended to a low level along 
the whob line of the Cordillera, it at one time appeared to me that 
we could not avoid the conclusion that the temperature of the 
whole world had been simultaneously lowered during the Glacial 
period. But now Mr. CroU, in a series of admimMe memoirs, has 
attempted to show that a glacial condition of climate is the result 
of various physical causes, brou^iht into operation by an increase in 
the eccentricity of the earth's orbit. All these causes tend towards 
the same end; but the most powerful appears to be the indirect 
influence of the eccentricity of the orbit upon oceanic currents. 
According to Mr. CroU, cold periods regularly recur every ten or 
fifteen thousand years; and these at long intervals are extremely 
severe, owing to certain contingencies, of which the most important, 
as Sir C. Lyell has shown, is the relative position of the bmd and 
water. Mr. Crull believes that the last great Glacial period occurred 
about 240,000 years ago, and endured with slight alterations of 
climate for about 1G0,000 years. With respect to more ancient 
Glacial periods, several j;eologists are convinced from direct evidence 
that such occumd during the Miocene and Eocene formations, not 
to mention still more ancient formations. But the most important 
result for us, arrived at by Mr. Croll, is that whenever the northern 
hemisphere passes through a cold period, the temperature of the 
southern hemisi)hcre is actually raised, with the winters rendered 
much milder, chiefly through changes in the direction of the ocean- 
ciu-rents. ?o conversely it will be with the northern hemisphere, 
whilst the southern j a.sscs though a glacial period. This conclusion 
throws so much light on geographical distribution that I ara 
strongly inclined to trust in it ; but 1 will first give the facts, which 
demand an exphination. 

In South America, Dr. Hooker has shown that besides many 
clortfly allied species, between forty and fifty of the flowering plants 
of 'J'ierra del Fuego, forming no inconsiderable part of its scanty 
flora, are common to North America and Europe, enormously 
remote as thei>e areas in opposite hemispheres are from each other. 
On the lofty mountains of equatorial America a host of peculiar 
species belonci^iug to European genera occur. On the Organ rooun- 
wiins of Brazil, some few temperate European, some Antarctic, and 
some Andean genera were found by Gardner, whirh do not exist 
In the low intervening hot oountries. On Uie SUla of Caraocatii 
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the illustrious Humboldt long ago found species belonging to geneid 
characteristic of the Cordillera. 

In AfVica, several forms characteristic of Europe and some few 
«epresentatives of the flora of the Cape of Good Hope occur on the 
aiountains of Abyssinia. At the Ca[)e of Good Hope a Tery few 
European species, believed not to have been introduced by man, 
and CQ the mountains several representative European forms are 
found, which have not been discovered in the intertropical parts of 
Africa. Dr. Hooker has also lately shown tbat several of the plants 
living on the upper parts of the lofty island of Fernando Po and on 
the neighbouring Cameroon mountains, in the Gulf of Guinea, are 
closely related to those on the mountains of Abyssinia, and likewise 
to those of temperate Europe. It now also appears, as I hear from 
Dr. Hooker, that some of these same temperate plants have been 
discovered by the Rev. R. T. Lowe on the mountains of the Cape de 
Verde islands. This extension of the same temperate forms, almost 
under the equator, across the whole continent of Africa and to the 
mountains of the Cape de Verde archipelago, is one of the most 
astonishing facts ever recorded in the distribution of plants. 

On the Himalaya, and on the isolated mountain-ranges of the 
peninsula of India, on the hei<>hts of Ceylon, and on the volcanic 
cones of Java, many plants occur, either identically the same or 
representing each other, and at the same time representing plants 
of Europe, not found in the intervening hot lowlands. A list of 
the genera of [)lants collected on the loftier fjcaks of Java, raises 
a picture of a collection made on a hillock in Europe ! Still more 
striking is the fact that peculiar Australian forms are representee, 
by certain plants growing on the summits of the mountains of 
liomeo. Some of these Australian forms, as I hear from Dr. Hooker, 
extend along the heights of the peninsula of MaLicca, and are 
thinly scattered on the one hand over India, and on the other haiul 
as far north as Japan. 

On the southern mountains of Australia, Dr. F. MUller has 
discovered several European 8i)ecies ; other species, not introduced 
by man, occur on the lowlands ; and a long list can be given, as T 
am informed by Dr. Hooker, of European genera, found in Australia 
but not in the intermediate torrid regions. In the admir»ble 
• Introduction to the Flom of New Zealand,' by Dr. Hooker, analo- 
gous and striking facts are given in regard to the plants of that 
large island. Hence we see that certain plants growing on the more 
lofty mountains of the tropics in all parts of the world, and on the 
temperate plains of the north and south, are either tlie same species 
or varieties of the same sf^es. It shouUl, however, be observH 
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that these plants are not strictly arctic forms ; for, as Mr. H. G. 
Watson has remarked, ''in receding from polar towards equatorial 
latitudes, the Alpine or mountain floras really become less and less 
Arctic" Besides these identical and closely allied forms, many 
species inhabiting the same widely sundered areas, belong to genera 
not DOW found in the intermediite tropical lowlands. 

lliese brief remarks apply to plants alone ; but some few analogous 
&cts could be given in regard to terrestrial animals. In marine 
productions, similar cases likewise occur; as an example, I mny 
quote a statement by the highest authority, Prof. Dana, that " it is 
certainly a wonderful fact that New Zealand should have a closer 
resemblance in its Crustacea to Great Britain, its antipode, than to 
any other part of tlie world." Sir J. Richardson, also, spe^iks ot 
the reappearance on the shores of New Zealand, Tasmania, &c^ 
of northern forms of fish. Dr. Hooker Informs me that twenty- 
five species of Algse are common to New Zealand and to EQroi«, 
but have not been found in the intermediate tropical seas. 

From the foregoing facts, namely, the presence of temperate forms 
on the highlands across the whole of eqnatorial Africa, and along 
the Peninsula of India, to Ceylon and the Malay Archipelago, and 
in a less well-marked manner across the wide expanse of tropical 
South America, it appears almost certain that at some former 
period, no doubt during the most severe part of a Glacial period, 
the lowlands of these great continents were everywhere tenanted 
under the equator by a considerable number of temperate forms. 
At this period the equatorial climate at the level of the sea was 
probably about the same with that now ex]^rienced at the height 
of from five to six thousand feet under the same latitude, or 
perhaps evt^n rather cooler. During this, the coldest period, tbe 
lowlands under the equator must have been clothed with a mingled 
tropical and temperate v^etation, like that described by Hooker as 
growing luxuriantly at the height of from four to five thousand feet 
on the lower slopes of the Himalaya, but with perhaps a still 
greater preponderance of temperate forms. So asain in the moun- 
tainous island of Fernando Po, in the Gulf of Guinea, Mr. Mann 
found temperate European forms beginning to appear at the height 
of about five thousand feet On the mountains of Panama, at the 
height of only two thousand feet, Dr. S^emann found the vegetation 
like that of Mexico, ** with forms of the torrid zone harmoniously 
blended with those of the temperate." 

Now let us see whether Mr. CroU's conclusion that when the 
northern hemisphere suffered from the extreme cold of tho great 
Glacial period, the southern hemisphere was actually warmer, throws 
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luy clear light on the present apparently inexplicable distribution <rf 
rarious organisms in the temperate parts of both hemispheres, and on 
the mountains of the tropics. The Glacial period, as measured by 
years, must have been very long ; and when we remember over what 
vast spaces some naturalised plants and animals have spread within 
a few centuries, this period will, have been ample for any amount of 
migration. As the cold became more and more intense, we know 
that Arctic forms invaded the temperate regions ; and, from the 
facts just ^ven, there can hardly be a doubt that some of the more 
vigorous, dominaut and widest-spreading temperate forms invaded 
the equatorial lowlands. The inhabitants of these hot lowlands 
would at the same time have migrated to the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of the south, for the southern hemisphere was at this 
period warmer. On the decline of the Glacial period, as both hemi^ 
spheres gradually recovered their former temperatures, the northern 
temperate forms living on the lowlands under the equator, would 
have been driven to their former homes or have been destroyed, 
being replaced by the equatorial forms returning firom the south. 
Some, however, of the northern temperate forms would almost 
certainly have ascended any adjoining high land, where, if suffi- 
ciently lofty, they would have long survived like the Arctic forma 
on the mountains of Europe. They might have survived, even if 
the climate was not perfectly fitted for them, for the change of tem- 
perature must have been very slow, and pknts undoubtedly possess a 
certain capacity for acclimatisation, as shown by their transmitting to 
their offspring different constitutional powers of resisting heat and cold. 
In the regular course of events the southern hemisphere would in 
its turn be subjected to a severe Glacial period, with the northern 
hemisphere rendered warmer; and then the southern temperate 
forms would invade the equatorial lowlands. The northern forms 
which had before been left on the mountains would now descend 
and mingle with the southern forms. These latter, when the 
warmth returned, would return to their former homes, leaving some . 
few species on the mountains, and carrying southward with them 
some of the northern temperate forms which had descended from 
their moimtain fastnesses, llius, we should have some few species 
identically the same in the northern and southern temperate zones 
and on tiie mountains of the intermediate tropical regions. But 
the species left during a long time on these mountains, or in opposite 
hemispheres, would have to compete with many new forms and 
would be exposed to somewhat different physical conditions ; hence 
they would be eminently liable to modification, and woiild generally 
now exist as varietiet or as representative species ; and this is the 
16 
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8Me. We must, also, bear in mind the oocarrenoe in both hemi- 
spheres of former Glacial periods; for these will acoonnt, in 
Acoordance with the same principles, for the many quite distinct 
species inhabiting the same widely separated areas, and beloDging to 
genera not now found in the intermediate torrid zones. 

It is a remarkable fact strongly insisted on by Hooker in regard 
to America, and by A^i h. de Candolle in regard to Australia, that 
many more identical or slightly modified species have migrated from 
the north to the south, than in a reversed direction. We see, 
however, a few southern forms on the mountains of Borneo and 
Abynsiiiia. I suspect that this preponderant migration from thp 
north to the south is due to the greater extent of land in the nonh, 
and to the northern forms having existed in their own homes in 
greater numbers, and having consequently been advanced through 
natural selection and competition to a higher stage of perfection, or 
dominating power, than the southern forms. And thus, when the 
two sets becanr.o commingled in the equatorial regions, during 
the alternations of the Glacial periods, the northern forms were the 
more powerful and were able to bold their places on the mountains, 
and afterwards to migrate southward with the suuthem forms; but 
not so the southern in regard to the northern forms. In the 
same manner at the present day, we see that very many European 
productions cover the ground in La Plata, New Zealand, and to a 
lesser degree in Austi-alia, and have beaten the natives; wl^eroM 
extremely few southern forms have become naturalised in any part 
of the northern hemisphere, though hides, wool, and other objects 
likely to carry seeds have been largely imported into Europe during 
the last two or three centuries from La Plata, and during the last 
forty or fifty years from Australia. The Neilgherrie mountains in 
India, however, ofier a partial exception ; for here, as I bear from 
Dr. Hooker, Australian forms are rapidly sowing themselves and 
becoming naturalised. Before the last grpat Glacial period, no 
doubt the intertropical mountains were stocked with endemic Alpine 
forms; but these have almost everywhere yielded to the more 
dominant forms, generated in the larger areas and more efiScient 
workshops of the north. In many islands the native productions 
are nearly equalled, or even outnumbered, by those which have 
hecume naturalised ; and this is the first stage towards tht^ix 
extinction. Mountains are islands on the land, and their inhabi- 
tants have yielded to those produced within the larger areas of the 
north, just in the same way as the inhabitants of real islands have 
everywhore yieldod and are still yielding to continental forms 
naturalised through man's agency. 
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The same principles apply to the distribution of terrestrial 
tnimals and of marine productions, in the northern and southern 
temperate zones, and on the intertropical mountains. When, 
daring the height of the Glacial i)eriod, the ocean-currents were 
widely different to what they now are, some of the inhabitants of 
the temperate seas might have reached the equator ; of these a few 
would perhaps at once be able to migrate southward, by keeping to 
the cooler currents, whilst others might remain and survive in the 
colder depths until the .Duthem hemisphere was in its turn sub* 
jrctcd to a glacial cliiXAte and permitted their further {^ogress ; in 
nearly the same manner as, according to Forbes, isolated spaoei 
inhabited by Arctic productions exist to the present day in the 
deeper parts of the northern temperate seas. 

I am far from supposing that all the difiQcultios in regard to the 
distribution and affinities of the identical and allied species, which 
now live so widely separated in the north and south, and sometimes 
on the intermediate mountain-ranges, are removed on the views 
above given. The exact lines of migration cannot be indicated. 
We cannot say why certain species and not others have migrated; 
why certain species have been modified and have given rise to new 
forms, whilst others have remained unaltered. Wo cannot hope 
to explain such facts, mitil we can say why one species and not 
another becomes naturalised by man's agency in a foreign land ; 
why one species ranges twice or thrice as for, and is twice or thrice 
as common, as another species within their own homes. 

Various special difficulties also remain to be solved ; for instance, 
the occurrence, as shown by Dr. Hooker, of the same plants at points 
so enormously remote as Kergaelen Laud, New Zealand, and Fuegia ; 
but icebergs, as suggested by Lyell, may have been concerned in 
their dispersal. The existence at these and other distant points of 
the southern hemisphere, of species, which, though distinct, belong 
to genera exclusively confined to the south, is a more remarkable 
case. Some of these species are so distinct, that we cannot sup- 
pose that there has been time since the commencement of the last 
Glacial period for their migration and subsequent modification 
to the necessary degree. The facts seem to indicate that distinct 
species belonging to the same genera have migrated in radiating 
lines from a common centre; and I am inclined to look in tlie 
southern, as in the northern hemisphere, to a former and warmer 
period, before the commencement of the last Glacial period, when 
the Antarctic lands, now covered with ice, supported a highly 
peculiar and isolated flora. It may be suspected that before this flora 
was exterminatod during the last Glacial epoch, a few forms had 
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oeen alreidy widely dispened to variooB points of the southern hemi- 
sphere by occasional means of transport, and by the aid as halting- 
places, of now sunken islands. Thus the southern shores of Amorica, 
Australia, and New Zealand, may have become slightly tinted by 
the same peculiar forms of life. 

Sir G. Lyell in a striking passage has speculated, in langoage 
almost identical with mine, on the effects of great alternations of 
climate throughout the world on geographical distribution. And 
we have now seen that Mr.Groll'a conclusion that successive Glacial 
periods in the one hemisphere coincide with wanner periods in the 
opposite hemisphere, together with the admission of the slow modifi- 
cation of species, explains a multitude of facts in the distribution of 
the same and of the allied forms of life in ail parts of the globe. The 
living waters have flowed during one period from the north and 
during another from the south, and in both cases have reached the 
equator : but the stream of li!e has flowed with greater force from 
the north than in the opposite direction, and has consequently more 
freely inundated the south. As the tide leaves its drift in hori- 
zontal lines, rising higher on the shores where the tide rises highest, 
BO have the living waters left their living drilt on our mountain 
summits, in a line gently rising from the Arctic lowlands to a great 
altitude under the equator. The various beings thus left stranded 
may be compared with savage races of man, driven np and surviving 
In the mountain iiEtstnesBes of almost every land, which serve as a 
record, full of interest to us, of the former inhabitants of tha 
iurrcmnd'*^ff lowlands. 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 

(jbogbaphical Dtstributiox — con/tntMi. 

Dfstribauon of frcth-water productions — On tho inhabiUnU of ooeaak 
isUnds — AbMnce of Batrachians and of terrestrial Mammals — On the 
relation of the inhabitants of islands to those of the nearest mainland — 
On colonisation from the nearest source with subsequent modification 
— Summary of the last and present chapter. 

Fresh-water Productions, 

As lakes and river-systems are separated from each other by barrien 
of land, it might have been thought that fresh-water pixxlactions 
would not have ranged widely within the same country, and as the 
sea is apparently a still more formidable barrier, that they would 
never have extended to distant countries. But the case is exactly 
the reverse. Not only have many fresh-water species, belonging to 
different classes, an enormous range, but allied species prevail in a 
remarkable manner throughout the world. When first collecting 
in the fresh waters of Biazil, I well remember feeling much sur- 
piise at the similarity of the fresh-water insects, sheUs, &c., and 
at the dissimilarity of the surrounding terrestrial beings, compared 
with those of Britain. 

But the wide ranging power of fresh-water productions can, J 
think, in most cases be explained by their having become fitted, in 
a manner highly useful to them, for short and frequent migrations 
from pond to pond, or from stream to stream within their own 
countries; and liability to wide dispersal would follow from this 
capacity as an almost necessary consequence. We can here oonsidet 
Duly a few cases; of these, some of the most difficult to explain 
are presented by fish. It was formerly believed that the same 
fresh-water species never existed on two continents distant from 
each other. But Dr. GUnther has lately shown that the Galaxias 
attenuatus inhabits Tasmania, Vew Zealand, the Falkland Islands, 
and the mainland of South America. This is a. wonderful case, and 
probably indicates dispersal from an Antarctic centre during a former 
murm |i««riod. This case^ however, is rendered in some degree less 
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lurprising by ihe species of this genus having the power of croeBing 
by some unknown means considerable spaces of open ocean : thus 
there is one species common to New Z^kland and to the Auckland 
IsUmds, though separated by a distance of about 230 miles. On 
t^^he same continent fresh-water fish often range widely, and as \\ 
i^priciously ; for in two adjoining river-systems some of the spectes 
may be the same, and some wholly diH'erent. It is probable that 
they are occasionally transported by what may be called accidental 
means. Thus fishes still alive are not very rarely dropped at distant 
points by whirlwinds ; and it is known that the ova retain their 
vitality for a considerable time after removal from the water. 
Their dispersal may, however, be mainly attributed to changes in 
the level of the land within the recent period, causing rivers to flow 
into each other. Instances, also, could be given of this having 
occurred during floods, without any change of leveL ^lie wide 
difference of the fish on the opposite sides of most mountain-ranges* 
which are continuous, and which consequently must from an early 
period have completely prevented the inosculation of the river- 
systems on the two sides, leads to the same conclusion* 8ome 
frosh-water fish belong to very ancient forms, and in such caset 
there will have been ample time for great geo«rrapliical changes, and 
consequently time and means for much migration. Moreover Dr. 
GUnther has recently been led by several considerations to infer 
that with fishes the si me forms have a long endurance. Bait-water 
fish can with care be slowly accustomed to live in fresh water ; 
and, according to Valenciennes, there is hardly a single group of 
which all the members are confined to fresh water, so that a m-.)riue 
species belonging to a fresh-water group might travel far along the 
shores of the sea, and could, it is probable, become adapted without 
much difficulty to the fresh waters of a distant land. 

Some species of fresh-water shells have very wide ranges, and 
allied species which, on our theory, are descended from a couimon 
: \ parent, and must have proceeded from a single source, prevail 
' throughout the world. Their distribution at first perplexed me 
much, as their ova are not likely to be transported by birds ; and 
the ova, as well as the adults, are immediately killed by sea-water. 
I could not even understand how some naturalised species have 

I spread rapiilly throughout the same coimtry. But two facts, which 

I I have observed — and many others no doubt will be discovered— 
I throw some light on this subject. When ducks suddenly emerge 
; from a pond covered ^ith duck-weed, I have tuice seen these little 
I plants adhering to their backs; and it has happened to me, in 
i removing a little duck-weed from one aqiuuinm to another, that I 
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tuiTe onintcntionally stocked the one wnth fresh-water shells from 
:he other. But another agency is perhaps more effectual : I sus- 
pended the feet of a duck in an aquarium, where many ova of fresh- 
water shells were hatching; and I found that numbers of the 
extremely minute and just-hatched shells crawled on the feet, and 
clung to them so firmly that when taken out of the water they 
oouki not be jarred off, though at a somewhat more advanced age 
they would voluntarily drop off. These just-hatched molluscs, 
though aquatic in their nature, survived on the duck's feet, in 
damp air, from twelve to twenty hours; and in this length of time 
a duck or heron might fly at least six or seven hundred miles, and 
if blown across the sea to an oceanic island, or to any other distant 
nuint, would be sure to alight on a pool or rivulet. iSir Charles 
Lyell informs me that a Dytiscus has been caught with an Anc^'lus 
(a fresh-water shell like a limpet) firmly adhering to it ; and a 
water-beetle of the same fiimity, a Colymbetes, once flew on board 
the * Beagle,' when forty-five miles distant from the nearest land : 
how much farther it might have been blown by a CEtvouring gale 
no one can teU. 

With respect to plants, it has long been known what enormous 
ranges many fresh-water, and even marsh species, have, both over 
continents and to the most remote oceanic islands. This is strikingly 
illustrated, according to Alph. dc CandoUe, in those large groups of 
terrestrial plants, which have very few aquatic members ; for the 
latter seem immediately to acquire, as if in consequence, a wide 
range. I think favourable means of dispersal explain this fact 1 
have before mentioned that earth occasionally adheres in some 
quantity to the feet and beaks of birds. Wading birds, which fre- 
quent the muddy edges of ponds, if suddenly flushed, would be the 
most likely to have muddy feet Birds of this order wander more 
than those of any other ; and they are occasionally foimd on the 
most remote and barren islands of the open ocean ; they would uot 
be iikely to alight on the surface of the sea, so that any dirt on 
their feet would not be washed of; and when gaining the Umd, 
they would be sure to fly to their natural fresh-water haunts. I do 
not believe that botanists are aware how charged the mud of ponds 
is with seeds; I have tried several little experiments, but will here 
give only the most striking case : 1 took in February three table- 
spoonfuls of mud from three different points, beneath water, on tlie 
edge of a little pond : this mud when dritd weighed only 6f ounces ; 
I kept it covered up in my study fur six months, pulling up and 
counting each plant as it grew ; the plants were of many kinds, 
tnd were altogether 537 in number ; and yet the viscid mud was all 
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contained in a breakfast cnp I Considering these facts, I think it 
would be an inexplicable circumstance if water-birds did not trans- 
port the seeds of fresh-water plants to unstocked ponds and streams, 
situated at very distant points. The same agency may have come 
into play with the eggs of some of the smaller fresh-water animals. 

Other and unknown agencies probably have also played a part. 
I have stated that fresh-water fish eat some kinds of seeds, though 
they reject many other kinds after having swallowed them ; even 
■mall fitih swallow seeds of moderate size, as of the yellow water- 
lily and Pctamogeton. Herons and other birds, century after cen- 
tury, have gone on daily devouring fish ; they then take flight and 
go to other waters, or are blown across the sea; and we liave seen 
that seeds retain their power of germination, when rejected many 
hours afterwards in pellets or in the excrement. When I saw the 
great size of the seeds of that fine water-lily, the Nelumbium, and 
remembered Alph. de Candolle's remarks on the distributicm of 
this plant, I thought that the means of its dispersal must remain 
inexplicable ; but Audubon states that he found the seeds of the 
great southern water-lily (probably, according to Dr. Hooker, tlie 
Nelumbium luteum) in a heron's stomach. Now this bird must 
often have flown with its stomach thus well stocked to distant 
ponds, and then getting a hearty meal of fish, analogy makes me 
believe that it would have rejected the seeds in a pellet in a fit state 
tor germination. 

In considering these several means of distribution, it should bo 
remembered that when a pond or stream is first formed, for instance, 
on a rising islet, it will be unoccupied ; and a single seed or egg 
will have a good chance of succeeding. Although there will always 
be a struggle for life between the inhabitants of the same pond, 
however few in kind, yet as the number even in a well-stocked pond 
is small in comparison with the number of species inhabiting an 
equal area of land, the competition between them will probably be 
less severe than between terrestrial species; consequently an in- 
truder from the waters of a foreign country would have a better 
chance of seizing on a new place, than in the case of terrestrial 
colonists. We should also remember that many fresh-water pro- 
ductions are low in the scale of nature, and we have reason to 
believe that such beings become modified more slowly than the 
high ; and this will give time for the migration of aquatio spedea 
We should not forget the probability of many fresh-water forma 
having formerly ranged continuously over immense areas, and then 
having become extinct at intermediate points. But tbe wide dia- 
tiibution of fresh-water plants and of the lower anunals, whetbtf 
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retaining the tamo identical form or in some degree modified, appa- 
rantly depends in main part on the wide dispersal of their aeeds 
and eggjB by animals, more especially by fresh-water birds, which 
have great powers of flight, and naturally travel from one piece of 
water to another. 

On tJie Inhahitants of Oceanic Idand; 

We now come to the last of the three classes of fncfs, which I 
have selected as presenting the greatest amount of difBculty with 
respect to distribution, on the view that not only all the individuals 
of the same species have migrated from some one area, but that 
allied species, although now inhabiting the most distant points, 
have proceeded from a single area, — the birthplace of their early 
progenitors. I have already given my reasons for disbelieving in 
oontinental extensions within the period of existing species, on so 
enormous a scale that all the many islands of the several oceans 
were thus stocked with their present terrestrial inhabitants, lliift 
view removes many difficulties, but it does not accord with all the 
fiwts in regard to the productions of islands. In the following 
remarks I shall not confine myself to the mere question of dispersal, 
but shall consider some other cases bearing on the truth of the two, 
theories of independent creation and of descent with modification. 

^lie species of all kinds which inhabit oceanic islands are few in 
number compared with those on equal continental areas : Alph. de 
CSandolle admits this for plants, and Wollaston for insects. New 
Zealand, for instance, with its lofty mountains and diversified 
stations, extending over 780 miles of latitude, together with the 
outlying islands of Auckland, Campbell and Chatham, contain 
altogether only 960 kinds of flowering plants ; if we compare this 
moderate number with the species which swarm over equal areas in 
Bouth-Westem Australia or at the Cape of Good Hope, we must 
admit that some cause, independently of different physical con- 
ditions, has given rise to so great a difference in number. Even 
the uniform county of Cambridge has 847 plants, and the little 
island of Anglesea 764, but a few ferns and a few introduced 
plants are included in these numbers, and the comparison in some 
other respects is not quite fair. We have evidence that the barren 
island of Ascension aboriginally possessed less than half-a-dozen 
flowering plants ; yet many species have now become naturalised 
on it, as they have in New Zealand and on every other oceanic island 
iHiich can be named. In 8t. Helena there is reason to believe that 
the nAtaralised plants and ammals have nearly or quite exter- 
aikMted many native productions. He who admits die dnotrint 
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Df the creation of each separate species, will have to admit that 
a sufficient number of the best adapted plants aiid animals were 
not created for oceanic islands ; for man has unintentionally stocked 
them far more fully and perfectly than did nature. 

Although in oceanic islands the species are few in number, the 
proportion of endemic kinds {i, e. those found nowhere else in 
the world) is often extremely lar<;e. If we compare, for instance, 
the number of endemic land-shells in Madeira, or of endemic birds 
in the Oalapa^ Archipelago, with the number found on any 
continent, and then compare th« area of the island with that of 
the continent, we shall see that this is true. This fact might 
have been theoretically expected, for, as already explained, species 
occasionally arriving after long intervals of time in a new and 
isolated district, and having to compete with new asaociates, would 
be eminently liable to modification* and would often produce groups 
of noodified descendants. But it by no means follows that, because 
in an island nearly all the species of one class are peculiar, those <d 
another class, or of another section of the ^me class, are peeniiar; 
and this difference seems to depend partly on the species which are 
not modified having immigrated in a body, so that their mutual 
relations have not been much disturbed; and partly on the fre- 
quent arrival of unmodified immigrants from the mother-country, 
with which the insular forma have intercrossed. It should be 
borne in mind that the offspring of such crosses would certainly 
gnin in vigour; so that even an occasional cross would produoe 
more effect thui might have been anticipated. I will give a few 
illustrations of the foregoing remarks: in the Galapagos Islands 
there are 26 land-birds ; of these 21 (or perhaps 28) are peculiar, 
whereas of the 11 marine birds only 2 are peculiar; aiid it is 
obvious that marine Inids could arrive at these islands much more 
easily, and frequently than land-birds. Bermuda, on the other 
hand, which lies at about the same distance from North America 
as the Galapagos IsUnds do from South America, and which has 
a very peculiar soil, does not possess a single endemic land-bird ; 
and we know from Mr. J. M. Joneses admirable account of Bermuda, 
that very many North American birds occasionally or even fre- 
quently visit this island. Almost every year, as I am informed 
by Mr. £. V. Harcourt, many European and African birds are 
blown to Madeira ; this island is inhabited by 99 kinds, of which 
one alone is peculiar, though yery closely related to a European 
formf and three or four otner species are confined to this island 
gad to the Canaries. So that the Islands of Bermuda and Madein 
have been stocked from cite neighbouring continents with biidii 
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wliich for l<mg ages ha^e there struggled together, and have 
become mutually co-adapted. Hence when mttled in their new 
homes, each kind will have been kept by the others to its proper 
place and habits, and will consequently have been but little liable 
to modification. Any tendency to modification will also have been 
checked by intercrossing with the unmodified ininii rants, often 
arriring from the mother-country. Madeira again is inhabited 
by a wonderful number of peculiar land-shells, whereas not one 
species of sea-shell is peculiar to its shores : now, though we do 
not know how sea-shells are dispersed, yet we can see that their 
eggs or larvae, perhaps attached to seaweed or floating timb^, or to 
the feet of vrading-birds, might be transported across three or four 
hundred miles of open sea far more easily than land-shells, llie 
diflerent orders of infects inhabiting Madeira present nearly parallel 
:ases. 

Oceanic islands are sometimes deficient in animals of certain 
whole classes, and tbeir places are occupied by other classes : thus 
in the Galapagos Islands reptiles, and in New Zealand gigantic 
wingless birds, take, or recently took, the place of mammals. 
Although New Zealapd is here spoken of as an oceanic island, 
it is in some degree doubtful whether it should be so ranked ; it 
is of large size, and is not separated from Australia by a profoundly 
deep sea; from its g'K>logical character and the direction of its 
mountain-ranges, the Bev. W. B. Clarke has lately maintained 
that this island, as well as New Caledonia, should be considered as 
appurtenances of Australia. Turning to plants. Dr. Hooker has 
shown that in the Galapagos Islands the proportional numbers of 
the difiierent orders are very different from what they are elsewhere 
All such differences in number, and the absence of certain whole 
groups of animals and plants, are genemlly accounted for by sup- 
posed differenoes in the physical conditions of the islands ; but tliis 
explanation is not a little doubtful. Facility of immigmtion 
seems to have been fully as important as the nature of the con- 
ditions. 

Many remarkable little £u^ could be given with respect to the 
inhabitants of oceanic islands. For instance, in certain islands not 
tenanted by a single mammal, some of the endemic plants have 
beautifully hooked seeds; yet few relations are more manifest 
than that hooks serve for the transportal of seeds in the wool 
or fur. of quadrupeds. But a hooked seed mi^t be carried to 
■n island by other means ; and the plant then becoming modified 
would form an eodemio speoiee, still retaining its hooks, which 
would ipxm a ui e l ei i appendage like the shrivelled wirgs und« 
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the soldered wing-coTen of many insolar beetles. Again, islands 
often possess trees or busbes belonging to orders which elsewhere 
include only herbaoeoos species ; now trees, as Alph. de Candolle 
has shown, generally have, whatevor the cause may be, confined 
ranges. Hence trees would be little likely to reach distant oceanic 
islands ; and an herbaceous plant, which had no chance of success- 
fully competing with the many fully developed trees growing on 
a continent, might, when established on an island, gain an advan- 
tage over other herbaceous plants by growing taller and taller and 
overtopping them. In this case, natural selection would tend to 
add to the stature of the plant, to whatever order it belonged, and 
thus first convert it into a bush and then into a tree. 

Absence of BatrachiaM and Terresinal Mammal$ on Oceanic. 
Islands, 

With respect to the absence of whole orders of animals on oceanio 
islands, Bory St. Vincent long ago remarked that Batrachians 
(frogs, toads, newts) are never found on any of the many islands 
with which the great oceans are studded. I have taken pains to 
verify this assertion, and have found it true, with the exception 
of Now Zealand, Kew Caledonia, the Andaman Islands, and per- 
haps the Salomon Islands and the Seychelles. But I have already 
remarked that it is doubtful whether New Zealand and New Cale- 
donia ought to be classed as oceanip islands ; and this is still more 
doubtful with respect to the Andaman and Salomon groups and 
the Seychelles. This general absence of frogs, toads, and newts on 
so many true oceanic islands cannot be accounted for by their 
physical conditions: indeed it seems that islands are peculiarly 
fitted for these animals ; for frogs have been introduced into Ma- 
deira, the Azores, and Mauritius, and have multiplied so as to 
become a nuisance. But as these animals and their spawn are im- 
mediately killed (with the exception, as far as known, of one Indian 
species) by searwater, there would be great difficulty in their trana- 
p(vtal across the sea, and therefore we can see why they do not 
exist on strictly oceanic islands. But why, on the theory of crea- 
tion, they should not have been created th^e, it would be very 
difficult to explain. 

Mammals offer another and similar case. I have carefully searched 
the eldest voyages, and have not found a single instance, free from 
doubt, of a terrestrial mammal (excluding domesticated animals 
kept by the natives) inhabiting an island situated above 300 miles 
from a continent or great continental island; and many isluids 
situated at a much less distance aie equally barren. 11m^ Falkland 
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Wamln, wluoh are inhabited by a wolf-like fox, ooroe nearest to an 
•Koeption ; but this group cannot be considered as oceanic, as it 
lies on a bank in connection with the mainland at the distance of 
about 280 miles ; moreover, icebergs formerly brought boulders to 
its western shores, and they may have formerly transported foxes, 
as now frequently happens in the arctic regions. Yet it cannot be 
said that small islamls will not support at least small mammals, 
for they occur in many parts of the world on very small islands, 
when lying close to a continent; and hardly an island can b«^ 
named on which our smaller quadrupeds have not become natu- 
ralised and greatly multiplied. It cannot be said, on the ordinary 
view of creation, that there has not been time for the creation of 
mammals ; many volcanic islands are sufficiently ancient, as shown 
by the stupendous degradation which they have suffered, and by 
their tertiary strata : there has also been time for the production 
of endemic species belonging to other classes ; and on continents 
it is known that new species of mammals appear and disappear at 
a quicker rate than other and lower animals. Although terrestrial 
mammals do not occur on oceanic islands, aerial mammals do occur 
on almost every island. New Zealand possesses two bats found 
nowhere else in the world : Norfolk Island, the Viti Archipelago, 
the Bonin Islands, the Caroline and Marianne Arehipclagoes, and 
Mauritius, all possess their peculiar bats. Why, it may be asked, 
has the supposed creative force produced bats and no other mam- 
mals on remote islands ? On my view this question can easily be j 
answered ; for no terrestrial mammal can be transported across a I 
wide space of sea, but bats can fly across. Bats have been seen I 
wandering by day far over the Atlantic Ocean ; and two North j 
American species either regularly or occasionally visit Bermuda, at I 
the distance of 600 miles from the mainland. I hear from Mr. I 
Tomes, who has specially studied this family, that many species! 
have enormous ranges, and are found on continents and on farl 
distant islands. Hence we have only to suppose that such wan-l 
dering species have been modified in their new homes in relatioiJ 
to their new position, and we can understand the presence of 
endemic bats on oceanic iiiands, with the absence of all other 
terrestrial mammals. 

Another int^eeting. nbt^on exists, namely between the depth 
■>i the sea separating islands from each other or from the nearest 
continent, aod the degree of afiftnity of their mammalian inha- 
bitants. Mr. Win^or Earl has made some striking observations 
on this head, linoe greatly extended by Mr. Wallace's admirable 
feaean^ies, in regsid to the great Malay Arohipelago, which if 
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kraversed noar Celebes by & space of deep ocean, and this separatei 
two widely distinct mammalian faunas. On either side the islands 
stand on a moderately shallow submarine buik, and these islands 
are inhabited by the same or by closely allied quadrupeds. I have 
not as yet had time to follow up this subject in all quaruTS of the 
world; but as far as I have gone, the relation holds gootL For 
instance, Britain is separated by a shallow channel from Europe, 
and the mammals are the same on both sides ; and so it is with ail 
the islands near the shores of Australia. The West Indian Islands, 
on the other hand, stand on a deeply submerged bank, nearly 1000 
fathoms in depth, and here we find American forms, but the speries 
ind even the genera are quite distinct. As the amount of modi- 
fication which animals of all kinds undergo, partly depends on the 
lapse of time, and as the isbukb which are separated from each 
Dther or from the mainland by shallow channels, are more likely 
to have been continuously united within a recent period than the 
islands se]iarated by deeper channels, we can understand how it 
IS that a relation exists between the depth of the sea separating 
two mammalian faunas, and the degree of their affinity, — a relation 
which is quite inexplicable on the theory of independent acts ol 
creation. 

llie foregoing statements in regard to the inhabitants of oceanic 
islandB,~namely, the fewness of the species, with a large proportion 
oonsbting of endemic forms — ^the members of certain groups, but 
not those of other groups in the same class, having been modified— 
the absence of certain whole orderii as of batrachians and of ter- 
restrial mammals, notwithstanding the presence of aerial bats, — 
the singular proportions of certain orders of plants, — ^herbaceous 
forms having been developed into trees, &o.,—- seem to me to accord 
better with the belief in the efiScienoy of occasional means of trans- 
port, carried on during a long course of time, than with the belief 
in the former connection of all oceanic islands with the nearest 
continent; for on this latter view it is probable that the various 
classes would have immigrated more uniformly, and from the 
species having entered in a body their mutual relations would not 
have been much disturbed, and consequently they would either have 
not been moditied, or all the species in a more equable manner. 

I do not deny that there are many and •orious difficulties in 
understanding how many of the inhabitants of the more rsmote 
idands, whether still retaining the same, specific form or snbee- 
quently modified, have reached their [resent hcnnes. But the 
probal^lity of other islands having once existed as halting-placea, 
•f which not a wreck now remains, must not be overlooked. I wil? 
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specify one difBcult case. Almost all oceanic islands, eren the 
most isolated and smallest, are inhabited by land-shells, generally 
by endemic species, but sometimes by species foimd elsewhere, — 
striking instances of which have been given by Dr. A. A. Gould 
in relation to the Pacific. Now it is notorious that land-shells 
are easily killed by sea-water ; their eggs, at least such as I have 
tried, sink in it and are killed. Yet there must be some unknown, 
but occasionally efficient means for their transportal. Would the 
just-hatched young sometimes adhere to the feet of birds roosting 
on the ground, and thus get transported ? It occurred to me that 
land-shells, when hybemating and having a membranous diaphragm 
over the mouth of the shell, might be floated in chinks of drifted 
timber across moderately wide arms of the sea. And I find that 
several species in this state withstand uninjured an immersion in 
sea-water during seven days : one shell, the Helix pomatia, after 
having been thus treated and again hybemating was put into sea- 
water for twenty days, and perfectly recovered. During this length 
of time the shell might have been carried by a marine current of 
average swiftness, to a distance of 660 geographical miles. As 
this Helix has a thick calcareona operculum, I removed it, and 
when it had formed a new membranous one, I again inmiersed it 
for fourteen days in sea-water, and again it recovered and crawled 
away. Baron Aucapitaine has since tried similar experiments : he 
pla(^ 100 land-shells, belonging to ten species, in a box pierced 
with holes, and immersed it for a fortnight in the sea. Out of the 
hundred shells, twenty-seven recovered. The presence of an oper- 
culum seems to have been of importance, as out of twelve specimens 
of Cyclostoma elegans, which is thus furnished, eleven revived. It 
k remarkable, seeing how well the Helix pomatia resisted with me 
the salt-water, that not one of fifty-four specimens belonging to 
lour other species of Helix tried by Aucapitaine, recovered. It is, 
however, not at all probable that land-shells have often been thus 
transix)rted ; the feet of birds offer a more probable method. 

On the h'elations of Vie Inhabitants of Jslands to those of the 
nearest Mainland, 
The most striking and important fact for us is the affinity of the 
•pedes which inhabit islands to those of the nearest mainland, 
without being- actually the same. Numerous instances could be 
given. The Galapagos Archipelago^ situated under the equator, 
lies at the distance of between 500 and 600 miles from the shores 
^ South America. Here almost every product of the land and of 
the water bears the unmistakeable stamp of the American continent 
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There are twenty-six land-birds ; of these, twenty-one or perhape 
twenty-thiee are ranked as distinct species, and would commonly be 
assumed to have been here created ; yet the close affinity of most 
of these birds to American species is manifest in every character, 
in their habits, gestures, and tones of voice. So it is with the other 
animals, and with a large proportion of the plants, as shown by 
Dr. Hooker in his admirable Flora of this archipelago, llie natu- 
ralist, looking at the inhabitants of these volcanic inlands in the 
I'acific, distant several hundred miles from the continent, feels that 
he is standing on American land. Why should this be so ? why 
should the species which are supposed to have been created in 
the Galapagos Archipelago, and nowhere else, bear so plainly the 
stamp of affinity to those created in America ? There is nothing 
in the conditions of life, in the geological nature of the islands, in 
their height or climate, or in the proportions in which the several 
classes are associated together, which closely resembles the con- 
ditions of the South American coast : in £eu^ there is a consider- 
able dissimilarity in all these respects. On the other hand, there 
is a considerable degree of resemblance in the volcanic nature of 
the soil, in the climate, height, and size of the islands, between the 
Galapagos and Cape de Verde Archipelagoes : but what an entire 
and absolute difference in their inhabitants I The inhabitants of 
the Cape de Verde Islands are related to those of Africa, like those 
of the Galapagos to America. Facts such as these, admit of no 
bort of explanation on the ordinary view of independent creation ; 
whereas on the view here maintained, it is obvious that the Gala- 
pagos Islands would be likely to receive colonists from America, 
whether by occasional means of transport or (though I do not 
believe in this doctrine) by formerly continuous land, and the Cape 
de Verde Islands from Africa; such colonists would be liable 
to modification, — the principle of inheritance still betraying their 
original birthplace. 

Many analogous facts could be given: indeed it is an almost 
nniversal rule that the endemic productions of islands are related 
to those of the nearest continent, or of the nearest large island. 
The exceptions are few, and most of them can be explained. 
Thus although Eerguelen Land stands nearer to Africa than to 
America, the plants are related, and that very closely, as we know 
from Dr. Hooker's account, to those of America: but on the view 
that this island has been mainly stocked by seeds brought with 
earth and stones on icebergs, drifted by the prevailing currents, 
this anomaly disappears. New Zealand in its endemic plants is 
much more dosely related to Australia, the nearest mainland, than 
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to any other region : nnd this is what might have been expected ; 
bat it is also plainly related to South America, which, although 
the next nearest continent, 'is so enormously remote, that the iact 
becomes an anomaly. But this difficulty partially disappears on 
the Tiew that New Zealand, South America, and the other southern 
lands have been stocked in part from a nearly intermediate though 
distant point, namely from the antarctic islands, when they were 
clothed with vegetation, during a warmer tertiary period, before the 
oommenoement of the last Glacial period. 1 he afi^ity, which 
though feeble, I am assured by Dr. Hooker is real, between the flora 
of the south-western comer of Australia and of the Cape of Good 
Hope, is a far more remarkable case ; but this affinity is confiaed 
to the plants, and will, no doubt, some day be explained. 

The same law which has determined the relationship between 
the inhabitants of islands and the nearest mainland, is somettmet 
displayed on a small scale, but in a most interesting manner^ 
within the limits of the same archipelago, llias each sepiurate 
island of the Galapagos Archipelago is tenanted, and the fact is a 
marvellous one, by many distinct species: but these species are 
related to each other in a very much closer manner than to the 
inhabitants of the American continent, or of any other quarter 
of the world. This is what might have been expected, for islands 
situated so near to each other would almost necessarily receive im- 
migrants from the same original source, and from each other. But 
how is it that many of the immigrants have been differently 
modified, though only in a small degree, in islands situated within 
sight of each other, having the same geological nature, tho same 
height, climate, &c. ? This long appeared to me a great difficulty : 
but it arises in chief part from the deeply-seated error of consid^ing 
the physical conditions of a country as the most important ; whereas 
it cannot be disputed that the nature of the other species with 
which each has to compete, is at least as important, and generally 
a far more important element of success. Now if we look to the 
species which inhabit the Galapagos Archipelago and are like- 
wise found in other parts of ihe world, we find that they differ 
considerably in the several islands. This difference might indeed 
Lave been expected if the islands have been stocked by occasional 
means of transport — a seed, for instance, of one plant having been 
brought to one island, and that of another plant to another island, 
though all proceeding from the same general source. Hence, when 
fin former times an immigrant first settled on one of the islands. 
Off when it subsequently spread from one to another, it would 
nndoubtetUy be exposeil to different conditions in th« different 
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islands, for it wouM have to compete with a different set o\ 
organisms ; a plant for instance, would find the ground best fitted 
ft»r it oocupied by somewhat differeol species in the different 
inlands, and would be eipoeed to the attacks of somewhat dit- 
ferent enemies. If then it varied, natural selection would probably 
tavour different varieties in the different inlands. Some species, 
ho^vever, might spread and yet retain the same character throu^^h- 
out the group, just as we see some species spreading widely 
throughout a continent and remaining the same. 

'llie really surprising fact in this case of the Galapagos Archipe- 
lago, and in a lesser degree in some analogous cases, is that each 
new species after being formed in any one island, did not spread 
(piickly to the other isUnds. But the islands, though in sight of 
each other, are separated by deep arms of the sea, in most cases 
wider than the British Channel, and there is no reason to suppose 
that they have at any former period been continuously unite^l. 
'J he currents of the sea are rapid and sweep between the islandn, 
and gales of wind are extraordinarily rare ; so that the islands are 
tar more effectually separated from each other than they appear on 
a mnpi Nevertheless some of the species, both of those found in 
other parts of the world and of those confined to the archipelago, 
are common to the severrtl islands ; and we may infer from their 
present manner of distribution, that they have spread from one 
island to the others. But we often take, I think, an erroneous view 
of the probability of closi>ly-allied species invading each other*8 
territory, when put into free intercommunication. Undoubtedly, if 
one species has any advantage over another, it will in a very brief 
time wholly or in part supplant it ; but if both are equally well fitted 
for their own pUces, both will probably hold their separate places 
for almost any length of time. Being familar with t^e fact that 
many species, naturalised through man's agency, have spread with 
astonishing rapidity over wide areas, we are apt to infer that most 
species would thus spread ; but we should remember that the spedca 
which become naturalised in new countries are not generally closely 
allied to the aboriginal inhabitants, but are very distinct forms* 
belonging in a large proportion of cases, as shown by Alph. de 
Ctmdolie, to distinct genera. In the Galapagos Archipelago, many 
Bvcn of the birds, though so well adapted for flying from island 
to island, differ on the different islands; thus there are three 
closely-all i<d species of mocking-thrush, each confined to its own 
islai d. Now let us suppose the mockin^-thrush of Chatham 
Island to be blown to Charles Island, which has its own mockinsc- 
thrush ; why should it succeed in establishing its-if there ? Wf 
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may safely infer that Charles Island is well stocked with its owo 
species, for annually more eggs are laid and young birds hatched, 
than can possibly be reared ; and we may infer that the mocking' 
thrush peculiar to Charles Island is at least as well fitted for its 
home as is the species peculiar to Chatham Island. Sir C. Lycll 
and Mr. Wollaston have communicated to me a remarkable fact 
bearing on this subject ; namely, that Madeira and the adjoining 
islet of Porto Santo possess many distinct but representative 
species of land-shellB, some of which live in crevices of stone ; 
and although large quantities of stone are annually transported 
from Porto Santo to Madeira, yet this latter island has not become 
colonised by the Porto Santo species: nevertheless both islands 
have been colonised by European land-shells, which no doubt had 
some advantage over the indigenoos species. From these con- 
siderations I think we need not greatly marvel at the endemic 
species which inhabit the several islands of the Galapagos Archi- 
l)elago, not having all spread from island to island. On the same 
continent, also, preoccupation has probably played an important 
part in checking the commingling of the species which inhabit 
different districts with nearly the same physical conditions, llius, 
the south-east and south-west comers of Australia have nearly the 
same physical conditions, and are united by continuous land, 
yet they are inhabited by a vast number of distinct mammals, 
birds, and plants; so it is, according to Mr. Bates, with the butter- 
flies and other animals inhabiting the great, open, and continuous 
valley of the Amazons. 

The same priudple which governs the general character of the 
inhabitants of oceanic islands, namely, the relation to the source 
whence colonists could have been most easily derived, together with 
their subsequent modification, is of the widest application through- 
out nature. We see this on every mountain-summit, in every lake 
and marsh. For Alpine species, excepting in as far as the same 
species have become widely spread during the Glacial epoch, are 
related to those of the surrounding lowlands; thus we have in 
South America, Alpine humming-birds, Alpine rodents, Alpine 
plants, &C., all strictly belonging to American forms ; and it it 
obvious that a mountain, as it became slowly upheaved, would bo 
colonised from the surrounding lowlands. h>'o it is with the inha- 
bitants of lakes and marshes, excepting in so far as great facility 
of transport has allowed the same forms to prevail throu^out 
large portions of the world. We see this same principle in the 
character of most of the blind animals inhabiting the caves of 
America and of Europe. Other analogous facts could be gfven. 
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It will, I believe, be found nniyeraally true, that whererer in two 
regions, kt them be ever so distant, many closely allied or repre* 
sentative species occur, there will likewise be found some identical 
species; and wherever many closely-allied species occur, there will 
be found many forms which some naturalists rank as distinct 
species, and others as mere varieties ; these doubtful farms showing 
us the steps in the progress of modification. 

The relation between the power and extent of migration in 
certain specien, either at the present or at some former period, and 
the existence at remote points of the world of closely-allied species, 
is shown in another and more general way. Mr. Gould remarked 
to me long ago, that in those genera of binls which range over the 
world, many of the species hHve very wide ranges. I can hardly 
doubt that this rule is generally true, though difficuii of proof. 
Amongst mammaU, we see it strikingly displayed in Bats, and 
in a lesser degree in the Felidao and Canidae. We bee the same 
rule in the distribution of butterflies and beetles. So it is with 
most of the inhabitants of fresh water, for many of the genera 
in the most distinct classes range over the world, and many of the 
species have enormous ranges. Jt is not meant that all, but that 
som» of the species have very wide ranges in the genera which 
range very widely. Nor is it meant that the species in loich 
genera have on an average a very wide range; for this will 
largely depend on how far the process of modification has gone ; 
for instance, two varieties of the same species inhabit America 
and Europe, and thus the species has an immense range ; but, if 
variation were to be carried a little further, the two varieties would 
be ranked as distinct species, and their range would be greatly 
reduced. Still less is it meant, that species which have the 
capacity of crossing barriers and ranging widely, as in the case 
of certain powerfully-winged birds, will necessarily range widely ; 
for we should never forget that to range widely implies not ordy 
the power of crossing barriers, but the more important power of 
being victorious in distant lands in the struggle for life with 
foreign associates. But according to the view that all the species 
of a genus, though distributed to the most remote points of the 
world, are descended from a single progenitor, we ought to find, 
and I believe as a general rule wo do find, that some at least of 
the species range very widely. 

We should bear in mind that many genera in all classes are of 
ancient origin, and the species in this case will have had ample 
time for dispersal and subsequent modification, lliero is also 
leason to believe ix^m geological evidence, that within each great 
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slaas the lower organisms clumge at a^slower rate than the higher ; 
aonsequently they will have had a hetter chance of ranging widely 
and of still retaining' the same specific character. This fact, 
together with that of the seeds and eggs of most lowly organised 
forms being very minnte and better fitted for distant transp(»*tal, 
probably accounts for a law which has long been observed, and 
which has lately been discussed by Alph. de CandoUe in regard to 
plants, namely, that the lower any group of organisms stands, the 
more widely it ranges. 

The relations just discussed, — ^namely, lower organisms ranging 
more widely than the higher, — some of the species of widely- 
ranging genera themselves ranging widely, — such facts, as alpine, 
lacustrine, and marsh productions being generally related to those 
which live on the surrounding low lands and dry lands, — the 
striking relationship between the inhabitants of islands and thof>6 
of the nearest mainland — the still closer relationship of the distinct 
inhabitants of the islands in the same archipelago — are inexplicable 
on the ordinary view of the independent creation of each species, 
but are explicable if we admit colonisation from the nearest or 
readiest source, together with the subsequent adaptation of the 
colonists to their new homes. 

Summary of the last and present Chapters, 
In these chapters I have endeavoured to show, that if we make 
due allowance for our ignorance of the full effects of changes of 
climate and of the level of the land, which have certainly occurred 
within the recent period, and of other changes which have probably 
occurred, — if we remember how ignorant we are with respect to the 
many cturious means of occasional transport, — if we bear in mind, 
and this is a very important consideration, how often a species 
may have ranged continuously over a wide area, and then have 
become extinct in the intermediate tracts, — ^the difficulty is not 
insuperable in believing that all the individuals of the same 
species, wherever found, are descended from common parents. 
And we are led to this conclusion, which has been arrived at by 
many naturalists under the designation of single centres of creation, 
by various general considerations, more especially from the import- 
sjioe of barriers of all kinds, and from the analogical distribution of 
•ab-genera, genera, and families. 

With respect to distinct species belonging to the same genu-s 
which on our theory have spread from one parent^source ; if wa 
make the same allowances as before for our ignorance, and re> 
member that some forms of life have changed '^esy slowly, 
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enonnons periods of time having been thos granted for tboir 
migratioii, the difficulties are far from insuperable; though in 
this case, as in that of the indiytdnals of the same species, they 
are often great 

As exemplifying the effects of climatal changes on distribution, 
[ have attempted to show how important a i^art the last Glacial 
period has played, which affected even the equatorial regions, 
aiKl which, during the alternations of the cold in the north and 
south, allowed the productions of opposite hemispheres to mingle, 
aud left some of them stranded on the monntain-aummits in all 
l)art8 of the world. As showing now diversified are the means 
of occasioual transport, I have discussed at some little length the 
means of dispersal of fresh-water productions. 

If the difficulties be not insuperable in admitting that in the 
long course of time all the Individuals of the same species, and 
likewise of the several species belonging to the same genus, have 
proceeded from some one source ; then all the grand leading facta 
of geographical distribution are explicable on the theory of 
migration, together with subsequent modification and the multipli- 
cation of new forms. We can thus understand the high importance 
of barriers, whether of land or water, in not only separating, but lu 
apparently forming the several zoological and botanical provinces. 
We can thus understand the concentration of related species withm 
the same areas ; and how it is that under different latitudes, lur 
instance in South America, the inhabitants of the plains ana 
mountains, of the forests, marshes, and deserts, are linked together 
in so mysterious a manner, and are likewise linked to the extinct 
beings which formerly inhabited the same continent. Bearing la 
mind that the mutual relation of organism to organism is of tae 
highest importance, we can see why two areas having nearly tne 
same physical conditions should often be inhabited by very different 
forms of life ; for according to the length <^ time which has elapsed 
since the colonists entered one of the regions, or both ; according 
to the nature of the oonmiunication which allowed certain forms 
and not others to enter, either in greater or lesser numbers ; accom< 
ing or not, as those which entered happened to come into more or 
less direct competition with each other and with the aborigint» \ 
and according as the immigrants were capable of varying more vt 
less rapidly, there would ensue in the two or more regions, inue- 
pendently of their physical conditions, infinitely diversified con* 
ditions of life,— there would be an almost endless amount of organic 
action and reaction, — and we should find some groups of bet^tgt 
greatly, and some only slightly modified, — some developed in ?« .•at 
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force, some existing in scanty numbers — and this we do find in 
the several great geographical provinces of the world. 

On these same principles we can understand, as I have endea- 
voured to show, why oceanic islands should have few inhabitants, 
but that of these, a large proportion should be endemic or peculiar ; 
and why, in relation to the means of migration, one group of beings 
should have all its species peculiar, and another group, even within 
the same class, should have all its species the same with those in 
an adjoining quarter of the world. We can see why whole groups 
of organisms, as batrachians and terrestrial mammalfl, should be 
absent from oceanic islands, whilst the most isolated islands should 
possess their own peculiar species of aerial mammals <^ bats. We 
can see why, in islands, there should be some relation between the 
presence of mammals, in a more or less modified condition, and 
the depth of the sea between such Islands and the mainland. We 
can clearly see why all the inhabitants of an archipelago, though 
specifically distinct on the several islets, should be closely related 
to each other ; and should likewise be related, but less closely, to 
those of the nearest continent, or other source whence immigrants 
might have been derived. We can see why, if there exist very 
closely allied or representative species in two areas, however distant 
from each other, some identical species will almost always there be 
found. 

As the late Edward Forbes often insisted, there is a striking 
parallelism in the laws of life throughout time and space ; the laws 
governing the succession of forms in past times being nearly the 
same with those governing at the present time the differences in 
different areas. We see this in many facts. The endurance of each 
species and group of species is continuous in time ; for the a)jparent 
exceptions to the rule are so few, that they may fairly be attributed 
to our not having as yet discovered in an intermediate deposit certain 
forms which are absent in it, but which occur both above and 
below : so in space, it certainly is the general rule that the area in- 
habited by a single species, or by a group of species, is continuous, 
and the exceptions, which are not rare, may, as 1 have attempted 
to show, be accounted for by former migrations under different cir- 
cumstances, or through occasional means of transport, or by the 
species having become extinct in the intermediate tracts. Both 
in time and space, species and groups of species have their points 
of maximum development. Groups of species, living during the 
same period of time, or living within the same area, are often 
characterised by trifling features in common, as of sculptiue or 
cx!our In looking to the long succession of past ages, as in 
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looking to distant provinces throughout the world, we find that 
species in certain classes differ little from each other, whilst those 
in another class, or only in a different section of the same order, 
differ greatly from each other. In both time and space the lowly 
organised members of each class generally change less than the 
highly organised ; but there are in both cases marked exceptions 
to the rule. According to our theory, these several relations 
throughout time and space are intelligible ; for whether we look to 
the allied forms of life which have changed during successiye ages^ 
or to those which have changed after having migrated into distant 
quarters, in both cases they are connected by the same bond of 
ordinary generation ; in both cases the laws of variation have been 
the same, and medications have been accumulated by the same 
means of natural selection. 
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CHAPTEE XIV, 

Mutual Affinities of Obganio Beings: Morphologt: 
Embeyologt: Rudimentaet Obuans. 

G^ 1MIFIOATION, groups tabordinate to groups — Natural system — Rules 
and difficoltieji in classification, explained on the theory of descent with 
modification — Classification of yarieties — Descent always used in 
classification — Analogical or adaptive characters — Affinities, general, 
complex, and radiating — Extinction separates and defines groups — 
BlOEPUOLOOT, between members of the same class, between parts of 
the same individual — EifBRrOLOar, laws of, explained by variations 
not supervening at an early age, and being inherited at a corresponding 
age — RUDXJKENTABY OBOANS ; their origin explained — Summary. 

Classificafion, 

From the most remote period in the history of the world organic 
beings have heen found to resemhle each other in descending de- 
grees, so that they can be classed in groups under groups. Thin 
classification is not arbitrary like the groupiog of the stars in 
conciliations. The existence of groups would have been of simple 
significance, if one group had been exclusively fitted to inhabit the 
land, and another the water ; one to feed on flesh, another on vege- 
table matter, and so on ; but the case is widely different, for it is 
notorious how commonly members of even the same sub-group have 
different habits. In the second and fourth chapters, on Variation 
and on Natural Selection, I have attempted to show that within each 
coimtry it is the widely ranging, the much diffused and common, 
that is the dominant species, belonging to the larger genera in each 
class, which vary most. The varieties, or incipient species, thus 
produced, ultimately become converted into new and distinct 
species ; and those, on the principle of inheritance, tend to produce 
other new and dominant species. Consequently the groups which 
are now large, and which generally include many dominant species, 
lend to go on increasing in size. I fiuther attempted to show that 
from the varying descendants of each species trying to occupy as 
many and as different places as possible in the economy of nature^ 
they constantly tend to diverge in character, lliis latter conclusiov 
17 
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is supported by obsenring the great diversity of forms which, in any 
small area, come into the closest competition, and by certain facts 
in naturalisation. 

I attempted also to show that there is a steady tendency in the 
forms which are iucreasing in number and diverging in character, 
to supplant and exterminate the preceding, less divergent and lest 
improved forms. I request the reader to turn to the diagram 
illustrating the action, as formerly explained, of these several 
principles ; and he will see that the inevitable result is, that the 
modified descendants proceeding from one progenitor become broken 
up into groups subordinate to groups. In the diagram each letter 
on the uppermost line may represent a genus including several 
species ; and the whole of the genera along this upper line form 
together one class, for all are descended from one ancient parent 
and, consequently, have inherited something in common. But the 
three genera on the left hand have, on this same principle, much in 
common, and form a sub-family, distinct from that containing the 
next two genera on the right hand, which diverged from a common 
parent at the fifth stage of descent. These five genera have also 
much in common, though less than when grouped in sub-families ; 
and they form a family distinct from that containing the three 
genera still farther to the right hand, which diverged at an earlier 
period. And all these genera, descended from (A), form an order 
distinct from the genera descended from (I). So that we here have 
many species descended from a single progenitor grouped into 
genera ; and the genera into sub-families, families, and orders, all 
under one great class, llie grand fact of the natural subordination 
of organic beings in groups under groups, which, from its famili- 
arity, does not always sufficiently strike us, is in my judgment thus 
explained. No doubt organic beings, like all other objects, can be 
classed in many ways, either artificially by single characters kx more 
naturally by a niunber of characters^ We know, for instance, that 
minerals and the elemental substances can be thus arranged. In 
this case there is of course no relation to genealogical succession, 
and no cause can at present be assigned for their falling into 
groups. But with organic beings the case is different, and the 
view above given accords with their natural arrangement in group 
under group ; and no other explanation has ever been attempted. 

Naturalists, as we have seen, try to arrange the species, genera, 
and families in each class, on what is called the Natural System. 
But what is meant by this system ? Some authors look at it merely 
as a scheme for arranging together those living objects which art 
nioF( alike, and for separating those which are most unlike; or m 
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an artificial method of enunciating, as briefly as possible, general 
propositions, — that is, by one sentence to give the characters 
oommon, for instance, to all mammals, by another those common 
to all camivora, by another those common to the dog-genns, and 
then, by adding a single sentence, a full description is given of each 
kind of dog. The Ingenuity and utility of this system are indispu- 
table. But many naturalists think that something more is meant 
by the Natural System ; they believe that it reveals the plan of the 
C^ator ; but unless it be specified whether order in time or space, 
or both, or what else is meant by the plan of the Creator, it seems 
to me that nothing is thus added to our knowledge. Expressions 
such as that fiEunous one by Linnasus, which we often meet with m 
a more or less concealed form, namely, that the characters do njt 
make the genus, but that the genus gives the characters, seem to 
imply that some deeper bond is included in our classifications than 
mere resemblance. I believe that this is the case, and that commu- 
mty of descent— the one known cause of close similarity in organic 
beings — \& the bond, which though observed by various degrees of 
modification, is partially revealed to us by our classifications. 

Let us now consider the rules followed in classification, and the 
difficulties which are encountered on the view that classification 
either gives some unknown plan of creation, or is simply a scheme 
for enunciating general propositions and of placing together the 
forms most like each other. It might have been thought (and was 
in ancient times thought) that those parts of the structure which 
determined the habits of life, and the general place of each being 
in the economy of nature, would be of very high importance in 
classification. Nothing can be more false. No one regards the 
external similarity of a mouse to a shrew, of a dugong to a whale, 
of a whale to a fish, as of any importance. These resemblances, 
though so intimately connected with the whole life of the being, 
are ranked as merely " adaptive or analogical characters ; *' but to 
the consideration of these resemblances we shall recur. It may 
even be given as a general rule, that the less any part of the organ- 
is'ation is concerned with special habitd, the more im{ortant it 
becomes for clasHification. As an instance : Owen, in speaking of 
the dugong, says, ** 1 he generative organs, being those which are 
most remotely related to the habits and food of an animal, 1 have 
always regarded as affording very clear indications of its true afiini- 
ties. We are least likely in the modifications of these organs to 
mistake a merely adaptive for an essential character." With plants 
how remarkable it is that the organs of vegetation, on which theii 
nutrition and life depend, are of little signification ; where«i the 
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organs of reproduction, with their product the seed and embryo, axe 
of paramount importance I So again in formerly discussing certain 
morphological characters which are not functionally important, wa 
have seen that they are often of the highest service in classification, 
I'his depends on their constancy throughout many allied groups ; 
and their constancy chiefly depends on any slight deviations not 
having been preserved and accumulated by natural selection, which 
acts only on serviceable characters. 

That the mere physiological importance of an organ does not 
determine its classificatory value, is almost proved by the OeMt, that 
in allied groups, in which the same organ, as we have every reason 
to suppose, has nearly the same physiological value, its olassificatory 
value is widely different No naturalist can have worked long at 
any group without being struck with this fact ; and it has been 
fully acknowledged in the writings of almost every author. It 
will suffice to quote the highest authority, Kobert Brown, who, 
in speaking of certain 'organs in the Proteacse, says their generic 
importance, '* like that of all their parts, not only in this, but, as I 
apprehend, in every natural family, is very unequal, and in some 
cases seems to be entirely lost." Again, in anoUier work he says, 
the genera of the Connaracese "differ in having one or more 
ovaria, in the existence or absence of albumen, in the imbricate or 
valvular estivation. Any one of these oharacters singly is fre- 
quently of more than generic importance, though here even when 
all taken together they appear insufficient to separate Cnestis from 
Connarus.** To give an example amongst insects : in one great di- 
vision of the Hymenoptera, the anteonse, as Westwood has remarked, 
are most constant in structure ; in another division they differ much, 
%nd the differences are of quite subordinate value in classification ; 
yet no one will say that the antennw in those two divisions of the 
same order are of unequal physiological importance. Any number 
of instances could be given of the varying importance for classi- 
fication of the same important organ within the same group of 
beings. 

Again, no one will say that rudimentary or atrophied organs are 
of high physiological or vital importance ; yet, undoubtedly, organs- 
in this condition are often of much value in classification. No one 
will dispute that the rudimentary teeth in the upper jaws of young 
ruminants, and certain rudimentary bones of the leg, are highly 
serviceable in exhibiting the close affinity between ruminants and 
pachyderms. Kobert Brown has stroLgly insisted on the (act thai 
the position of the rudimentary florets is of the highest importanot 
In the classification of the grasses. 
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NmrerouB instanoes oould be given of characters derived ftom 
parts which must be considered of very trifling physiological impori- 
ance, but which are universally admitted as highly serviceable in 
the definition of whole groups. For instance, whether or not thert 
is an open passage from the nostrils ^ the mouth, the only charac* 
ter, according to Owen, which absolutely distinguishes fishes and 
reptiles — ^the inflection of the angle of the lower jaw in Marsupials 
— ^the manner in which the wings of insects are folded — mere 
colour in certain Algie — mere pubescence on f rarts of the flowor ic 
grasses — the nature of the dermal covering, as hair or feathers, 
in the Vertobrata. If the Omithorhynchus had been covered with 
feathers instead of hair, this external and trifling character would 
have been considered by naturalists as an important aid in deter- 
mining the degree of affinity of this strange creature to birds. 

The importance, for cUssification, of trifling characters, mainly 
depends on their being correlated with many other characters of 
more or less importance, 'ihe value indeed of an aggregate of 
characters Is very evident in natural history. Hence, as has often 
been remarked, a species may depart from its allies in several 
characters, both of high physiological importance, and of almost 
universal prt;valence, and yet leave us in no doubt where it should 
be ranked. Hence, also, it has been found that a classification 
founded on any single character, however important that may be, 
has always failed; for no part of the organisation is invariably 
constant The importance of an aggr^ate of characters, even when 
none are important, alone explains the aphorism enunciated by 
Linnasus, namely, that the characters do not give the genus, but 
the genus gives the characters; for this seems founded on the 
appreciation of many trifling points of resemblance, too slight to be 
defined. Certain plants, belonging to the Malpighiareas, bear 
perfect and degraded flowers ; in the latter, as A. de Jussieu has 
remarked, 'Hhe greater number of the characters proper to the 
species, to the genus, to the family, to the class, disappear, and thus 
laugh at our classification.'* When Aspicarpa produced in France, 
during several years, only these degraded flowers, departing so 
wonderfully in a number of the most important points of structure 
from the proper type of the order, yet M. Bichard sagaciously saw, 
as Jussieu observes, that this genus should still be retained amongst 
the Malpighiaceas. This case well illustrates the spirit of our 
classifications. 

Practically, when naturalists are at work, they do not trouble 
themselves about the physiological value of the characters which 
(hey UM in defining a group or in allocating any particular q^edta 
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If tboy find a character nearly uniform, and common to a great 
number of forms, and not common to others, they use it as one of 
high Talae ; if common to some lesser number, they use it as of 
subordinate value. This principle has been broadly confessed by 
some naturalists to be the tne^ne ; and by none more clearly than 
by that excellent botanist, Aug. St Hilaire. If several trifling clu^ 
racters are always found in coipbination, though no apparent bond 
of connection can be discovered between them, especial value is set 
on them. As in most groups of animals, important organs, such a* 
those for propelling the blood, or for aerating it, or those for pro- 
pagating the race, are found nearly uniform, they are considered ap 
highly serviceable in classification ; but in some groups all these, 
t!ie most important vital organs, are found to offer characters of 
quite subordinate value. Thus, as Fritz MUller has lately remarlced, 
in the same group of crustaceans, Cypridina is furnished with a 
heart, whilst in two closely allied genera, namely Cypris and 
Cy therea, there is no such organ ; one species of Cypridina has well- 
developed branchiae, whilst another species is destitute of them. 

We can see why characters derived from the embryo should be 
of equal importance with those derived from the adult, for a natural 
classification of course includes all ages. But it is by no means 
obvious, on the ordinary view, why the structure of the embryo 
should be more important for this purpose than that of the adult, 
which alone plays its full part in the economy of nature. Yet it 
has been strongly urged by those great naturalists, Milne Edwards 
and Agassiz, that embryological characters are the most important 
of all ; and this doctrine has very generally been admitted as true. 
Nevertheless, their importance has sometimes been exaggerateil, 
oviing to the adaptive characters of larva not having been excluded ; 
in order to show this, Fritz M tiller arranged by the aid of such 
characters alone the great class of crustaceans, and the arrangement 
did not prove a natural one. But there can be no doubt that 
embryonic, excluding larval characters, are of the highest value 
for classification, not only with animals but with plants, llius the 
main divisions of flowering plants are founded on differences in 
the embryo, — on the number and position of the cotyledons, and on 
the mode of development of the plumule and radicle. We shall 
Immediately see why these characters possess so high a value in 
classification, namely, from the natiural system being genealogical 
in its arrangement. 

Our classifications are often plainly influenced by chains of affini* 
ties. Nothing can be easier than to define a number of characteri 
oommon to all birds ; but with crustaceans, any such definition bar 
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bitherto been found impossible, lliere are crustaceans at the 
opposite ends of the series, which have hardly a character in com- 
mon ; yet the species at both ends, from being plainly allied to 
others, and these to others, and so onwards, can be recognised as 
unequivocally belonging to this, and to no other class of the 
Articujata. 

Geographical distribution has often been used, though perhaps 
not quite logically, in classificatiom* more especially in very large 
groups of closely allied forms. Temminck insists on the utility or 
even necessity of this practice in certain groups of birds ; and it has 
been foUowed by several entomologists and botanists. 

Finally, with respect to the comparative value of the various 
groups of species, such as orders, sub-orders, families, sub-families, 
and genera, they seem to be, at least at present, almost arbitrary. 
Several of the best botanists, such as Mr. Bentham and others, 
have strongly insisted on their arbitrary value. Instances could 
be given amongst plants and insects, of a group first ranked by 
practised naturalists as only a genus, and then raised to the rank of 
a sub-family or family ; and this has been done, not because further 
research has detected important sthictural differences, at first over- 
looked, but because nimierous allied species with slightly different 
grades of difierence, have been subsequently discovered. 

All the foregoing rules and aids and difficulties in classification 
may be explained, if I do not greatly deceive myself, on the view that 
the Natural System is founded on descent with modification ; — ^that 
the characters which naturalists consider as showing true affinity 
between any two or more species, are those which have been in- 
herited from a common parent, all true classification being genea- 
logical; — that community of descent is the hidden bond which 
naturalists have been unconsciously seeking, and not some unknown 
plan of creation, or the enimciation of general propositions, and the 
mere putting together and separating objects more or less alike. 

But I must explain my meaning more fully. I believe that the 
amangtmeni of the groups within each class, in duo subordiuation 
and relation to each other, must be strictly genealogical in order 
to be natural; but that the amount of difference in the several 
branches or groups, though allied in the same degree in blood to 
their common progenitor, may differ greatly, being due to the 
different degrees of modification which they have undergone ; and 
this is expressed by the forms being ranked under different genera, J 
families, sections, or orders. The reader will best understand what j 
is meant, if he will take the trouble to refer to the diagram in the j 
fcHirth chapter. We will suppose the letters A to L to represeDt 
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allied genera existing daring the Silurian epoch, and descended from 
some still earlier form. In three of these genera (A, F, and \\ a 
species has transmitted modified deaoendants to the present diay, 
represented by the fifteen genera (a" to a") on the uppermost 
horizontal line. Kow all these modified descendants from a single 
species, are related in blood or descent in the same degree ; they 
may metaphorically be called cousins to the same millionth degree ; 
yet they differ widely and in different degrees from each other. The 
forms d<»3ended from A, now broken np into two or three families, 
oonstitnte a distinct order from those descended from I, also tfoken 
up iu.u two families. Kor can the existing species, descended from 
A, be ranked in the same genus with the parent A; or those 
from I, with the parent I. But the existing genus f*^ may be sup- 
posed to have been bat slightly modified ; and it will then rank with 
the parent-genus F ; just as some few still living organisms belong 
to Silurian genera. So that the comparative value of the differences 
between these organic beings, which are all related to each other in 
the same degree in blood, has come to be widely different. Never- 
theless their genealf»gical arrangement remains strictly true, not 
only at the present time, but at each successive period of descent. 
All the modified descendants from A will have Inherited something 
in common from their common parent, as will all the descendants 
fit>m I ; so will it be with each subordinate branch of descendants, 
at each successive stage. If, however, we suppose any descendant of 
A, or of I, to have become so much modified as to have lost all traces 
of its parentage, in this case, its place in the natural system will be 
lost, as seems to have occurred with some few existing organisms. 
All the descendants of the genus F, along its whole line of descent, 
are supposed to have been but little modified, and they form a single 
genus. But this genus, though much isolated, will still occupy its 
prop(»r intermediate position. The representation of the groups, 
as here given in the diagram on a flat surface, is much too simple. 
The branches ought to have diverged in all directions. If the 
names of the groups had been simply written down in a linear 
series, the representation would have been still less natural ; and it 
is notoriously not possible to represent in a series, on a flat sur&ce, 
the affinities which we discover in nature amongst the beings of the 
same group. Thus, the natural system is genealogical in its 
arrangement, like a pedigree : but the amount of modification which 
the different groups have undergone has to be expressed by ranking 
them under different so-called genera, sub-families, families, sections, 
>rders, and classes. 
It may he worth while to illustrate this view of classification, h} 
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taking the case of langaages. If we possessed a perfect pedigree a 
mankind, a genealogical arrangement of the races of man woul^ 
afford the best classification of the various languages now spoken 
throughout the world ; and if all extinct languages, and all inter- 
mediate and slowly changing dialects, were to be included, snch an 
arrangement would be the only possible one. Yet it might be that 
some ancient langnageM had altered very little and had given rise 
to few new languages, whilst others had altered much owing to the 
spreading, isolation, and state of civilisation of the several co- 
descended races, and had thus given rise to many new dialects and 
languages. The various degrees of difference between the languages 
of the same stock, would have to be expressed by groups subordinate 
to groups ; but the proper or even the only possible arrangement 
would still be genealogical ; and this would be strictly natural, as 
it would connect together all languages, extinct and recent, by the 
closest affinities, and would give the filiation and origin of eack 
tongue. 

In confirmation of this view, let us glance at the classification of 
varieties, which are known or believed to be descended from a single 
species. These are grouped under the species, with the sub-varieties 
under the varieties; and in some cases, as with the domestic 
pigeon, with several other grades of difference. Nearly the same 
rules are followed as in classifying species. Authors have insisted 
on the necessity of arranging varieties on a natural instead of an 
artificial system; we are cautioned, for instance, not to class two 
varieties of the pine-apple together, merely because their fruit, 
though the most important part, happens to be nearly identical ; 
no one puts the Swedish and common turnip together, though the 
esculent and thickened stems are so similar. Whatever part is 
found to be most constant, is used in classing varieties : thus the 
great agriculturist Marshall says the horns are very useful for this 
purpose with cattle, because they are less variable than the shape 
or colour of the body, &c ; whereas with sheep the horns are much 
less serviceable, because less constant In classing varieties, I ap- 
prehend that if we had a real pedigree, a genealogical classification 
would be universally preferred ; and it has been attempted in some 
cases. For we might feel sure, whether there had been more or 
less modification, that the principle of inheritance would keep the 
forms together which were allied in the greatest number of points. 
In tumbler pigeons, though some of the sub-varieties differ in the 
important charapter of the length of the beak, yet all are kept 
together from having the common habit of tumbb'ng; but the 
tbort-laoed breed has nearly or quite lost this habit : nevertheless 
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without any thoiight on the subject, these tumblers are kept in 
the same group, because allied in blood and alike in some othef 
respects. 

With species in a state of nature, every naturalist has in fact 
brought descent into his classification; for he includes in his 
lowest grade, that of species, the two sexes ; and how enormously 
these sometimes differ in the most important characters, is known 
to every naturalist: scarcely a single fact can be predicated in 
common of the adult males and hermaphrodites of certain cirri- 
pedes, and yet no one dreams of separating; them. As soon as the 
three Orchidean forms, Monachanthus, Myanthus, and Catasetum, 
which had previously been ranked as three distinct genera, were 
known to be sometimes produced on the same plant, they were 
immediately considered as varieties ; and now I have been able to 
show that they are the male, female, and hermaphrodite forms 
of the same species. The naturalist includes as one species the 
various larval stages of the same individual, however much they 
may differ from each other and from the adult, as well as the so- 
called alternate generations of Steenstnip, which can only in a 
technical sense be considered as the same individual. He includes 
monsters and varieties, not from their partial resemblance to the 
parent-form, but because they are descended from it. 

As descent has universally been used in classing together the 
individuals of the same species, though the males and fenialee 
and larvse are sometimes extremely different ; and as it has been 
used in classing varieties which have undergone a certain, and 
sometimes a considerable amount of modification, may nut this 
same element of descent have been unconsciously used in grouping 
species under genera, and genera under higher groups, all under 
the so-called natural system ? I believe it has been unconsciously 
used ; sn^ thus only can I understand the several rules and guides 
which have been followed by our best systematists. As we have 
no written pedigrees, we are forced to trace community of descent 
by resemblances of any kind. Therefore we choose those characters 
which are the least likely to have been modified, in relation to the 
conditions of life to which each species has been recently ex{K>sed. 
Budimeotary structures on this view are as good a.<), or even some- 
times butter than, other parts of the organisation. We care not how 
trifling a character may be — let it be the mere inflection of the 
angle of the jaw, the manner in which an insect's wing is folded, 
whether the skin be covered by hair or feathers — if it prevail 
throughout many and different species, especially those h\ving very 
different habits of life, it assumes high value ; for we can aocount 
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for its presence in so many forms with such different habits, only 
by inheritance from a common parent We may err in this respect 
in regard to single points of structure, but when several characters, 
let ^em be ever so trifling, concur throughout a large group of 
beings having different habits, we may feel almost sure, on the 
theory of descent, that these characters have been inherited from 
a common ancestor ; and we know that such aggregated characters 
have especial value in classification. 

We can understand why a species or a group of species may 
iepart from its allies, in several of its most important chamci eristics, 
and yet be safely classed with them. This may be safely done, and 
is often done, as long as a sufficient number of characters, let th«m 
be ever so unimportant, betrays the hidden bond of community 
of descent Let two forms have not a single character in com- 
mon, yet, if these extreme forms are connected together by a chain 
of intermediate groups, we may at once infer their community of 
descent, and we put them all into the same class. As we find 
organs of high physiological importance — those which serve to 
preserve life under the most diverse conditions of existence — are 
generally the most constant, we attach especial value to them; 
but if these same organs, in another group or section of a group, 
are found to differ much, we at once value them less in our 
classification. We shall presently sie why embrjological cha- 
racters are of such high classificatory importance. Geographical 
distribution may sometimes be brought usefully into pl\y in 
classing largo genera, because all the spi'cics of the same genus, 
inhabit! ig any distinct and isolated region, are in all probability 
descended from the same parents. 

AncUogical JReaemUances. — We can understand, on the above 
views, the very important distinction between real affinities 
and analogical or adaptive resemblances. Lamarck first called 
attention to this subject, and he has been ably followed by 
Macleay and others. The resemblance in the shape of the body 
and in the fin-like anterior limbs between dxigongs and whales, 
and between these two orders of mammals and fishes, are ana- 
logicaL So is the resemblance between a mouse and a shrew-mouse 
(Sorex), which belong to different orders; and the still closer 
resemblance, insisted on by Mr. Mivart, between the mouse and 
a small marsupial animal (A ntechinus) of Australia. These latter 
resemblances may be accounted for, as it seems to me, by adapta- 
tion for similarly active movements through thickets and hcrl^ge, 
logether with concealment from enemies. 

Amongst insects there are innumemble similar instances * thai 
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Linnasus, misled by external appearances, actually classed an 
homopterons insect as a moth. We see something of the same 
kind even with oar domestic varietiee, as in the strikinjidy similar 
shape of the body in the improred breeds of the Chinese and 
common pig, which are descended from distinct species; and in 
the similarly t^ckened stems of the common and specifically 
distinct Swedish turnip. The resemblance between the greyhound 
and the racehorse is hardly more fanciful than the analogies 
which have been drawn by some authors between widely different 
animals. 

On the view of characters being of real importance for classifi- 
cation, only in so far as they reveal descent, we can clearly under- 
stand why analogical or adaptive characters, although of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the being, are almost valueless to the 
systematist. For animals, belonging to two most distinct lines of 
descent, may have become adapted to similar conditions, and thus 
have assumed a close external resemblance ; but such resemblances 
will not reveal — will rather tend to conceal their blood-relation- 
si tip. We can thus also understand the apparent paradox, that 
the very same characters are analogical when one group is com- 
pared with another, but give true affinities when the members of 
the same group are compared together: thus, the shape of the 
body and tin-like limbs are only analogical when whales are com- 
pared with fishes, being aJaptatitms in both classes for swimming 
through the water; but between the several members of the 
whale family, the shape of the body and the fin-like limbs ofler 
characters exhibiting true affinity ; for as these parts are so 
nearly similar throughout the whole family, we cannot doubt 
that they have been inheri'ed from a common ancestor. So it is 
with fishes. 

Numerous cases could be given of striking resemblances in quite 
^stinct beings between siugle jmrts or organs, which have been 
adapted for the same functions. A good instance is afforded by 
the close resemblance of the jaws of the dog and Tasmanian wolf 
or Thylacinus, — animals which are widely sundered in the natural 
Hystem. But this resemblance is confined to general appearance, 
as in the prominence of the canines, and in the cutting shape 
of the molar teeth. For the teeth really differ much : thus the dog 
has on each side of the upper jaw four pre-molars and only two 
molars ; whilst the Thylacinus has three pre-molars and four molars. 
The molars also differ much in the two animals in relative sizs 
and structure. The adult dentition is preceded by a widely dif- 
Cbreat milk dentition^ Any one may of course deny that the teeth 
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in either case have been adapted for tearing flesh, through tha 
natural selection of successive Tariatious ; but if this be admitted 
in the one case, it is unintelligible to me that it should be denied 
in the other. I am glad to find that so high an authority as 
Professor Flower has come to this same conclusion. 

The extraordinary cases given ia a former chapter, of widely 
different fishes possessing electric organs, — of widely different 
insects possessing luminous organs, — and of orchids and asclepiads 
having pollen-masses with viscid discs, come uuder this same head 
of analogical resemblances. But these cases are so wonderful that 
they were introduced as difiBculties or objections to our theory. 
In all such cases some fundamental difference in the growth or 
development of the parts, and generally in their matured structure, 
can be detected. The end gained is the same, but the means, 
though appearing superficially to be the same, are essentially dif- 
ferent. The principle formerly alluded to under the term of ana* 
logical variation has probably in these cases often come into play; 
that is, the members of the same class, although only distantly 
allied, have inherited so much in common in their constitution, 
that they are apt to vary under similar exciting causes in a similar 
manner; and this would obviously aid in* the acquirement through 
natural selection of parts or organs, strikingly like each other, inde- 
pendently of their direct inheritance from a common progenitor. 

As species belonging to distinct classes have often been adapted 
by successive slight modifications to live under nearly similar 
circumstances, — to inhabit, for instance, the three elements of land, 
air, and water, — ^we can perhaps understand how it is that a 
numerical parallelism has sometimes been observed between the 
sub-groups of distinct classes. A naturalist, struck with a paral- 
lelism of this nature, by arbitrarily raising or sinking the value 
of the groups in several classes (and all our experience shows that 
their valuation is as yet arbitrary), could easily extend the paral- 
lelism over a wide range ; and thus the septenary, quinary, quater- 
nary and ternary classifications have probably arisen. 

There is another and curious class of cases in which close external 
resemblance does not depend on adaptation to similar habits of life, 
but has been gained for the sake of protection. I allude to the 
wonderful manner in which certain butterflies imitate, as first 
described by Mr. Bates, other and quite distinct species. This 
excellent observer has shown that in some districts of S. America, 
where, for instance, an Ithomia abounds in gaudy swarms, another 
butterfly, namely, a Leptalis, is often found mingled in the same 
flock; and the latter so closely resembles the Ithomia in every 
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shade aud stripe of colour and even in the shape of its wings, that 
Mr. Bates, with his eyes sharpened by collecting during eleven 
years, was, though always on his guard, continually d'^ved. 
When the mockers and the mocked are caught and compared, 
they are found to be very different in essential structure, and to 
beiong not only to distinct genera, but often to distinct families. 
Had this mimicry occurred in only one or two instances, it might 
have been passed orer as a strange coincidence. But, if we proceed 
from a district where one Leptalis imitates an Ithomia, another mock- 
ing and mocked species belonging to the same two genera, equally 
close in their resemblance, may be found. Altogether no less than 
ten genera are enumerated, which include species that imitate 
other butterflies, llie mockers and mocked always inhabit the 
same region; we never find an imitator living remote from the 
form which it imitates, 'llie mockers are almost invariably rare 
iusects; the mocked in almost every case abound in swarms. In 
the same district in which a species of Leptalis closely imitates 
an Ithomia, there are sometimes other Lepidoptera mimicking the 
same Ithomia: so that in the same place, species of three genera 
of butterflies and even a moth are found all closely resembling 
a butterfly belonging to a fourth genus. It deserves especial notice 
that many of the mimicking forms of the Leptalis, as well as of the 
mimicked forms, can be shown by a graduated series to be merely 
varieties of the same species ; whilst others are undoubtedly distinct 
species. But why, it may be asked, are certain forms treated as 
the mimicked and others as the mimickers? Mr. Bates satis- 
factorily answers this question, by showing that the form which 
is imitated keeps the usual dress of the group to which it belongs, 
whilst the counterfeiters have changed their dress and do not 
resemble their nearest allies. 

We are next led to inquire what reason can be assigned for 
certain butterflies and moths so often assuming the dress of another 
and quite distinct form ; why, to the perplexity of naturalists, has 
nature condescended to the tricks of the stage ? Mr. Bates has, 
no doubt, hit on the true explanation. The mocked forms, which 
always abound in numbers, must habitually escape destruction to 
a large extent, otherwise they could not exist in such swarms ; 
and a large amount of evidence has now been collected, showing 
that they are distasteful to birds and other insect-devouring animals. 
The mocking forms, on the other hand, that inhabit the same 
district, are comparatively rare, and belong to rare groups ; hence 
they must suffer habitually from some danger, for otherwise, from 
tl.c number of eggs laid by all butterflies, they would in three oi 
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four goieratioDS swarm over the whole country. Now if a membei 
of one of these persecuted and rare groups were to assume a dress 
so like that of a well-protected species that it coDtiuoally deceived 
the practised eyes of an entomologist, it would often deceive pre- 
daoeous birds and insects, and thus often escape destruction. Mr. 
Bates may almost be said to have actually witnessed the prooess 
by which the mimickers have come so closely to resemble the 
mimicked ; for he found that some of the forms of I^ptalis which 
mimic so many other butterfiies, varied in an extreme degree. In 
one district several varieties occurred, and of these one alone 
resembled to a certain extent, the common Ithomia of the same 
district In another district there were two or three varieties one 
of which was much commoner than the others, and this closely 
mocked another form of Ithomia. From £Eu;t8 of this nature, 
Mr. Bates concludes tliat the Leptalis first varies; and when a 
variety happens to resemble in some degree any common butterfly 
inhabiting the same district, this variety, from its resemblance to 
a flourishing and little-persecuted kind, has a better chaoce of 
escaping destruction from prodaceous birds and insects, and is 
consequently oftener preserved ; — " the less perfect degrees of re- 
semblance being generation after generation eliminated, and only 
the others left to propagate their kind.** So that here we have an 
excellent illustration of natural selection. 

Messrs. Wallace and Trimen have likewise described several 
equally striking cases of imitation in the Lepidoptera of the Malay 
Archipelago and Africa, and with some other insects. Mr. Wallace 
has also detected one such case with birds, but we have none with 
the larger quadrupeds. The much greater frequency of imitation 
with insects than with other animals, is probably the consequence 
of their small size; insects cannot defend themselves, excepting 
indeed the kinds furnished with a sting, and I have never heard of 
an instance of such kinds mocking o£her insects, though they are 
blocked; insects cannot easily escape by flight from the larger 
animals which prey on them; hence, they are reduced, like most 
weak creatures, to trickery and dissimulation. 

It should be observed that the process of imitation probably never 
commenced between forms widely dissimilar in colour. But starting 
with species already somewhat like each other, the closest resem- 
blance, if beneficial, could readily be gained by the above means ; 
and if the imitated form was subsequently and gradually modified 
through any agency, the imitating form would be led along the 
tome track, and thus be altered to almost any extent, so that it 
might ultimately assume an appearance or colouring wholly imUkt 
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that of the other members of the family to which it belonged. 
There is, however, some difficulty on this head, for it is necessary 
to suppose in some cases that ancient members belonging to seroml 
distinct groups, before they had diverged to their present extent, 
accidentally resembled a member of another and protected group 
in a sufficient degree to afford some slight protection ; this haying 
given the basis for the subsequent acquisition of the most perfect 
resemblance* 

On the Nature of the Affinities connecting Organic Beings — Aa 
the modified descendants of dominant species, belonging to the 
larger genera, tend to inherit the advantages which made the groups 
to which they belong large and their parents dominant, they are 
almost sure to spread widely, and to seize on more and more places 
in the economy of nature. The larger and more dominant groups 
within each class thus tend to go on increasing in size ; and they 
consequently supplant many smaller and feebler groups. Thus we 
can aoooimt for the fact that all organisms, recent and extinct, are 
included under a few great orders, and under still fewer classes. As 
showing how few the higher groups are in number, and how widely 
they are spread throughout the world, the fact is striking that the 
discovery of Australia has not added an insect belonging to a new 
class ; and that in the vegetable kingdom, as I learn from Dr. Hooker, 
it has added only two or three families of small size. 

In the chapter on Geological Succession I attempted to show, on 
the principle of each group having generally di veiled much in 
cliaracter during the loog-continued process of modification, how it 
is that the more ancient forms of life often present cbaracters in 
some degree intermediate between existing groups. As some few of 
the old and intermediate forms have transmitted to the present day 
descendants but little modified, these constitute our so-called 
osculant or aberrant species. The more aberrant any form is, the 
greater must be the number of connecting forms which have b<)en 
exterminated and utterly lost And we have some evidence of 
aberrant groups having suffipre'l severely from extinction, for they 
are almost always represented by extremely few species ; and such 
species as do occur are generally very distinct from each other, 
which again implies extinction, llie gener& Omithorhynchus and 
Lepidosiren, for example, would not have been less aberrant had 
each been represented by a dozen species, instead of as at present 
by a single one, or by two or three. We can, I think, account for 
this fact only by looking at aberrant groups as forms which have 
been conquered by more successful competitors, with a few memben 
still preserved imder unusually £ivourable conditions* 
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Mr. Waterhouse has remarked that, when a mrmber belonging 
lo one group of animals exhibits an affinity to a quite distinct 
group) this affinity in most cases is general and not special ; thus, 
according to Mr. Waterhouse, of all Rodents, the bizcacha is most 
nearly related to Marsupials ; but in the points in which it ap- 
proaches this order, \Xa relations are general, that is, not to any one 
marsupial species more than to another. As these points of affinity 
are believed to be real and not merely adaptive, they must be due 
in accordance with our view to inheritance from a oonmion progeni- 
tor. Therefore we must suppose either that all Bodents, including 
the bizcacha, branched off from some ancient Marsupial, which will 
naturally have been more or less intermediate in character with 
respect to all existing Marsupials ; or that both Bodents and Marsu- 
pials branched off from a common progenitor, and that both groups 
have since undergone much modification in divergent directions. 
On either view we must suppose that the bizcacha has retained, 
by iuheritance, more of the characters of its ancient progenitor than 
have other Bodents ; and therefore it will not be specially related 
to any one existing Marsupial, but indirectly to all or nearly all 
Marsupials, from having partially retained the character of their 
conomon progenitor, or of some early member of the group. On the 
other hand, of all Marsupials, as Mr. Waterhouse has remarked, the 
Phascolomys resembles most nearly, not any one species, but the 
general order of Rodents. In this case, however, it may be strongly 
suspected that the resemblance is only analogical, owing to the 
Phascolomys having become adapted to habits like those of a 
Bodent. The elder De CandoUe has made nearly similar observations 
on the general nature of the affinities of distinct families of plants. 

On the principle of the muUiplicfition and gradual divergence in 
character of the species descended from a common progenitor, 
together with their retention by inheritance of some characters in 
common, we can understand the excessively complex and radiating 
affinities by which all the members of the same family gs highei 
group are connected together. For the common progenitor of a 
whole family, now broken up by extinction into distinct groups and 
sub-groups, will have transmitted some of its characters, modified 
in various ways and degrees, to all the species ; and they will con- 
sequently be related to each other by circuitous lines cf affinity of 
various lengths (as may be seen in the diagram so often referred toX 
mounting up through many predecessors. As it is difficult to show 
the blood-relationship between the numerous kindred of any ancient 
and noble family even by the aid of a genealogical tree, and almost 
impossible to do so without this aid^ we can understand the extm* 
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ordinary difficulty wnich naturalists have experienced in describing, 
without the aid of a diagram, the various affinities which they 
perceive between the many living and extinct members of the same 
great natural class. 

Extinction, as we have seen in the fourth chapter, has played an 
important part in defining and widening the intervals between the 
several groups in each class. We may thus account for the distinct* 
ness of whole classes from each other — for instance, of birds from 
all other vertebrate animals — by the belief that many ancient forms 
of life have been utterly lost, through which the early progenitors 
of birds were formerly connected with the early progenitors of 
the other and at that time less differentiated vertebrate classes. 
There has been much less extinction (»f the forms of life which once 
connected fishes with batrachians. lliere has been still less within 
some whole classes, for instance the Crustacea, for here the most 
wonderfully diverse forms are still linked together by a long and 
only partially broken chain of affinities. Extinction has only 
defined the groups : it has by no means made them ; for if every 
form which has ever lived on this earth were suddenly to reappear, 
though it would be quite impossible to give definitions by which 
each group could be distinguished, still a natural classification, or at 
least a natural arrangement, would be possible. We shall see this 
by turning to the diagram; the letters, A to L, may represent 
eleven Silurian genera, some of which have produced large groups of 
modified descendants, with every link in each branch and sub- 
bmnch still alive; and the links not greater than those between 
existing varieties. In this case it would be quite impossible to give 
definitions by which the several members of the several groups 
could be distinguished from their more immediate parents and 
descendants. Yet the arrangement in the diagram would still hold 
good and would be natural ; for, on the principle of inheritance, all 
the forms descended, for instance, from A, would have something 
in common. In a tree we can distinguish this or that branch, 
though at the actual fork the two unite and blend together. We 
could not, as I have said, define the several groups ; but we could 
pick out types, or forms, representing most of the characters of each 
group, whether large or small, and thus give a general idea of the 
value of the differences between them. This is what we should be 
driven to, if we were ever to succeed in collecting all the forms in 
any one class which have lived throughout all time and space. 
Assuredly we shall never succeed in making so perfect a coUeo- 
lion : nevertheless, in certain classes, we are tending towards thit 
end ; and Milne Edwards has lately insisted, in an able paper, on 
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ihe high importance of looking to types, whether or not we can 
refiarate and define the groups to which such types belong. 

Finally, we have seen that natural selection, which follows from 
the stiiiggle for existence, and which almost inevitably leads to 
extinction and divergence of character in the descendants from any 
one parent-species, explains that great and miiversal feature m 
the afSnities of all organic beings, namely, their subordination 
in group under group. We use the element of descent Ji 
classing the individuals of both sexes and of all ages under one 
species, although they may have but few characters in conmion ; 
we use descent in classing acknowledged varieties, however different 
they may be from their parents ; and I believe that this element of 
descent is the hidden bond of connexion which naturalists have 
■ought under the term of the Natural System. On this idea of the 
natural system being, in so £&r as it has been perfected, genealogical 
in its arrangement, with the grades of difference expressed by the 
terms genera, families, orders, &c., we can understand the rules 
which we are compelled to follow in our classiBcation. We can 
understand why we value certain resemblances far more than 
others ; why we use rudimentary and useless organs, or others of 
trifling physiological importance; why, in finding the relations 
between one group and another, we summarily reject analogical or 
adaptive characters, and yet use these same characters within the 
limits of the same group. We can clearly see how it is that all 
living and extinct forms can be grouped together within a few great 
classes ; and how the several members of each class are connected 
together by the most complex and radiating lines of affinities. We 
shall never, probably, disentangle the inextricable web of the 
affinities between the members of any one class ; but when we have 
a distinct object in view, and do not look to some unknown plan of 
creation, we may hope to make sure but slow progress. 

Professor Hackel in his 'Generelle Moi-phologie ' and in other 
woiks, has recently brought his great knowledjic and abilities to bear 
on what he calls phylogeny, or the lines of descent of all organic 
beings. In drawing up the several series he trusts chiefly to 
embryological characters, but receives aid from homologous and 
rudimentary organs, as well as from the successive periods at which 
the various forms of life are believed to have first appeared in oar 
geological formations. He has thus boldly made a great beginning, 
ftnd shows ua how classification will in the future be treated. 
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Morphology. 

We have seen that the members of the same class, independently 
of their habits of life, resemble each other in the general plan ol 
their organisation, I'his resemblance is often expressed by the 
term ** unity of type ; ** or by sayin;? that the several parts and organs 
in the different species of the class are homologous. I'he whole 
subject is included under the general term of Morphoio^. 1 his ii 
one of the most interesting departments of natural history, and may 
almost be said to be its very souL What can be more curious than 
that the hand of a man, formed for grasping, that of a mole for 
digging, the leg of the horse, the paddle of the porpoise, and the 
wing of the bat, should all be constructed on the same pattern, and 
should include similar bones, in the same relative positions ? How 
curious it is, to give a subordinate though striking instance, that 
the hind-feet of the kangaroo, which are so well fitted for bounding 
over the open plains, — those of the climbing, leaf-eating koala, 
equally well fitted for grasping the branches of trees,— those of the 
ground-dwelling, insect or root eating, bandicoots, — and those of 
some other Australian marsupials, — should all be constructed on the 
same extraordinary type, namely with the bones of the second and 
third digits extremely slender and enveloped within the same skin, 
BO that they appear like a single toe furnished with two claws. 
Notwithstanding this similarity of pattern, it is obvious that the 
hind feet of these several animals are used for as widely difierent 
purposes as it is possible to conceive. The case is rendered all the 
more striking by the American opossums, which follow nearly 
the same habits of life as some of their Australian relatives, having 
feet constructed on the ordinary plan. Professor Flower, from 
whom these statements are taken, remarks in conclusion : " We 
may call this conformity to type, without getting much nearer to 
an explanation of the phenomenon ; ** and he then adds ** but is it 
not powerfully suggestive of true relationship, of inheritance from a 
conjmon ancestor ? ** 

Geoffroy St. Hilaire has strongly insisted on the high importance 
of relative position or connexion in homologous parts ; they may 
differ to almost any extent in form and size, and yet remain con- 
nected together in the same invariable order. We never find, lor 
instance, the bones of the arm and fore-arm, or of the thigh and 
leg, transposed. Hence the same names can be given to the homo- 
logous bones in widely different animals. We see the same great 
law in the construction of the mouths of insects : what can be more 
different than the immensely long spiral proboscis of a sphinx-moth| 
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the curious folded one of a bee or bug, and the great jaws of a 
beetle? — ^yet all these organs, serving for such widely different 
purposes, are formed by infinitely numerous modifications of an 
upper lip, mandibles, and two pairs of maxilbe. llie same law 
governs the construction of the mouths and limbs of crustaceans. 
So it is with the flowers of plants. 

Nothing can be more hopeless than to attempt to explain this 
■imilarity of pattern in members of the same class, by utility or 
by the doctrine of final causes. The hopelessness of the attempt 
has been expressly admitted by Owen in his most interesting work 
on the * Nature of Limbs.' On the ordinary view of the inde- 
pendent creation of each being, we can only say that so it is ; — 
that it has pleased the Creator to construct all the animals and 
plants in each great class on a uniform plan; but this is not a 
scientific explanation. 

The explanation is to a large extent simple on the theory of the 
selection of successive slight modifications, — each modification being 
profitable in some way to the modified form, but often affecting by 
correlation other parts of the organisation. In changes of this 
nature, there will be little or no tendency to alter the original 
pattern, or to transpose the parts. QTie bones of a limb might be 
shortened and flattened to any extent, becoming at the same time 
enveloped in thick membrane, so as to serve as a fin ; or a webbed 
hand might have all its bones, or certain bones, lengthened to any 
extent, with the membrane connecting them increased, so as to 
serve as a wing ; yet all these modifications would not tend to alter 
the framework of the bones or the relative connexion of the parts. 
If we suppose that an early progenitor— the archetype as it may 
be called— of all mammals, birds, and reptiles, bad its limbs con- 
structed on the existing general pattern, for whatever purpose they 
served, we can at once perceive the plain signification of the homo- 
logous construction of the limbs throughout the class. So with 
the mouths of insects, we have only to suppose that their common 
progenitor had an upper lip, mandibles, and two pairs of maxillae, 
these parts being perhaps very simple in form ; and then natural 
selection will account for the infinite diversity in the structure and 
functions of the mouths of insects. Nevertheless, it is conceivabk 
that the general jiattem of an organ might become so much 
obscured as to be finally lo8t, by the reduction and ultimately b^p 
the complete abortion of certain parts, by the fusion of other parts, 
and by the doubling or multiplication of others, — ^variations which 
w« know to be within the limits of possibility. In the paddles of 
the gigantic extinct sea-lizards, and in the mouths of certain 
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■nctorinl cnistacoans, the general pattern aeems thus to have become 
partially obacured. 

There is another ai:d equally curious branch of our subject; 
namely, serial homologies, or the comparison of the different parts 
or organs in the same individual, and not of the same parts or 
organs in different members of the same class. Most pbysiolo^ 
gists believe that the bones of ti.e skull are homologous—that 
is, correspond in number and in nlative connexion — with the 
elemental parts of a certain number of vertebrie. 'J'he anterior 
and posterior limbs in all the higher vertebrate classes arc plainly 
homologous. So it is with the wonderfully complex jaws and 
legH of crustaceans. It is familiar to almost every one, that in 
a flower the relative position of the sepals, petals, stamens, and 
pistils, as well as their intimate structure, are intelligible on the 
view that they consist of metamorphosed leaves, arranged in a 
spire. In monstrous plants, we often get direct evidence of the 
possibility of one organ being transformed into another ; and we 
can actually see, during the early or embryonic stages of develop- 
ment in flowers, as well as in crustaceans and many other animals, 
that organs, which when mature become extremely different are at 
tirst exactly alike. 

How inexplicable are the cases of serial homologies on the 
ordinary view of creation 1 Why should the brain be enclosed 
in a box composed of such numerous and such extraordinarily 
shaped pieces of bone, apparently representing vertebras? As 
Owen has remarked, the benefit derived from the yielding of the 
separate pieces in the act of parturition by mammals, will by no 
means explain the same construction in the skulls of birds and 
reptiles. Why should similar bones have been created to form 
the wing and the leg of a bat, used as they are for such totally 
different purposes, namely flying and walking ? Why should one 
crustacean, which has an extremely complex mouth formed of 
many parts, consequently always have fewer legs ; or conversely, 
those with many legs have simpler mouths? Why should the 
sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils, in each flower, though fitted 
for such distinct purposes, be all constructed on the same pattern ? 

On the theory of natural selection, we can, to a certain extent, 
answer these questions. We need not here consider how the bodies 
of some animals first became divided into a series of segments, 
or how they b'came divided into right and left sides, with oorre- 
rponding organs, for such questions are almost -beyond investiga* 
tioD. It is, however, probable that some serial structums an 
the result of cells multiplying by division, entailing the malti 
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I^icatioD of the parts developed from such cellfi. It must suffice for 
our purpose to bear in mind that an indefinite repetition of Ibe 
same part or organ is the common characteristic, as Owen has 
remarked, of all low or little specialised forms ; therefore the 
unknown progenitor of the Vertebrata probably possessed many 
vartebne; the unknown progenitor of the Articulata, many seg- 
ments; and the unknown progenitor of flowering plants, many 
leaves arranged in one or more spires. We have also formerly 
Boen that parts many times repeated are eminently liable to vary, 
not only in number, but in form. Consequently such parts, 
being already present in considerable numbers, and being highly 
variable, would naturally afford the materials for adaptation to the 
most different purposes ; yet they would generally retain, through 
tlie force of inheritance, plain traces of their original or fundamental 
resemblance, lliey would retain this resemblance all the more, 
as the variations, which afforded the basis for their subsequent 
modification through natural selection, would tend from the first 
to be similar ; the parts being si an early stage of growth alike, 
and being subjected to nearly the same conditions. Such parts, 
whether more or less modified, unless their common origin became 
wholly obscured, would be serially homologous. 

In the great class of molluscs, though the parts in distinct 
species can be shown to be homologous, only a few serial homo- 
logies, such as the valves of Chitons, can be indicated ; that is, 
we are seldom enabled to say that one part is homologous with 
another part in the same individuaL And we can understand this 
fact ; for in molluscs, even in the lowest members of the class, we 
do not find nearly so much indefinite repetition of any one part 
as wc find in the other great classes of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. 

But morphology is a much more complex subject than it at first 
appears, as has lately been well shown in a remarkable paper by 
Mr. E. Ray Lankester, who has drawn an important distinction 
between certain classes of cases which have all been equally ranked 
by naturalists as homologous. He proposes to call the structures 
which resemble each other in distinct animals, owing to their 
descent from a common prajenitor with subsequent modification 
homogenous ; and the resemblances which cannot thus be accountt^d 
for, ho proposes to call homoplastic. For instance, he believes that 
the hearts of birds and mammals are as a whole homogenous, — 
that is, have been derived from a common progenitor; but that 
the four cavities of the heart in the two classes are homoplastic,— 
th»t is, have been independently developed. Mr. LAnkeeter alac 
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adduces the close resemblance of the parts on the right and lefr 
Bides of the body, and in the successive segments of the same indi* 
vidual animal; and here we have parts commonly called homo- 
logous, which bear no relation to the descent of distinct species 
from a common progenitor. Homoplastic structures are the same 
with those which 1 have classed, though in a very imperfect 
manner, as analogous modifications or resemblances. Tbeir forma- 
tion may be attributed in part to distinct organisms, or to distinct 
parts of the same organism, having varied in an analogous manner ; 
and in part to similar modifications, having been preserved for 
the same general purpose or function, — of which many instances 
have be^-n given. 

Naturalists frequently speak of the skull as formrd of metamor- 
phosed vertebne; the jaws of crabs as mi tamorphosed legs; the 
stamens and pistils in flowers as metamorphosed leaves; but it 
would in most cases be more correct, as IVofessor Huxley has 
remarked, to speak of both sKuil and vertebrae, jaws and legs, &c., 
as having been metamorphosed, not one from the other, as they 
now exist, but from some common and simpler element. Most 
naturalists, however, use such language only in a metaphorical 
sense; they are far from meaning that during a long course of 
descent, primordial organs of any kind — vertebras in the one case 
and legs in the other — have actually been converted into skulls or 
jaws. Yet so stro!)g is the appearance of this having occurred, 
that naturalists can hardly avoid employing language having tins 
plain signification. According to the views here maintained, sucb 
langna;:^e may be used literally ; and the wonderful fact of tho 
jaws, for instance, of a crab retaining numerous chamcters, which 
they probably would have retained through inheritance, if they 
had really been metamorphosed from true though extremely simple 
legs, is in part explained. 

Development and Embryology 

This is one of the most important subjects in the whole round of 
natural history. The metamorphoses of insects, with which every 
one is familiar, are generally effected abruptly by a few stages ; 
but the transformations are in reality numerous and gradual, 
though concealed. A certain ephemerous insect (ChlOeon) during 
its development, moults, as shown by Sir J. Lubbock, above 
twenty times, and each time undergoes a certain amount of 
change ; and in this case we see the act of metamorphosis per* 
formed in a primary and gradual manner. Many insects, and 
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especially certain crustaceans, show ns what wonderful changes 
of structure can bo effected during development. Such changes, 
however, reach their climax in the so-called alternate generations 
of some of the lower animals. It is, for instance, an astonishing 
£act that a delicate branching coralline, studded with polypi and 
attached to a submarine rock, should produce, first by budding and 
then by transverse division, a host of huge floating jelly-fishes; 
and that these should produce eggs, from which are batched 
swimming animalcules, which attach themselves to rocks and 
become developed into branching corallines; and so on in an 
endless cycle. The belief in the essential identity of the process 
of alternate generation and of ordinary metamorphosis has been 
greatly strengthened by Wagner^s discovery of the larva or maggot 
of a fly, namely the Cecidomyia, producing asexually other larv» 
and these others, which finally are developed into mature males and 
females, propagating their kind in the ordinary manner by eggs. 

It may be worth notice that when Wagner^s remarkable discovery 
was first announced, I was asked how was it possible to account 
for the larvsB of this fly having acquired the power of asexual 
reproduction. As long as the case remained unique no answer 
could be given. But already Grimm has shown that another fly, 
a Chironomus, reproduces itself in nearly the same manner, and he 
believes that this occurs frequently in the Order. It is the pupa, 
and not the larva, of the Chironomus which has this power ; and 
Grimm further shows that this case, to a certain extent, " unites 
that of the Cecidomyia with the parthenogenesis of the Coccide ;*' — 
the term parthenogenesis implying that the mature ieinales of the 
Coocid» are capable of producing fertile eggs without the con- 
course of the male. Certain animals belonging to several classes 
are now known to have the power of ordinary reproduction at an 
unusually early age; and we have only to accelerate partheno- 
genetic reproduction by gradual steps to an earlier and earlier age, 
—Chironomus showing us an almost exactly intermediate stags, 
viz., that of the pupa — and we can perhai« account for the mar- 
vellous case of the Cecidomyia. 

It has already been stated that various parts in the same indi- 
vidual which are exactly alike during an early embryonic period, 
become widely different and serve for widely difierent purpoiies in 
the adult state. So again it has been shown that generally the 
smbryos of the most distinct species belonging to the same class 
ara closely similar, but become, when fully developed, widely dis- 
similar. A better proof of this latter iact cannot be given than 
tb« statament by Von Baer that ** th« embryos of msmmalia. oi 
18 
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" Inrds, lizanlH, and snakes, probably also of chelonia, are ia tbeir 
** earliest states exceedingly like one another, both as a whole and 
^ in the mode of developmeDt of tbeir parts ; so much so, in fact, 
**that we can often distinguish the embryos only by their size. 
'* In my possession are two little embryos in spirit, whose names 
^ 1 have omitted to attach, and at present I am quite onable to say 
^ to what class they belong. They may be lizards or small birdsy 
*' or yery young mammalia, so complete is the similarity in the 
* mode of formation of the head and trunk in these animals. The 
* extremities, however, are still absent in these embryos. Bui 
** even if they had existed in the earliest stage of their deyelop- 
^ ment we should learn nothing, for the feet of lizards and mam 
** mals, the wings and feet of binls, no less than the hands and feel 
** of man, all arise from the same fundamental form.' The larve 
of most crustaceans, at corresponding stages of development, closely 
resemble each other, however dififerent the adults may become; 
and so it is with very many other animals. A trace of the law 
of embryonic resemblance occasionally lasts till a rather late age : 
thus birds of the same genus, and of allied genera, often resemble 
each other in their immature plumage ; as we see in the spotted 
feathers in the young of the thrush group. In the cat tribe, most 
of the species when adult are striped or spotted in lines; and 
stripes or spots can be plainly disthiguished in the whelp of the 
lion and the puma. We occasionally though rarely see something 
of the same kind in plants ; thus the first leaves of the nlex or 
furze, and the first leaves of the phyllodineous acacias, are pinnate 
or divided like the ordinary leaves of the leguminosas. 

'llie points of structure, in which the embrvos of widely different 
animals within the same class resemble each other, often have no 
direct relation to their conditions of existence. We cannot, for 
instance, suppose that in the embryos of the vertebrata the peculiar 
loop-like courses of the arteries near the branchial slits are related 
to similar conditions, — in the young mammal which is nourished in 
the womb of its mother, in the egg of the bird which is hatched 
in a nest, and in the spawn of a frog under water. We have no 
more reason to believe in such a relation, than we have to believe 
that the similar bones in the hand of a man, wing of a bat, and fin 
jf a porpoise, are related to similar conditions of life. No one 
fuppc*se8 that the stripes on the whelp of a lion, or the spots on 
the. younjj blackbird, are of any use to these animals. 

1'he case, however, is diffi rent when an animal during any part 
of its embryonic career is active, and has to provide for itselC The 
period oi* activit} may come jq earlier or later in life ; but whenever 
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it comes on, the ndaptation of the larva to its conditions of life is 
just as perfect and as beautiful as in the adolt animal. In how 
unfiortant a manner this has acted, has recently been well shown 
b^ Sir J. Lubbock in his remarks on the clfse similarity of the 
larvuB of some insects belonging to very different orders, and on 
the dissimilarity of the larvaa of other insects witlan the same 
order, according to their habits of life. Owing to such adaptations, 
the similarity of the larva of allied animals is sometimes greatly 
obscured ; especially when there is a division of labour during the 
different stages of development, as when the same larva has during 
one stage to search for food, and during another stage has to seaich 
for a place of attachment Cases can even be given of the Urvae of 
allied species, or groups of species, differing more from each other 
than do the adult«. In most cases, however, the larvaa, though 
active, still obey, more or less closely, the law of common embryonic 
resemblance. Cim'pedes afford a good instance of this ; even the 
illustrious Cuvier did not perceive that a barnacle was a crustacean : 
but a glance at the larva shows this in an unmistakable manner. 
So again the two main divisions of cirripedes, the f pedunculated and 
sessile, though differing widely in external appearance, have larvae 
in all their stages barely distinguishable. 

The embryo in the course of development generally rises in 
organisation ; I use this expression, though I am aware that it is 
hardly possible to deBne clearly what is meant by the organisation 
being higher or lower. But no one probably will dispute that the 
butterfly is higher than the caterpillar. In some cases, however, 
the mature animal must be considered as lower in the scale than 
the larva, as with certain parasitic crustaceans. To refer onoe 
again to cirripedes: the larvsB in the first stage have three pairs of 
locomotive organs, a simple single eye, and a probosciformed mouth, 
with which they feed largely, for they increase much in size. In 
the Srcond stage, answering to the chrysalis stage of butterflies, 
they have six pairs of beautifully constructed natatory legs, a pair 
of magnificent compound eyes, and extremely complex antennas ; 
but they have a closed and imperfect mouth, and cannot feed* 
thtir function at this stage is, to search out by their well-develoi)ed 
organs of sense, and to reach by their active powers of swimming, 
a proper place on which to become attached and to undergo their 
final metamorphosis. When this is completed they are fixed for 
life: their legs are now converted into prehensile organs; they 
a;^in obtain a well-constricted mouth ; but they have no antenna;, 
and their two eyes are now reconverted into a minute, single, 
(Intplo eye-spot. In this last and cc^mplete state, cirripedes may 
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bo coa^itlered as either more highly or more lowly organised than 
they were in the larval condition. But in some genera the larva 
become developed into hemmphrodites harving the ordinary atruo- 
ture, and into what I have called oomplemental males ; and in the 
latter the development has assuredly been retrograde, for the male 
is a mere sack, which lives for a short time and is destitute of 
mouth, stomach, and every other organ of importance, excepting 
tliose for reproduction. 

We are so much accustomed to see a difference in structure be- 
tween the embryo and the adult, that we are tempted to look at 
this difference as in some necessary manner contingent on growth. 
But there is no reason why, for initanoe, the wing of a bat, or the 
fin of a porpoise, should not have been sketched out with all their 
parts in proper proportion, as soon as any part became visible. In 
tome whole groups of animals and in certain members of other 
groups this is the case, and the embryo does not at any period differ 
widely from the adult : thus Owen has remarked in regard to cuttle- 
fish, *' there is no metamorphosis ; the cephalopodic character is 
manifested long before the parts of the embryo are completed." 
Land-shells and fresh-water crustaceans are bom having their proper 
forms, whilst the marine members of the same two great classes pass 
through considerable and often great changes during their develop- 
ment. Spiders, again, barely undergo any metamorphosis. The 
larv89 of most insects pass through a worm-like stage, whether they 
are active and adapted to diversified habits, or are inactive from 
being placed in the midst of proper nutriment or from being fed by 
their parents; but in some few cases, as in that of Aphis, if we look 
to the admirable drawings of the development of tMs insect, by 
Professor Huxley, we see hardly any trace of the vermiform stage. 

Sometimes it is only the earlier developmental stages which falL 
Thus Fritz Miiller has made the remarkable discovery that certain 
•hrimp-like crustaceans (allied to Penoeus) first appear under the 
simple nauplius-form, and after passing tlurough two or more zoea- 
•tages, and then through the mysis-stage, finally acquire their 
mature structure : now in the whole great malacostracan order, to 
which these crustaceans belong, no other member is as yet known 
to be first developed under the nauplius-form, though many appear 
as zoeas ; nevertheless MUller assigns reasons for his belief, that if 
there had been no suppression of development, all these crustaceans 
would have appeared as nauplii. 

How, then, can we explain these several facts in embryology, — 
namely, the very general, though not universal, difference in atruo* 
(UKi between the embryo and the aduH ; — the various partrin the 
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dame individual embryo, which ultimately become very unlike and 
rierve for diverse purpose?, being at an early period of growth alike ; 
— the common, but not invariable, resemblance between the enj- 
bryos or larvaB of the most distinct species in the same class;— 
the embryo often retaining whilst within tlie egg or womb, stnio* 
tures which are of no service to it, either at that or at a later 
period of life ; on the other hand larvae, which have to provide fof 
their own wants, being perfectly adapted to the surrounding condi* 
tions; — and lastly the foct of certain larvae standing higher in the 
scale of organisation than the mature animal into which they are de- 
veloped ? I believe tluit all these facts can be explained, as follows. 

It is commonly assumed, perhaps from monstrosities affecting the 
embryo at a very early period, that slight variations or individual 
diflTerences necessarily appear at an equally early period. We have 
little evidence on this head, but what we have certainly points thf 
other way ; for it is notorious that breeders of cattle, horses, and 
various fancy animals, cannot positively tell, until some time after 
birth, what will be the merits or demerits of their young animals. 
We see this plainly in our own children ; we cannot tell whether a 
child will be tall or short, or what its precise features will be. The 
question is not, at what period of life each Tariatiou may have been 
caused, but at what period the effects are displayed. The cause 
may have acted, and I believe often has acted, on one or both 
parents before the act of generation. It deserves notice that it is 
of no importance to a very young animal, as long as it remains in 
its mother's womb or in the egg, or as long as it is nourished and 
protected by its parent, whether most of its characters are acquired 
a little earlier or later in life. It would not signify, for instance, 
to a bird which obtained its food by having a muc^-curved beak 
whether or not whibt young it possessed a beak of this shape, as 
k}ng as it was fed by its parents. 

I have stated in the first chapter, that at whatever age a variation 
first appears in the parent, it tends to re-appear at a corresponding 
age in the offspring. Certain variations can only appear at corres- 
iwnding ages ; for instance, peculiarities in the caterpillar, cocoonj 
or imago states of the silk-moth : or, again, in the full-grown horns 
of cattle. But variations, which, for all that we can see might 
have first appeared either earlier or later in life, likewise tend to re- 
appear at a corresponding age in the offspring and ))Arent. I am 
far from meaning that this is invariably the case, and I could give 
Bevlral exceptional cases of variations (taking the word in the 
largest sense) which have supervened at an earlier age in the child 
than in the parent. 
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These two principles, namely, that slight variations geoerallj 
api ear at a not very early period of life, and are inherited at a cor- 
responding not early period, ezpUin, as I believe, all the above 
specified leading facts in embryolo^. But first let us look to a f«w 
analogous cases in our domestic varieties. Some authors who have 
written on Dogs, maintain that the greyhound and bulldog, though 
so different, are really closely allied varieties, descended from the 
came wild stock ; hence I was curious to see how far their puppies 
differed from each other : I was told by breeders that they differed 
ju8t as much as their parents, and this, judging by the eye, seemed 
almost to be the case; but on actually measuring the old dogs 
and their six-days-old puppies, I found that the puppies had not 
acquired nearly their full amount of proportional difference. So, 
again, I was told that the foals of cart and race-horses — ^breeds 
which have been almost wholly formed by selection imder domesti- 
cation — differed as much as the full-grown animals ; but having had 
careful measurements made of the dams and of three-days-old 
colts of race and heavy cart-horses, I find that this is by no means 
the case. 

As we have conclusive evidence that the breeds of the Pigeon 
are descended from a single wild species, I compared the yoimg 
within twelve hours after being hatched ; I carefully measured the 
proportions (but will not here give the details) of the beak, width 
of mouth, length of nostril and of eyelid, size of feet and length of 
leg, in the wild parent-species, in pouters, fau tails, runts, barbs, 
dragons, carriers, and tumblers. Kow some of these birds, when 
mature, differ in so extraordinary a manner in the length and form 
of beak, and in other characters, that they would certainly have 
been ranked as distinct genera if found in a state of nature. But 
when the nestling birds of these several breeds were placed in a row, 
though most of them could just be distinguished, the proportional 
differences in the above specified points were incomparably less than 
in the full-grown birds. Some characteristic points of difference — 
for instance, that of the width of mouth — could hardly be detected 
in the young. But there was one remarkable exception to this rule, 
for the young of the short-faced tumbler differed from the young o( 
the wild rock-pigeon and of the other breeds, in almost exactly tho 
tame proportions as in the adult state. 

These facts are explained by the above two principles. Fancitra 
lelect their dogs, horses, pigeons, &c., for breeding, when nearly 
^rown up : they are indifferent whether the desired qualities aro 
Acquired earlier or later in life, if the full-grown animal possesses 
them. And the cases just given, core especially that of the 
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pigeonSy show that the cluiracteristic differences which have been 
accmnolated by man's selection, and which giye valne to his breedsy 
do not generally appear at a yery early period of life, and are inhu- 
rited at a corresponding not early period. But the case of the short- 
faced tombler, which when twelve hours old possessed its proper 
characters, proves that this is not the universal rule ; for here the 
characteristic differences must either have appeared at an earlier 
period than usual, or, if not so, the differences must have be^n in- 
herited, not at a corresponding, but at an earlier age. 

Now let lis apply these two principles to species in a state of 
natura. Let us take a group of birds, descended from some ancient 
form and modified through natural selection for different habits. 
Then, fi^nn the many slight successive variations having supervened 
in the several spedes at a not early age, and having been inherited 
at a corresponding age, the young will have been but little modi- 
fied, and they will still resemble each other much more closely 
than do the adults, — ^just as we have seen with the breeds of the 
pigeon. We may extend this view to widely distinct structures and 
to whole classes. The fore-limbs, for Instance, which once served 
as legs to a remote progenitor, may have become, through a long 
course of modification, adapted in one descendant to act as hands, 
in another as paddles, in another as wings; but on the above 
two principles the fore-limbs will not have been much modified 
in the embryos of these several forms; although in each form 
the fore-limb will differ greatly in the adult state. Whatever 
influence long-continued use or disuse may have had in modifying 
the limbs or other parts of any species, this will chiefly or solely 
have affected it when nearly mature, when it was compelled to 
use its full powers to gain its own living; and the effects thus 
preKluc(>d will have been transmitted to the offspring at a cor- 
responding nearly mature age. Thus the young will not be modi- 
fied, or will be modified only in a slight degree, through the effects 
of the increased use or disuse of parts. 

With some animals the successive variations may have supervened 
at a very early period of life, or the steps may have been inherittd 
at an earlier age than that at which they first occurred. In either 
Df these cases, the young or embryo will closely resemble the 
mature parent-form, as we have seen with the short-faced tumbler. 
And this is the rule of development in certain whole groups, it 
in certain sub-groups alone, as with cuttle-fish, land-shells, fresh- 
water crustaceans, spiders, and some members of the great class of 
insects. With respect to the final cause of the young in such 
^goups not passing through any metamorphosis, we can s* e that this 
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would follow from the following contingences ; namely, from the 
young having to provide at a very early age for their own wants, 
and from their following the same habits of life with their parents ; 
for in this case, it would be indispensable for their existence that 
they should be modified in the same manner as their parents. 
Again, with respect to the singular fact that many terrestrial and 
fresh-water animals do not undergo any metamorphosis, whilst 
marine members of the same groups pass through various transfor- 
mations, Fritz Htiller has suggested that the- process of slowly 
modifying and adapting an animal to live on the land or in fresh 
water, instead of in the sea, would be greatly simplified by its not 
passing through any larval stage ; for it is not probable that places 
well adapted for both the larval and mature stages, under such new 
and greatly changed habits of life, would commonly be found un- 
occupied or ill occupied by other organisms. In this case the 
gradual acquirement at an earlier and earlier ago of the adult 
structure would be favoured by natural selection ; and all traces of 
former metamorphoses would finally be lost. 

If, on the other hand, it profited the young of an animal to follow 
habits of life slightly difierent from those of the parent- form, and 
consequently to be constructed on a slightly different plan, or if 
it profited a larva already different from its parent to change still 
further, then, on the principle of inheritance at corresponding ages, 
the young or the larvae might be rendered by natural selection more 
and more different from their parents to any conceivable extent. 
Differences in the larva might, also, become correlated with succes- 
sive stages of its development ; so that the larva, in the first stage, 
might come to differ greatly from the larva in the second stage, as 
is the case with many animals. The adult might also become fitted 
for sites or habits, in which organs of locomotion or of the senses, 
&C., would be useless ; and in this case the metamorphosis would be 
retrograde. 

From the remarks just made we can see how by changes of struc- 
ture in the young, in conformity with changed habits of life, to- 
gether with inheritance at corresponding ages, animals might oome 
to pass through stages of development, perfectly distinct from the 
primordial condition of their adult progenitors. Most of our best 
authorities are now convinced that the various larval and pupal 
«ta>:es of insects have thus been acquired through adaptation, and 
not through inheritance from some ancient form. The curious case 
of Sitaris — a beetle which passes through certain unusual stages of 
Qovelopment— will illustrate how this might occur. The first larvai 
iVyrm is desoribcd by M. Fabre, as an active, minute insect, furnished 
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with six legs, two long antennae, and four eyes. These lanrao are 
batched in the nests of boes ; and when the male-bees emerge fidn 
their burrows, in the spring, which they do before the females, the 
larvffi spring on them, and al'terwards crawl on to the females whilst 
paired with the males. As soon as the female bee deposits her 
eggs on the surface of the honey stored in the cells, the laryn of 
the Sitaris leap on the eggs and devour them. Afterwards they 
undergo a complete change; their eyes disappear; their legs and 
antennas become rudimentary, and they feed on honey; so that they 
now more closely resemble the ordinary larvas of insects ; ultimately 
they undergo a further transformation, and finally emerge as the 
perfect beetle. Now, if an insect, undergoing transformations like 
those of the Sitaris, were to become the progenitor of a whole new 
class of insects, the course of development of the new class would 
be widely different from that of our existing insects ; and the first 
larval stage certainly would not represent the former condition of 
joiy adult and ancient fon^. 

On the other hand it is highly probable that with many animals 
the embryonic or larval stages show us, more or less completely, the 
condition of the progenitor of the whole group in its adult state. 
In the great class of the Crustacea, forms wonderfully distinct from 
each other, namely, suctorial parasites, cirripedes, entomoetraca, and 
even the malacostraca, appear at first as larvao under the nauplius- 
form ; and as these hirvao live and feed in the open sea, and are not 
adapted for any peculiar habits of life, and from other reasons 
assigned by Fritz MUller, it is probable that at some very remote 
period an independent adult animal, resembling the Nauplius, 
existed, and suW|uently produced, along several divergent lines of 
descent, the above-named great Crustacean groups. 80 again it is 
probable, from what we know of the embryos of mammals, birds, 
fishes, and reptiles, that these animals are the modified descendants 
of some ancient progenitor, which was furnished in its adult state' 
with branchiae, a swim-bladder, four fin-like limbs, and a long tail, 
all fitted for an aquatic life. 

As all the organic beings, extinct and recent, which have ever 
lived, can be arranged within a few great classes ; and as all within 
each class have, according to our theory, been connected together 
by fine gradations, the best, and, if our collections were nearly {per- 
fect, the only possible arrangement, would be genealogical ; descent 
being the hidden bond of connexion which naturalists have been 
seeking under the term of the Natural System. On this view we 
sau understand how it is that, in the eyes of most naturalists, the 
•trriCtnre of the embryo is even more important for classificatioo 
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than that of the adult. In two or more groups of animala, however 
much they may differ from each other in structure and habits in 
their adult condition, if they f-ass through closely similar embryonic 
stages, we may feel assured that they all are descended from one 
parent-form, and are therefore closely related, llius, community 
in embryonic structure reveals community of descent ; but dissi- 
milarity in embryonic development does not prove discommunity of 
descent, for in one of two groups the developmeutal stages may 
have been suppressed, or may have been so greatly modified through 
adaptation to new habits of life, as to be no longer recognisable. 
Even in groups, in which the adults have bten modiOed to an ex- 
treme degree, community of origin is often revealed by the structure 
of the larvas ; we liave seen, for instance, that cirripedes, though 
externally so like shell-fish, are at once known by their larvas to 
belong to the great class of crustaceans. As the embryo often 
shows us more or less plainly the structure of the less modified and 
ancient progenitor of the group, we can s|^ why ancient and extinct 
forms so often resemble in their adult state the embryos of existing 
bpecies of the same class. Agassiz believes this to be a universal 
Liw of nature ; and we may hope hereafter to see the law proved true. 
It can, however, be proved true only in those cases in which the 
ancient state of the progenitor of the group has not been wholly 
obliterated, either by successive variations having supervened at a 
very early period of growth, or by such variations having been inhe- 
rited at an earlier age than that at which they first a|ipeared. It 
should also be borne in mind, that the law may be true, but yet, 
owing to the geological record not extending far enough beck in 
time, may remain for a long period, or for ever, incapable of demon- 
stration. The law will not strictly hold good in those cases in 
which an ancient form became adapted in its larval state to some 
special line of life, and transmitted the same larval state to a whole 
group of descendants; for such larvss will not resemble any still 
more ancient form in its adult state. 

Thus, as it seems to me, the leading facts in embr\ology, which 
are second to none in iro{)ortance, are explained on the principle of 
variations in the many descendants from some one ancient proge- 
nitor, having appeared at a not very early period of life, and having 
been inherited at a corresponding period. Embryology rises greatly 
in interest, when we look at the embryo as a picture, more or lew 
obscured, of the progenitor, either in its adult or larval state, of all 
the members of tiie same great class. 
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Budimentary, Atrophied, and Aborted Organs. 

Organs or parts Id this strange condition, bearing the plain stamp 
^f inutility, are extremely common, or even general, tbroughont 
nature. It would be impossible to name one of tbe higher animals 
in which some part or other is not in a rudimentary condition. In 
the mammalia, tor instance, the males possess rudimentary mammae ; 
in snakes one lobe of the lungs is rudimentary; in birds tlio 
** bastard-wing** may safely be considered as a rudimentary digits 
and in some species tbe whole wing is so far rudimentary that it 
cannot be used for flight. What can be more curious than the 
presence of teeth in foetal whales, which when grown up have not a 
tooth in their heads ; or the teeth, which never cut through the 
gums, in the upper jaws of unborn calves ? 

Rudimentary organs plainly declare their origin and meaning in 
various ways. There are beetles belonging to closely allied species, 
or even to the same identical species, which have either full-sized 
and perfect wings, or mere rudiments of membrane, which not 
rarely lie under wing-covers firmly soldered together ; and in these 
cases it is impossible to doubt, that the rudiments represent wings. 
Rudimentary organs sometimes retain their potentiality : this oc- 
casionally occurs with the mammte of male mammals, which have 
been known to become well developed and to secrete milk. So 
again in the udders in the genus Bos, there are normally four deve- 
loped and two rudimentary teats; but the latter in our domestic 
cows sometimes become well developed and yield milk. In regard 
to plants the petals are sometimes rudimentary, and sometimes well- 
tleveloped in the individuals of the same species. In certain plants 
having seiarated sexes Kobrcuter found that by crossing a species, in 
which the male flowers included a rudiment of a pistil, with an 
hermaphrodite species, having of course a well-developed pistil, the 
rudiment in the hybrid offspring was much increased in size ; and 
this clearly shows that the rudimentary and perfect pistils are es- 
sentially alike in nature. An animal may possess various parts in 
a perfect state, and yet they may in one sense be rudimentary, ftir 
they are useless : thus tbe tadpole of the common Salamander or 
Water-newt, as Mr. G. BL Lewes remarks, "has gills, and passes 
*' its existence in the water; but the Salamandra atra, which lives 
" high up among the mountains, brings forth its young full-formed. 
" 'I his animal never lives in the water. Yet if we open a gravid 
*' female, we find tadpoles inside her with exquisitely feathered 
^ ;^ills ; and when placed in water they swim about like the tad- 
* yxAes of the water-newl. Obyioosly l^is aqoatic oi^ganisation has 
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"* no reference to the future life of the animal, nor has it any adap- 
" tation to its embryonio condition ; it has solely reference to 
" ancestral adaptations, it repeats a phase in the development of its 
•* progenitors.** 

An organ, servinj;: for two purposes, may become nidimentary or 
utterly aborted for one, eyen the more important purpose, and remain 
perfectly efficient for the other. Thus in plants, the office of the 
pistil is to allow the pollen-tubes to reach the ovules within the 
ovarium. The pistil consists of a stigma supported on a style ; but 
in some CompositiB, the male florets, which of course cannot bo 
fecundated, have a rudimentary pistil, for it is not crowned with a 
stigma ; but the style remains well developed and is clothed in the 
usual manner with hairs, which serve to brush the pollen out of the 
surrounding and conjoined anthers. Again, an organ may become 
rudimentary for its proper purpose, and be used for a distinct 
one: in certain fishes the swim-bladder seems to be rudimentary 
for its proper function of giving buoyancy, but has become con- 
verted into a nascent breathing organ or lung. Many similar in- 
rtances could be given. 

Useful organs, however little they may be developed, unless we 
have reason to suppose that they were formerly more highly deve- 
loped, ought not to be considered as rudimentary, lliey may be 
in a nascent condition, and in progress towards further develop- 
ment. Rudimentary organs, on the other hand, are either quite use- 
less, such as teeth which never cut through the gums, or almost 
useless, such as the wings of an ostrich, which serve merely as 
saild. As organs in this condition would formerly, when still less 
develofied, have been of even less use than at present, they cannot 
formerly have been produced through variation and natural selection, 
which acts solely by the preservation of n^ehxl modiBcations. They 
have been partially retained by the power of inheritance, and re- 
late to a former state of things. It is, however, often difficult to 
distinguish between rudimentary and nascent organs; for we can 
judge only by analogy whether a part is capable of further deve- 
lopment, in which case alone it deserves to be called nascent. 
Organs in this condition will always be somewhat rare; for beings 
thus provided will commonly have been supplanted by their suc- 
cessors with the same organ in a moie perfect state, and conse- 
quently will have become long ago extinct The wing of the 
penguin is of high service, acting as a fin ; it may, therefore, 
represent the nascent state of the wing : not that I believe this to 
be the case ; it is more probably a reduced organ, modified for a new 
ftmokion: the wing of the Apteryx, on the other hand, is quit« 
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lacless, aud is truly rudimentary. Owen considers the simple fila- 
mentary limbs of the Lepidosiren as the " beginnings of organs 
which attain full functional development in higher yertebratct ; ** 
but, according to the view lately advocated by Dr. Gttnther, ther 
are probably remnants, consisting of the persistent axis of a fin, 
with the lateral rays or branches aborted. The mammary glands o( 
the Omithorhynchus may be considered, in comparison with tbe 
udders of a cow, as in a nascent condition. The ovigerous frena of 
certain cirripedes, which have ceased to give attachment to the 
ova and are feebly developed, are nascent branchiae. 

Rudimentary organs in the individuals of the same species are 
very liable to vary in the d^ree of their development and in other 
respects. In closely allied species, also, the extent to which the 
same organ has been reduced occasionally differs much. This latter 
fact is well exemplified in the state of the wings of female moths 
belonging to the same family. Budiroentary oigsms may be utterly 
aborted ; and this implies, that in certain animals or plants, partji 
are entirely absent which analogy would lead us to expect to find in 
them, and which are occasionally found in monstrous individuals 
Thns in most of the ScrophulariacesB tbe fifth stamen is utterh 
aborted ; yet we may conclude that a fifth stamen once existed, for 
a rudiment of it is found in many species of the family, and this 
rudiment occasionally becomes perfectly developed, as may some- 
times be seen in the common snap-dragon. In tracing the homo* 
iogies of any part in different members of the same class, nothing 
is more common, or, in order fully to understand the relations of 
the parts, more useful than the discovery of rudiments. This is well 
shown in the drawings given by Owen of the leg-bones of the horse, 
ox, and rhinoceros. 

It is an important fact that rudimentary organs, such as teeth in 
the upper jaws of whales and ruminants, can often be detected 
m the embryo, but afterwards wholly disappear. It is also, 1 
oelieve, a universal rule, that a rudimentary part is of greater size 
m the embryo relatively to the adjoining; parts, than in the adult ; 
io that the organ at this early age is less rudimentary, or even 
cannot be said to be in any degree rudimentary. Hence rudimen- 
tary organs in the adult a'e often said to have retained their 
embryonic condition. 

I have now given the leading facts with respect to mdimentary 
^jrgana. In reflecting on them, every one must be struck nvith 
k>tonishment ; for the same reasoning power which tells us that 
fflott parts and organs are exquisitely adapted for certain purposoa, 
*€lls us with eonal pUinness that these rudimentary or atrophio' 
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organs are imperfect and nseless. In works on natural history, 
rudimentary organs are generally said to have been created ^ for 
the sake of symmetry,** or in order ^ to complete the scheme of 
natore.** But this is not an explanation, merely a re-statement of 
the fact. Nor is it consistent witli itself: thus the boa-constrictor 
has rudiments oi hind-limbs and of a pelvis, and if it bo said that 
these bones have been retained ** to complete the scheme of nature,^ 
why, as Professor Weismann asks, haye they not been retained by 
other snakes, which do not possess even a vestige of these samn 
bones ? What would be thought of an astronomer who maintained 
that the satellites revolve in elliptic courses round their planeto 
^ for the sake of symmetry,** because the planets thus revolve 
round the sun ? An eminent physiologist accounte for the presence 
of rudimentary organs, by supposing that they serve to excrete 
matter in excess, or matter injurious to the system ; but can we 
suppose that the minute papilla, which often repreeento the pistil in 
male flowers, and which is formed of mere cellular tissue, can thus 
act ? Can we suppose that rudimentary teeth, which are subse- 
quently absorbed, are beneficial to the rapidly growing embryonic 
calf by removing matter so precious as phosphate of lime ? When 
a man*s fingers have been amputated, imperfect nails have been 
known to appear on the 8tum}je, and I oould as soon believe that 
these vestiges of nails are developed in order to excrete homy 
matter, as that the rudimentary nails on the fin of the manatee 
have been developed for this same purpose. 

On the view of descent with modification, the origin of rudimen- 
tary organs is comparatively simple ; and we can understand to a 
large extent the laws governing Uieir imi)erfect development. We 
have plenty of cases of rudimentary organs in our domestic pro- 
ductions, — as the stump of a tail in taill**8s breeds, — the vestige of 
an ear in earless bn^eds of sheep, — the reappearance of minute 
dangling horns in hornless bieeds of cattle, more especially, 
according to Youatt, in young animals, — and the state of the 
whole flower in the cauliflower. We often see rudiments of 
various parts in monsters; but I doubt whether any of these 
cases throw light on the origin of rudimentary organs in a state 
of nature, further than by showing that rudiments can be 
produced; for the balance of evidence clearly indicates that 
species under nature do not undergo great and abrupt changes. But 
we learn fropi the study ot our domestip productions that the 
disuse cf parts leads to their reduced size ; and tliat the result is 
inherited. 

U appcon probable that disuse has been the jnaic agent fp 
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leDderiDg organs rudimentary. It would at first lead by slow stops 
to the more and more complete reduction of a part, until at last it 
became rudimentary, — as in the case of the eyes of animals in- 
habiting dark caverns, and of the wings of birds inhabiting oceanic 
islands, which have 6eld3m been forced by beasts of prey to take 
flight, and have ultimately lost the power of flying. Aga^'c, an 
organ, useful under certain conditions, mi$;ht become injurious under 
others, as with the wings of beetles living on small and exposed 
islands; and in this case natural selection will have aided in re- 
ducing the organ, until it was rendered harmless and rudimentary. 

Any change in structure and function, which can be effected by 
small stages, is within the power of natural selection ; so that an 
organ rendered, through changed habits of life, useless or injurious 
for one purpose, might be modified and used for another purpose. 
An organ mi^^ht, also, be retained for one alone of its former 
functions. Or^ns, originally formed by the aid of natural selec- 
tion, when rendered useless may well be variable, for their vari- 
ations can no longer be checked by natural selection. All this 
agrees well with what we see under nature. Moreover, at whatever 
period of life either disuse or selection reduces an organ, and this 
will generally be when the being has come to maturity and has 
to exert its full powers of action, the principle of inheritance at 
corresponding ages will tend to reproduce the organ in its reduced 
state at the same mature age, but will seldom affect it in the 
umbryo. Thus we can understand the greater size of nidimentary 
organs in the embryo relatively to the adjoining parts, and their 
lebser relative size in the adult. If, for instance, the digit of 
an adult animal was used less and less during many generations, 
owing to some change of habits, or if an organ or gland was less 
and less functionally exercised, we may infer that it would beconie 
reduced in size in the adult descendants of this animal, but would 
retain nearly its original standard of development in the embryo. 

There remains, however, this difficulty. After an organ has 
oeas(:d being used, and has become in consequence much reduced, 
how can it be still further reduced in size until the merest vesti^'e 
is left ; and how can it be finally quite obliterated ? It is scarcely 
possible that disuse can go on producing any further effect after / 
the organ has once been rendered functionless. Some additional \ 
explanation is here requisite which I cannot give. If, for in- ' / 
stance, it could be proved that every part of the organisation tei^ls ; 
to vary in a greater degree towards diminution than towards aug- - 
mentiUion of size, then we should be able to understand how an organ 1 * 
ikhich hat become useless would be rendered, independently of the' 
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effects of disose, rudimeDtary and would at last be wholly sup- 
pressod ; for the variations towards diminished size would no longer 
be checked by natural selection. 1 he principle of the economy 
of growth, explained in a former chapter, by which the materials 
forming any port, if not useful to the possessor, are saved as far as 
is possible, will perhaps come into play in rendering a useless part 
rudimentary. But this principle will almost necessarily be con- 
fined to the earlier stages of the process of reduction ; for we cannot 
suppose that a minute papilla, for instance, representing in a male 
flower the pistil of the fexnale flower, and formed merely of cellular 
iiisne, could be further reduced or absorbed for the sake of econo- 
mising nutriment 

Finally, as rudimentary organs, by whatever steps they may 
have been degraded iuto their present useless condition, are the 
record of a former state of things, and have been retained solely 
through the power of inheritance, — we can understand, on the 
genealogical view of classification, how it is that systematists, in 
placing organisms in their proper places in the natural ^ydXtm^ have 
often found rudimentary parts as useful as, or even sometimes more 
useful than, parts of high physiological importance. Kudiraentary 
organs may be compared with the letters in a word,' still retained 
in the spelling, but become useless in the pronunciation, but which 
serve as a clue for its derivation. On the view of descent with 
modification, we may conclude that the existence of organs in a 
rudimentary, imperfect, and useless condition, or quite aborted, far 
from presenting a strange difficulty, as they assuredly do on the old 
doctrine of creation, might even have been anticipated in accordanoe 
with the views here explained. 

Bummary, 

In this chapter I have attempted to show, that the arrangement 
of all organic beings throughout all time in groups under groups — 
that the nature of the relationships by which all living and extinct 
organisms are united by complex, radiating, and circuitous lines of 
affinities into a few ^^rand classes, — the rules followed and the 
difficulties encountered by naturalists in their classifications, — 
the value set upon characters, if constant and prevalent, whether 
of high or of the most trifling importance, or, as with rudimentary 
organs, of no importance, — the wide opposition in value between 
analogical or adaptive characters, and characters of true affinity; 
and other such rules ; — all naturally follow if we admit the commop 
parentage of allied forms, together with their modification through 
variation ami natural selection, with the contingencies of extinction 
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and divorgonce of character. In considering ibis view of claBsifica- 
tioD, it should be borne in mind tbat the element of descent has 
been universally used in ranking together the sexes, ages, dimorphic 
forms, and acknowledged varieties of the same species, however 
much they may differ from each other in structure. If we extend 
the use of this element of descent, — the one certainly known cause 
of similarity in organic beings,~w6 shall understand what is meant 
oy the Natural System: it is genealogical in its attempted arrange* 
ment, with the grades of acquired difference marked by the terms, 
farieties, species, genera, families, orders, and classes. 

On this same view of descent with modification, most of thi 
great facts in Morphology become intelligible, — ^whether we look 
to the same pattern displayed by the different species of the same 
class in their homologous organs, to whatever purpose applied; 
or to the serial and lateral homologies in each individual animal 
and plant. 

On the principle of successive slight variations, not necessarily 
or generally supervening at a very early period of life, and being 
inherited at a corresponding period, we can understand the leading 
fetcts in Embryology ; namely, the close resemblance in the indi- 
vidual embryo of the parts which are homologous, and which when 
matured become widely different in structure and function; and 
the resemblance of the homologous parts or organs in allied though 
distinct species, though fitted in the adult state for habits. as 
different as is possible. Larvaa are active embryos, which have 
been specially modified in a greater or less degree in relation to their 
habits of life, with their modifications inherited at a correspond- 
ing early age. On these same principles, — and bearing in mind, 
that when organs are reduced in size, either from disuse or through 
natural selection, it will generally be at that period of life when 
the being has to provide for its own wants, and bearing in mind 
how strong is the force of inheritance — the occurrence of rudi- 
mentary organs might even have been anticipated. The im- 
portance of embryological characters and of rudimentary organs 
in classification is Intelligible, on the view that a natural arrange- 
ment must be genealogical 

Finally, the several classes of facts which have been considered 
in this chapter, seem to me to proclaim so plainly, that the innu- 
merable species, genera and families, with which this world is 
peopled, are all descended, each within its own class or group, from 
eonimon parents, and have all been modified in the course of descent, 
that I should without hesitation adopt this view, even if it were 
onFupported by other facts or arguments. 
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KBCAI*ITULATieN AND COMCLUSUIV. 

BecapitnlAtioii of the objections to the theory of Natural Selection^ 
ReeDpitiiUtion of the general and special drcumstancet in its favour 
— Causes of the general belief in the immutability of species — How 
far the theory of Natural Selection may be extended — Effects of its 
adoption on the study of Natural History — Concluding remarks. 

As this whole yolume is one long arfrunient, it may be conTenient 
to the reader to have the leading facta and inferences briefly re- 
capitulated. 

That many and serious objections may be advanced against the 
theory of descent with modification through variation and natural 
selection, I do not deny. I hare endeavoured to give to them their 
full force. Nothing at first can appear more difficult to believe than 
that the more complex organs and instincts have been perfected, 
not by means superior to, though analogous with, human reason, 
but by the accumulation of innumerable slight variations, each good 
for the individual possessor. Nevertheless, this difficulty, though 
appearing to our imagination insuperably great, cannot be con- 
sidered real if we admit the following propositions, namely, that 
all parts of the organisation and instincts ofifer, at Ica^t, individual 
difierences — that there is a struggle for existence leading to the 
preservation of profitable deviations of structure or instinct — and, 
lastly, that gradations in the state of perfection of each organ may 
have existed, each good of its kind. The truth of these propositions 
cannot, I think, be disputed. 

It is, no doubt, extremely difficult oven to conjecture by what 
gradations many structures have been perfected, more especially 
amongst broken and failing groups of organic beings, which have 
suffered much extinction ; but we see so many strange gradations 
in nature, that we ought to be extremely cautious in saying that 
any organ or instinct, or any whole structure, could not have 
arrived at its present state by many p^duated steps. There ai^ 
It must be ailmitted, cases of special difficulty opposed to the 
theory of natural selection * and one of the most curious of theee 
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Is the existence in the same ouiomunity of two or three defined 
castes of workers or sterile female ants; but I have attempted 
to ffhow how these difficulties can be mastered. 

With respect to the jdmost universal sterility of species when 
hrst crossed, which forms so remarkable a contrast with the almost 
universal fertility of varieties when crossed, I must refer the reader 
to the recapitulation of the &ct8 given at the end of the ninth 
chapter, which seem to me conclusively to show that this steriUty 
Is no more a special endowment than is the incapacity of two 
distinct kinds of trees to be grafted together; but that it is 
incidental on differences confined to the reproductive systems ot 
the intercrossed species. We see the truth of this conclusion in 
the vast difference in the results of crossing the same two species 
reciprocally, — that is, when one species is first used as the father 
and then as the mother. Analogy from the consideration of 
dimori>hic and trimorphio plants clearly leads to the same con- 
clusion, for when the forms are illegitimately united^ they yield 
few or no seed, and their of&pring are more or less sterile ; and 
these forms belong to the same undoubted species, and differ from 
each other in no respect except in their reproductive organs and 
functions. 

Although the fertility of varieties when intercrossed and of their 
mongrel offspring has been asserted by so many authors to be 
universal, this cannot be considered as quite correct after the facts 
given on the hi>;h authority of G&rtner and Etflreutcr. Most of 
the varieties which have been experimented on have been pro- 
duced under domestication ; and as domestication (I do not mean 
mere confinement) almost certainly tends to eliminate that sterility 
which, judging from analogy, would have affected the parent-speciet 
if intercrossed, we ought not to expect that domestication would 
likewise induce sterility in their modified descendants when crossed. 
This elimination of sterility apparently follows from the same 
cause which allows our domestic animals to breed freely under 
diversified circumstances ; and this again apparently follows from 
their having been gradually accustomed to frequent changes in 
their conditions of life. 

A double and parallel series of facts seems to throw much light 
on the sterility of species, when first crossed, and of their hybrid 
offspring. On the one side, there is good reason to believe that 
slight changes in the conditions of life give vigour and fertility to all 
organic beings. We know also that a cross between the distinct 
mdividuals of the same variety, and between distinct varieties, 
Uirreases the number of their offspring, and certainly gives to them 
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increased size and vigour. This is chiefly owing to the forma whick 
are crossed having been exposed to somewhat dififerent conditions 
of life ; fur ) have ascertained by a laborious series of experiments 
that if all the individuals of the same variety be subjected during 
several generations to the same conditions, the good derived from 
crossing is often much diminished or wholly disappears. I'his is 
one side of the case. On the other side, we know that species 
which have long been exposed to nearly uniform conditions, when 
they are subjected under confinement to new and greatly dianged 
conditions, either perish, or if they survive, are rendered sterile, 
though retaining perfect health. This does not occur, or only in a 
very slight degree, with our domesticated productions, which have 
long been exposed to fluctuating conditions. Hence, when we find 
that hybrids produced by a cross between two distinct species are 
few in number, owing to their perishing soon after conception or 
ftt a very early. age, or if surviving that they are rendered more 
or less sterile, it seems highly probable that this result is due to 
their having been in fact subjected to a great change in their 
conditions of life, from being compounded of two distinct organisa* 
tions. He who will explain in a definite manner why, fur instance, 
an elephant or a fox will not breed under confinement in its native 
country, whilst the domestic pig or dog will breed freely under the 
most diversified conditions, will at the same time be able to give a 
definite answer to the question why two distinct species, when 
crossed, as well as their hybrid offspring, are generally rendered 
more or less sterile, whilst two domesticated varieties when crossed 
and their mongrel ofispring are jwrfectly fertile. 

Turning to geographical distribution, the difficulties encountered 
on the theory of descent with modification are serious enough. 
All the individuals of the same species, and all the species of tiie 
same genus, or even higher group, are descended from common 
parents ; and therefore, in however distant and isolated parts of the 
world they may now be found, they roust in the course of succesbive 
generations have travelled 'from some one point to all the others. 
We are often wholly unable even to conjecture how this could 
have been cfli^ctcd. Tot, as we have reason to believe that some 
species have retained the same specific form for very long periods 
of time, immensely long as measured by years, too much stress 
ought not to be laid on the occasional wide diffusion of the same 
species; for during very long periods there will always have been 
a good chance for wide migration by many means. A broken 
or interrupted range may often be accounted for by the extinction 
of the species in the intermediate regions. It cannot be denied 
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that we are as yet very ignorant as to the Ml extent of the various 
climatal and geographical changes which have affected the earth 
duiing modem periods ; and such changes will often have £eu)ilitated 
migration. As an example, I have attempted to show how potent 
has been the influence of the Glacial period on the distribution of 
the same and of allied species throughout the world. We are as 
yet profoundly ignorant of the many occasional means of trans- 
poit. With respect to distinct species of the same genus inha- 
biting distant and isolated regions, as the process of modification 
has necessarily been slow, all the means of migration will have 
been possible duriiig a very long period; and consequently the 
difficulty of the wide diffusion of the species of the same genus 
is in some degree lessened. 

As according to the theory of natural selection an interminable 
number of intermediate forms must have existed, linking together 
all the species in each group by gradations as. fine as are our 
existing varieties, it may be asked. Why do we not see these 
linking forms all around us? Why are not all organic beings 
blended together in an inextricable chaos? With respect to 
existing forms, we should remember that we have no right to ex- 
pect (excepting in rare cases) to discover directly connecting links 
between them, but only between each and some extinct and sup- 
planted form. Even on a wide area, which has during a long 
period remained continuous, and of which the climatic and other 
conditions of life change insensibly in proceeding from a district 
occupied by one species into another district occupied by a closely 
allied species, we have no just right to expect often to find inter- 
mediate varieties in the intermediate zones. For we have reason 
to believe that only a few species of a genus ever undergo change ; 
the other species becoming utterly extinct and leaving no modified 
progeny. Of the species which do change, only a few within the 
same country change at the same time; and all modifications 
are slowly effected. I have also shown that the intermediate 
varieties which probably at first existed in the intermediate zones, 
would be liable to be supplanted by the allied forms on either 
hand ; for the latter, from existing in greater numbers, would 
generally be modified and improved at a quicker rate than the 
intermediate varieties, which existed in lesser numbers ; so that 
the intermediate varieties would, in the long run, be supplanted 
and exterminated. 

On this doctrine of the extermination of an infinitude of con 
a<H;ring links, between the living and extuict inhabitants of the 
urarid, and at oooli fuccenive period between the extinct aad still 
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older species, why is Dot every geological formation charged with 
■uch links? Why does not every collection of fossil remaini 
afford plain evidence of the gradation and mutation of the forma 
of life? Although geological research has undoubtedly revealed 
the former existence of many links, bringing numerous forms 
of life much cK«er together, it does not yield the infinitely many 
fine gradations between past and present species required on the 
theory ; aud this is the most obvious of the many objections which 
may be urged a;:ainst it. Why, a;:ain, do whole groups of allied 
species appear, though this appearance is often fedse, to have come 
in suddenly on the successive geolo^iical stages? Although we 
now know that organic beings appeared on this globe, at a period 
incalculably remote, long before the lowest bed of the Cambrian 
system was deposited, why do we not find beneath this system 
great piles of strata stored with the reniains of the progenitors of 
the Cambrian fossils ? For on the theory, such strata must some- 
where have been deposited at these ancient aud utterly unknown 
epochs of the world's history. 

I can answer these questions and objections only on the sup- 
position that the geological record is far more imperfect than most 
geologists believe. I'he number of specimens in all our museums 
is absolutely as nothing compared with the countless generations 
cf countless species which have certainly existed. Tlie parent- 
form of any two or more species would not be in all its characters 
directly intermediate between its modified offspring, any more than 
the rock-pigeon is directly intermediate in crop and tail between 
its descendants, the pouter and iantail pigeons. We should not be 
able to recognise a species as the parent of another and modified 
species, if we were to examine the two ever so closely, unless we 
possessed roost of the intermediate links ; and owing to the imper- 
fection of the geological record, we have no just right to expect 
to find 80 many links. If two or three, or even more linking forms 
were discovered, they would simply be ranked by many naturalists 
as so many new species, more especially if found in different geo- 
logical sub-stages, let their differences be ever so slight Numerous 
existing doubtful forms could be raroed which are probably vane* 
ties ; but who will pretend that in future ages so many fossil lioki 
will be discovered, that naturalists will be able to decide whethet 
or not these doubtful forms ought to be called varieties ? Only a 
unall portion of the world has been geologically explored. Only 
organic beings of certain classes can be preserved in a fossil con- 
dition, at least in any great number. Many species when onoe 
formed never undergo any further change but become exttnd 
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vxitbout leaving modified descendants; and the periods, during 
uhich species have undergone modification, though long as mea- 
sured by years, have probably been short in comparison with the 
s eriods during which they retained the same form. It is the domi- 
nant and widely ranging species which vary most frequently and 
\ary most, and varieties are often at firsts local — both causes 
rendering the discovery of intermediate links in any one formation 
less likely. Local varieties will not spread into oUier and distant 
re^ons until they are considerably modified and improved; and 
when they have spread, and are discovered in a geological forma- 
tion, they appear as if suddenly created there, and will be simply 
classed as new species. Most formations have been intermittent in 
their accumulation ; and their duration has probably been shorter 
than the average duration of specific forms. Successive formations 
are in most cases separated from each other by blank intervals 
of time of great length ; for fossiliferous formations thick enough 
to resist future degradation can as a general rule be accumulated 
only where much sediment is deposited on the subsiding bed of the 
sea. During the alternate periods of elevation and of stationary 
level the record will generally be blank. During these latter 
periods there will probably be more variability in the forms of life ; 
during periods of subsidence, more extinction. 

With respect to the absence of strata rich in fossils beneath the 
Cambrian formation, I can recur only to the hypothesis given in 
the tenth chapter; namely, that though our continents and oceans 
have endured for an enormous period in nearly their present relative 
positions, we have no reason to assume that this has always been 
the case; consequently formations much older than any now 
known may lie buried beneath the great oceans. With respect 
to the lapse of time not having been sufiScient since our planet 
was consolidated for the assumed amount of organic change, and 
this objection, as urged by Sir William Thompson, is probably one 
of the gravest as yet advanced, I can only say, firstly, that we do 
not know at what rate species change as measured by years, and 
fcecondiy, that many philosophers are not as yet willing to admit 
that we know enough of the constitution of the universe and of 
the interior of our globe to speculate with safety on its past diura- 
tion. 

I'hat the geological record is imperfect all will admit ; but that 
it is imperfect to the degi-ee required by our theory, few will be 
inclined to admit If we look to long enough intervals of time, 
geology plainly declares that species have all changed ; and they 
have chdUiged in the manner requ'red by the theory, for they have 
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chang^id slowly and in a graduated maimer. We clearly see this 
in the fossil remains from consecutive formations invariahly being 
much more closely related to each other, than are the fossils from 
fridely separated formations. 
Such is the sum of the several chief objections and difficulties 
^ ^hich may be justly urged against the theory ; and 1 have now 
.'-^^ biiefly recspitalated the answers and explanations which, as far 

\ I ^ , as I can see, may be given. I have felt these difficulties far t< o 
j)^ heavily during many years to doubt their weight But it deserves 

especial notice that the more important objections relate to ques- 
tions on which we are confessedly ignorant ; nor do we know how 
' I ignorant we are. We do not know all the possible transitional 

^A ^ I gradations between the simplest and the most perfect organs; it 

cannot be pretended that wo know all the varied means of Distribu- 
tion during the long lapse of years, or that we know how imperfect 
is the Geological Record. Serious as these several objections are, 
in my judgment they are by no means sufficient to overthrow the 
theory of descent wit^ subsequent modification. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the argument. Under 
domestication we see much variability, caused, or at least excited, 
by changed conditions of life ; but often in so obscure a manner, 
that we are tempted to consider the variations as spontaneous. 
Variability is governed by many complex laws,— by correlated 
growth, compensation, the increased use and disuse of parts, and 
the definite action of the surrounding conditions, lliere is much 
difficulty in ascertaining how largely our domestic productions 
have been modified; but we may safely infer that the amount 
has been large, and that modifications can be inherited for long 
periods. As long as the conditions of life remain the same, we 
have reason to believe that a modification, which has already been 
inherited for many generations, may continue to be inherited for an 
almost infinite number of generations. On the other hand, we havo 
evidence that variability when it has once come into play, does not 
cease under domestication for a very long period ; nor do we know 
that it ever ceases, for new varieties are still occasionally produced 
by our oldest domeMticated productions. 

Variability is not actually caused by man; he only uninten- 
tionally exposes organic beings to new conditions of life, and then 
nature acts on the organisation and causes it to vary. But man 
can and does select the variations given to him by nature, and thus 
aooumnlates them in auy desired manner. He thus adapts »«imyi t 
and plants for his own ben«^fit or pleasun. He may do tbi» 
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methodically, or he may do it unconscionsly by preservinfi; the 
individuals most useful or pleasing to him without any intention of 
altering the breed. It is certain that he can largely influence thb 
character of a breed by selecting, in each successiye generation, 
individual differences so slight as to be inappreciable except by an 
educated eye. This unconscious process of selection has been the 
great agency in the formation of the most distinct and useful 
domestic breeds, lliat many breeds produced by man have to a 
large extent the character of natural species, is shown by the 
inextricable doubts whether many of them are varieties or aborigi- 
nally distinct species. 

There is no reason why the principles which have acted so 
efficiently under domestication should not have acted under nature 
In the survival of favoured individuals and races, during the 
oonstantly-recurrent Struggle for Existence, we see a powerful and 
ever-acting form of Selection. The struggle for existence inevitably 
follows from the high geometrical ratio of increase which is common 
to all organic beings. This high rate of increase is proved by 
calculation, — by the rapid increase of many animals and plants 
during a succession of peculiar seasons, and when naturalised in 
new countries. More individuals are bom than can possibly 
surviye. A grain in the balance may determine which ind/^duals 
shall live and which shall die, — which variety or species shall 
increase in number, and which shall decrease, or finally become 
extinct. As the individuals of the some species come in all 
respects into the closest competition with each other, the struggle 
will generally be most severe between them; it will be almost 
equally severe between the varieties of the same species, and next 
in severity between the species of the same genus. On the other 
baud the struggle will often be severe between beings remote in the 
scale of nature. The slightest advantage in certain individuals, at 
any age or during any season, over those with which they come 
into competition, or better adaptation in however slight a degree to 
the surrounding physical conditions, will, in the long run, turn the 
balance. 

With animals having separated sexes, there will be in most cases 
a struggle between the males for the possession of the females. 
Tho most vigorous males, or those which have most successfully 
struggled with their conditions of life, will generally leave most 
progeny. But success will often depend on the males having 
special weapons, or means of defence, or charms ; and a slight 
advantage will lead to victory. 

As geology plainly proclaims that each land has undergone gre^ 
19 
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physicil changes, we might have expected to find ihat oigimio 
beings have varied under nature, in the lame way as they have 
varied under domestication. And if there has been any variability 
under nature, it would he an unaccountable fact if natural selection 
had not come into play. It has often been asserted, but the 
assertion is incaiAbie of proof, that the amount of variation under 
nature is a strictly Dmited quantity. Man, though acting on 
external characters alone and often capriciously, can produce within 
a short period a great result by adding up mere individual differences 
in his domestic productions; and every one admits that species 
present individual differences. But, besides such differences, all 
naturalists admit that natural varieties exist, which are considered 
sufficiently distinct to be worthy of record in systematic works. 
No one has drawn any clear distinction between individual differ- 
ences and slight varieties ; at between more plainly marked varieties 
and sub-species, and species^ On separate continents, and on 
different parts of the same continent when divided by barriers of 
any kind, and on outlying islands, what a multitude of forms exist, 
which some experienced naturalists rank as varieties, others as 
geographical races or sub-species, and others as distinct, though 
closely allied species I 

If then, animals and plants do vary, let it be ever so slightly or 
slowly, why should not variations or individual differences, which 
are in any way beneficial, be preserved and accumubted through 
natural selection, or the survival of the fittest? If man can by 
patience select variations useful to him, why, under changing and 
complex conditions of life, should not variations useful to nature's 
living products often arise, and be preserved or selected ? What 
limit can be put to this power, acting during long ages and rigidly 
scrutinising the whole constitution, structure, and habits of each 
creature, — favouring the good and rejecting the bad ? I can see no 
limit to this power, in slowly and beautifully adapting each form to 
the most complex relations of life. The theory of natural selection, 
even if we look no farther than this seems to be in the highest 
degree jMXjbable. I have already recapitulated, as fairly as I could, 
the opposed difficulties and objections: now let us turn to the 
special facts and arguments in favour of the theory. 

On the vi§w that species are only strongly marked and permanent 
varieties, <iud that each species first existed as a variety, we can 
•66 why it is that no line of demarcation can be drawn between 
i^iedes, commonly supposed to have been produced by special acts 
(tf creation, and varieties which are acknowledged to have bem 
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produced by seoocdaiy laws. On tliis same view we cao understand 
how it is that in a region where many species of a genus have been 
produced, and where they now flonrish, these same species should 
present many varieties ; for where the manufactory of species has 
been active, we might expect, as a general rule, to find it still in 
action ; and this Ib the case if varieties be incipient species. More- 
over, the species of the larger genera, which afford the greater 
number of varieties or incipient i^iecies, retain to a certain d^ree 
the character of varieties ; for they differ from each other by a less 
amount of difference than do the species of smaller genera, llie 
closely allied species also of the larger genera apparently have re- 
stricted ranges, and in their affinities they are clustered in little groups 
round other species — ^in both respects resembb'ng varieties. These 
are strange relations on the view that each species was independently 
created, but are intelligible if each existed first as a variety. 

As each species tends by its geometrical rate of reproduction to 
increase inordinately in number ; and as the modified deucendants 
of each species will be enabled to increase by as much as they 
become more diversified in habits and structure, so as to be able 
to seize on many and widely different places in the economy of 
nature, there will be a constant tendency in natural selection to 
preserve the most divergent offspring of any one species. Hence, 
during a long-continued course of modification, the slight differences 
characteristic of varieties of the same species, tend to be augmented 
into the greater differences charaoteristio of the species of the same 
genus. New and improved varieties will inevitably supplant and 
exterminate the older, less improved, and intermediate varieties; 
and thus species are rendered to a larc;e extent defined and 
distinct objects. Dominant species belonging to the larger 
groups within each class tend to give birth to new and domi- 
nant forms; so that each large group tends to become still 
larger, and at the same time more divergent in character. But as 
all groups cannot thus go on increasing in size, for the world would 
not hold them, the more dominant groups beat the less dominant, 
lliis tendency in the large groups to go on increasing in size and 
diverging in character, together with the inevitable contingency of 
much extinction, explains the ammgement of all the forms of life 
in groups subordinate to groups, all within a few great classes, 
which luis prevailed throughout all time. This grand fact of the 
grouping of all organic beings under what is called the Natural 
System, is utterly inexplicable«on the theory of creation. 

As natural selection acts solely by accumulating slight, successive, 
Cavourable variations, it can produce no great or midden modifier* 
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kioos ; it oan act only by ibortaDd slow steps. Hence the osikiq oi 
'^NatUTA noQ fiMut sattamy" which every fresh additioii to ooi 
knowledge tends to confirm, is on this theory intelligible. We can 
see why thronghout nature the same general end is gained by an 
almost infinite diversity of means, for every peculiarity when ouce 
acquired is long inherited, and structures already modified in many 
different ways have to be adapted for the same genecal purpose. Wo 
ean, in short, see why nature is prodigal in variety, though nig^mi 
kk innovation. But why this should be a law of nature if each 
species has be»'n independently created, no man can explain. 

Many other facts are, as it seems to me, explicable on this theory. 
How strange it is that a bird, under the form of a woodpecker, 
should prey on insects on the ground; that upland geese which 
rarely or never swim, should possess webbed feet ; that a thrush- 
like bird should di?e and feed on sub-aquatic insects; and tiutt a 
petrel should have the habits and structure fitting it for the life of 
an auk 1 and so in endless other cases. But on the view of each 
species constantly trying to increase in nimiber, with natural 
selection always ready to adapt the slowly varying descendants of 
each to any unoccupied or ill-occupied place in nature, these facts 
cease to be strange, or might even have been anticipated. 

We can to a certain extent understand bow it is that there is 

I so much beauty throughout nature ; for this may be largely attri- 

' buted to the agency of selection. That beaaty, according to oiur 

j sense of it, is not universal, must be admitted by every one who 

will look at some venomous snakes, at some fishes, and at certain 

! hideous bats with a distorted resemblance to the human face. 

Sexual selection has given the most brilliant colours, elegant 

patterns, and other ornaments to the males, and sometimes to 

both sexes of many birds, butterflies, and other animals. With 

birds it has often rendered the voice of the male musical to the 

female, as well as to our ears. Flowers and fruit have been 

rendered conspicuous by brilliant colours in contrast with the green 

foliage, in order that the flowers may be easily seen, visited, and 

fertilised hy insects, and the seeds disseminated by birds. How it 

comes that certain colours, sounds, and forms should give pleasure 

to man and the lower animals, — ^that is, how the sense of beauty 

in its simplest form was first acquired, — we do not know any 

more than huw certain odours and flavours were first rendered 

agreeable. 

As natural selection acts by competition, it adapts and impcoves 
the inhabitants of each country only in relation to their oo- 
iuhabitaEts; so that we need feel no surprise at the species of any 
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one ooontry, although on the ordinary view supposed to have been 
oieated and specially adapted for that country, being beaten and 
supplanted by the naturalised productions from another land. Kor 
ought we to marvel if all the contrivances in nature be not, as far 
as we can judge, absolutely perfect, as in the case even of the 
human eye; or if some of them be abhorrent to our ideas of 
fitness. We need not marvel at the sting of the bee, when used 
against an enemy, causing the bee*s own death ; at drones being 
produced in such great numbers for one single act, and being then 
slaughtered by their sterile sisters; at the astonishing waste of 
pollen by our fir-trees ; at the instinctive hatred of the queen-bee 
for her own fertile daughters ; at ichneumon idae feeding within the 
living bodies of caterpilLirs ; or at other such cases. The wonder 
indeed is, on the theory of natural selection, that more cases of the 
want of absolute perfection have not been detected. 

The complex and little known laws governing the production 
of varieties are the same, as &r as we can judge, with the laws 
which have governed the production of distinct species. In both 
cases physical conditions seem to have produced some direct 
and definite efiect, but how much we cannot say. Thus, when 
varieties enter any new station, they occasionally assume some of 
the characters proper to the species of that station. With both 
varieties and species, use and disuse seem to have produced a 
considerable effect; for it is imfjossible to resist this conclusion 
when we look, for instance, at the logger-headed duck, which has 
wings incapable of flight, in nearly Uie same condition as in the 
domestic duck ; or when we look at the burrowing tucu-tucu, which 
is occasionally blind, and then at certain moles, which are habitually 
blind and have their eyes covered with skin ; or when we look 
at the blind animals inhabiting the dark caves of America and 
Europe. With varieties and species, correlated variation seems to 
have played an important part, so that when one part has been 
modified other parts have been necessarily modified. With both 
varieties and species, reversions to long-lost characters occasionally 
occur. How inexplicable on the theory of creation is the occasional 
appearance of stripes on the shoulders and legs of the several species 
of the horse-genus and of their hybrids I How simply is this £act 
explained if we believe that these species are all descended from a 
striped progenitor, in the same manner as the several domestic 
breeds of the pigeon are descended from the blue and barred rock* 
pigeon! 

On the ordinary view of each species having been independently 
oraated, why should specific characters, or those by which tht 
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tpeciea of the same genus differ from each other, be more Tariabto 
than generic characters in which they aU agree? Why, for in- 
stance, should the colour of a flower be more likely to Taiy in 
any one species of a genus, if the other species possess differently 
coloured flowers, than if all possessed the same coloured flowers ? 
If species are only well-marked varieties, of which the characters 
have become in a high degree permanent, we can understand this 
fact ; for they have already varied since they branched off from a 
common progenitor in certain characters, by which they have come 
to be specifically distinct from each other; therefore these same 
characters would be more likely again to vary than the generic cha- 
racters which have been inherited without change for an immense 
period. It is inexplicable on the theory of creation why a part 
developed in a very unusual manner in one Rpecies alone of a genus, 
and therefore, as we may naturally infer, of great importance tc 
that species, should be eminently liable to variation ; but, on our 
view, this part has undergone, since the several species branched o£f 
from a common progenitor, an unusual amount of variability and 
modification, and therefore we might expect the part generally to 
be still variable. But a part may be developed in the most unusual 
manner, like the wing of a bat, and yet nut be more variable than 
any other structure, if the part be common to many subordinate 
forms, that is, if it has been inherited for a very long period ; for in 
this case it will have been rendered constant by long-continued 
natural selection. 

Glancing at instincts, marveUous as some are, they offer no 
greater difficulty than do corporeal structures on the theory of the 
natural selection of successive, slight, but profitable modifications. 
We can thus understand why nature moves by graduated steps in 
endowing different animals of the same dass with their several 
instincts. I have attempted to show how much light the principle 
of gradation throws on the admirable architectural powers of Uie 
hive-bee. Habit no doubt often comes into play in modifying 
instincts; but it certainly is not indispensable, as we see in the 
case of neuter insects, which leave no progeny to inherit the effects 
of long-continued habit. On the view of all the species of the same 
genus having descended from a common parent, and having in- 
herited much in common, we can understand how it is that allied 
species, when placed under widely different conditions of life, yet 
follow neariy the same instincts ; why the thrushes of tropical and 
temperate South America, for instance, line their nests with mud 
like our British species. On the view of instincts having been 
slowly acquinni through natural selectiDU, we need not nuirve? 
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it some instiDcU being Dot perfect and liable to mistakes, and at 
many instincts causing other animals to suffer. 

If species be only well-marked and permanent varieties, we can 
at once see why tiieir crossed offspring should follow the same 
complex laws in their degrees and kinds of resemblance to their 
parents, — in being absorbed into each other by successire crosses, 
and in other such points, — as do the crossed offspring of acknow- 
ledged varieties. This similarity would be a strange fact, if species 
had been independently created and varieties had been produced 
through secondary laws. 

If we admit that the geological record is imperfect to an extreme 
degree, then the facts, which the record does give, strongly support 
the theory of descent with modi6cation. New species have come 
cm the stage slowly and at successive intervals ; and the amount of 
change, after equal intervals of time, is widely different in different 
groups. The extinction of species and of whole groups of species, 
which has played so conspicuous a part in the history of the 
organic world, almost inevitably follows from the principle of 
natural selection ; for old forma arc supplanted by new and im- 
proved forms. Neither single species nor groups of species re- 
appear when the chain of ordinary generation is once broken. The 
gradual diffusion of dominant forms, with the slow modification of 
their descendants, causes the forms of life, afler long intervals 
of time, to appear as if they had changed simultaneously through- 
out the world, llie fact of the fossil remains of each formation 
being in some degree intermediate in character between the fossils 
in the formations above and below, is simply explained by their 
intermediate position in the chain of descent, llie grand fact 
that all extinct beings can be clsased with all recent beings, 
naturally follows from the living and the extinct being the off- 
spring of oonmion parents. As species have generally diverged in 
character during their long course of descent and modification, we 
can understand why it is that the more ancient forms, or early 
progenitors of each group, so often occupy a position in some 
degree intermediate between existing groups. Recent forms are 
generally looked upon as being, on the whole, higher in the scale 
of organisation than ancient forms ; and they must be higher, in 
so far as the later and more improved forms have conquered the 
older and less improved forms in the struggle for life ; they have 
also generally had their organs more specialised for different 
functions, lliis fact is perfectly compatible with numerous beings 
•till retaining simple and but little improved structuren, fitted for 
simple conditiona of life; it la likewise comnatible with some 
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formi having letrognded in oi^gAnisatkm, by having become al 
each stage of desceDt better fitted for new and degraded habits 
fd life. Lastly, the wonderful law of the Icmg endurance of allied 
forms on the same ooDtinent,^f marsupials in Australia, of edsn- 
tata in America, and other such cases, — ii intelligible, for within 
the same country the existing and the extinct will be closely 
allied by descent 

Looking to geographical distribution, if we admit that there has 
been during the long course of ages much migration from, one part 
of the world to another, owing to former climatal and geogr^>hical 
changes and to the many occasional and unknown means of dis- 
persal, then we can understand, on the theory of descent with 
modification, most of the great leading facts in Distribution. We 
can see why there should be so striking a paralleUsm in the dis- 
tribution of organic beings throughout space, and in their geological 
succession throughout time ; for in both cases the beings have been 
connected by the bond of ordinary generation, and the means of 
modification have been the same. We see the full meaning of the 
wonderful fact, which has struck every traveller, namely, that ob 
the same continent, under the most diverse conditions, under heat 
and cold, on mountain and lowland, on deserts and marshes, most 
of the inhabitants within each great class are plainly related ; for 
they are the descendants of the same progenitors and early colonists. 
On this same principle of former migration, combined in most cases 
with modification, we can understand, by the aid of the Glacial 
period, the identity of some few plants, and the close alliance ol 
many others, on the most distant mountains, and in the northern 
and southern temperate zones ; and likewise the close allianoe of 
some of the inhabitants of the sea in the northern and southern 
temperate latitudes, though separated by the whole intertropical 
ocean. Although two countries may present physical conditions 
as closely similar as the same species ever require, we need feel no 
surprise at their inhabitants being widely different, if they have 
been for a long period completely sundered from each other ; for as 
the relation of organism to organism is the most important of aU 
relations, and as the two countries will have received colonists 
at various periods and in different proportions, from some other 
country or from each other, the course of modification in tiis two 
areas will inevitably have been dififercnt. 

On this view of migration, with subsequent xhodiScation, we 
see why oceanic islands are inhabited by only few species, but of 
these, why many are peculiar or endemic forms. We clearly see 
why species banging to those groups of animals which cannot 
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ero88 wide spaces of the ocean, as frogs and terrestrial mammals, do 
not inhabit oceanic islands ; and why, on the other hand, new and 
peculiar species of bats, animals which can trayerse tlie ocean, are 
often found on islands far distant from any continent. Such cases 
as the presence of peculiar species of bats on oceanic islands and 
the absence of all other terrestrial mammals, are facts utterly 
inexplicable on the theory of independent acts of creation. 

The existence of closely allied or representative species in any 
two areas, implies, on the theory of descent with modification, that 
the same parent-forms formerly inhabited both areas: and wa 
almost inyariably find that wherever many closely allied species 
inhabit two areas, some identical species are still common to both. 
Wherever many closely allied yet distinct species occur, doubtful 
forms and varieties belonging to the same groups likewise occur. 
It is a rule of high generality that the inhabitants of each area are 
related to the inhabitants of the nearest source whence immigrants 
might have been derived. We see this in the striking relation of 
nearly all the plants and animals of the Galapagos archipelago, 
of Juan Fernandez, and of the other American islands, to the 
plants and animals of the neighbouring American mainland ; and 
of those of the Cape de Verde archipelago, and of the other African 
islands to the African mainland. It must be admitted that these 
&cts receive no explanation on the theory of creation. 

The fact, as we have seen, that all past and present organic beings 
can be arranged within a few great classes, in groups subordinate to 
groups, and with the extinct groups often falling in between the- 
recent groups, is intelligible on the theory of natural selection with 
its contingencies of extinction and divergence of character. On 
these same principles we see how it is, that the mutual affinities ol 
the forms within each class are so complex and circuitous. We 
see why certain characters are far more serviceable than others for 
classification ; — why adaptive characters, though of paramount im- 
portance to the beings, are of bardlf any importance in classifi- 
cation ; why characters derived from rudimentary parts, though of 
ito service to the beings, are often of high classificatory value ; and 
why embryological characters are often the most valuable of alL 
The real affinities of all organic beings, in contradistinction to their 
adaptive resemblances, are due to inheritance or community of 
descent. The Natural System Sb a genealogical arrangement, with 
the acquired grades of difference, marked by the terms, varieties, 
•pecies, genera, families, &c. ; and we have to discover the lines 
of descent by the most permanent characters whatever they may 
be and of however slight vital importance. 
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The fimiUr framework of bones in the hand of a man, wing of 
% bat, fin of the porpoise, and leg of the horse, — the same number 
of vertebne forming the neck of the giraffe and of the elephant, — 
and innumerable other such facts, at once explain themselves on 
the thoorj of descent with slow and slight suocesBive modifica- 
tions. The similarity of pattern in the wing and in the leg of 
a bat, though used for such different purpose, — in the jaws and 
legs of a crab,— in the petals, stamens, and pistils of a flower 
is likewise, to a large extent, intelligible on the view of the 
gradual modification of parts or organs, which were aboriginally 
alike in an early progenitor in each of these classes. On the 
principle of successive variations not always supervening at an 
early age, and being inherited at a corresponding not early 
period of life, we clearly see why the embryos of mammals^ 
birds, reptiles, and fishes should be so closely similar, and so 
unlike the adult forms. We may cease marvelling at the em* 
bryo of an air-breathing mammal or bird having branchial slits 
and arteries nmning in loops, like those of a fish which has to 
breathe the air dissolved in water by the aid of well-developed 
brancbise. 

Disuse, aided sometimes by natural selection, will often have 
reduced organs when rendered useless under changed habits or 
conditions of life ; and we can understand on this view the meaning 
of rudimentary organs. But disuse and selection will generally act 
on each creature, when it has come to maturity and has to play its 
full part in the stnigglo for existence, and will thus have little 
power on an organ during early life ; hence the organ will not be 
reduced or rendered rudimentary at this early age. The calf, for 
instance, has inherited teeth, which never cut through the gums of 
the upper jaw, from an early progenitor having well-developed 
teeth ; and we may believe, that the teeth in the mature animal 
were formerly reduced by disuse, owing to the tongue and palata 
or lips, having become excellently fitted through natural selection 
to browse without their aid ; whereas in the calf, the teeth have 
been left unaffected, and on the principle of inheritance at ooiv 
responding ages have been inherited from a remote period to 
the present day. On the view of each organism with all its 
sefiarate parts having been specially created, how utterly inexplic- 
able Ib it that organs bearing the plain stamp of inutility, such 
as the teeth in the embryonic calf or the shrivelled wings under 
the soldered wing-covers of many beetles, should so frequently 
occur. Nature may be said to have taken pains to reveal hei 
scheme of modification, by means of rudimentary organs, of em* 
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Wyological and homologoiis stroctures, but we are too blind to 
onderatand her meaning. 

I have now recapitulated the £3kct8 and considerations which have 
thoroughly convinced me that species have heen modified, during a 
long course of descent This has heen effected chiefly through the 
natural selection of numerous successive, slight, favourable varia- 
tions ; aided in an important manner by the inherited effects of the 
use and disuse of parts ; and in an unimportant manner, that is 
in relation to adaptive structures, whether past or present, by the 
direct action of external conditions, and hy variations which seem 
to us in our ignorance to arise spontaneously. It appean that 
[ formerly underrated the frequency aod value of these latter 
forms of variation, as leading to permanent modifications of struc- 
ture independently of natural selection. But as my conclusions 
have latdy been much misrepresented, and it has been stated 
that I attribute the modification of species exclusively to natural 
selection, I may be permitted to remark that in the first edition of 
this work« and subsequently, I placed in a most conspicuous posi- 
tion — namely, at the close of the Introduction — the following words : 
" I am convinced that natural selection has been the main but not 
the exclusive means of modification." This has been of no avaiL 
Great is the power of steady misrepresentation; but the history 
of science shows that fortunately this power does not long endure. 

It can hardly be supposed that a false theory would explain, in 
so satisfactory a manner as does the theory of natural selection, the 
several large classes of facts above specified. It has recently 
been objocted that this is an unsafe method of arguing; but 
it is a method used in judging of the common events of life, and 
has often been used by the greatest natural philosophers. The , 
u adulatory theory of light has thus been arrived at; and the belief ' 
in the revolution of the earth on its own axis was until lately \ 
supported by hardly any direct evidence. It is no valid objection | 
that science as yet throws no light on the far higher problem of the ' 
essence or origin of life. Who can explain what is the essence of / 
the attraction of gravity ? No one now objects to following out the \ 
results consequent on this unknown element of attraction; not- t 
withstanding that Leibnitz formerly accused Newton of introducing ^ 
* occult qualities and miracles into philosophy.** 

I see no good reason why the views given in this volume should 
thock the religious feelings of any one. It is satisfEictory, as 
ihowing how transient such impressions are, to remember that the 
greatest discovery ever made by man, namely, the law of the 
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ftttraction of gravity, was also attacked by LeibnitK, '^as sob* 

vcrsive of natural, and inferentially of revealed, religion/' A oele* 

brated author and divine has written to me that ** he has gradually 

^ learnt to see that it is just as noble a conception of the Deity to 

. ** believe that He created a few original forms capable of self- 

I ^ development into other and needful f(«ns, as to believe that Ho 

' required a fresh act of creation to supply the voids caused by the 

I •* action of His laws.** 

Why, it may be asked, until recently did nearly all the most 
eminent living naturalists and geologists disbelieve in the muta- 
bility of species. It cannot be asserted that organic beings in a 
state of nature are subject to no variation ; it cannot be proved 
that the amount of variation in the course of long ages is a limited 
quantity ; no clear distinction has been, or can be, drawn between 
species and well-marked varieties. It cannot be maintained that 
species when intercrossed are invariably sterile, and varieties in- 
variably fertile ; or that sterility is a special endowment and sign 
of creation. The belief that speciea were immutable productions 
was almost unavoidable as long as the history of the world was 
thought to be of short duration ; and now that we have acquired 
some idea of the lapse of time, we are too apt to assume, without 
proof^ that tbe geological record is so perfect that it would have 
afforded us plain evidence of the mutation of species, if they had 
undergone mutation. 

But the chief cause of our natural unwillingness to admit that 
one species has given birth to other and distinct species, is that we 
are always slow in admitting great changes of which we do not see 
the steps. The difficulty is the same as that felt by so many geo- 
logists, when Lyell first insisted that long lines of inland clifib had 
been formed, and great valleys excavated, by the agencies which 
we see still at work. The mind cannot possibly grasp the full 
meaning of the term of even a million years ; it cannot add up and 
perceive the full effects of many slight variations, accumulated 
during an almost infinite number of generations. 

Although I am fully convinced of the truth of the views given in 
this volume under the form of an abstract, I by no means expect 
to convince experienced naturalists whose minds are stocked with 
a multitude of facts all viewed, during a long course of years, from 
a point of view directly opposite to mine. It is so easy to hide our 
ignorance under such expressions as the '* plan of creation," *' unity 
of design,** &a, and to think that we give an explanation when we 
only re-state a fact Any one whose disposition leads him to attach 
more weight to unexplained difficulties than to the explanation ol 
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a certain number of facts will certainly reject tlie theory. A fsw 
nataralists, endowed with much flexibility of mind, and who have 
already bc^un to doubt the immutability of species, may be in^ 
fluenced by this volume ; but I look with confidence to the future,-^ 
to young and rising naturalists, who will be able to view both sides 
of the question with impartiality. Whoever is led to believe that 
species are mutable will do good service by conscientiously ex- 
pressing his conviction ; for thus only can the load of prejudice by 
which this subject is overwhelmed be removed. 

Seveial eminent naturalists have of late published their belief * 
that a multitude of reputed species in each genus are not real 
species ; but that other species are real, that is, have been inde- 
pendently created. This seems to me a strange conclusion to 
. arrive at. They admit that a multitude of forms, which till lately 
they themselves thought were special creations, and which are still 
thus looked at by the majority <^ naturalists, and which conse- 
quently have all the external characteristic features of true species, 
— they admit that these have been produced by variation, but they 
refuse to extend the same view to other and slightly dififerent forms. 
Nevertheless they do not pretend that they can define, or even 
conjecture, which are the created forms of life, and which are those 
produced by secondary laws. They admit variation as a vera causa ' 
in one case, they arbitrarily reject it in another, without assigning ,' 
any distinction in the two cases. The day will come when this 1 
will be given as a curious illustration of the blindness of precon- I | 
ceived opinion. These authors seem no more startled at a mira- | | { 
culous act of creation than at an ordinary birth. But do they 
really believe that at innumerable periods in the earth^s history 
certain elemental atoms have been cmnmanded suddenly to flash 
into living tissues? Do they believe that at each supposed act of 
creation one individual or many were produced? Were all the 
infinitely numerous kinds of animals and plants created as eg^ or 
seed, or as full grown ? and in the case of mammals, were they 
created bearing the false marks of nourishment from the mother*s 
womb? Undoubtedly some of these same questions caimot be 
answered by those who believe in the appearance or creation of only 
a few forms of life, or of some one form alone. It has been main- 
tained by several authors that it is as easy to believe in the creation 
of a million beings as of one; but Maupertuis' philosophical 
, axiom '* of least action ** leads the mind more willingly to admit 
Jm smaller number ; and certainly we ought not to believe that 
Innumerable beings within each great class have been created 
with plain, but deceptive, marks of descent from a single parent. . , 
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As a reoord of a former state of things, I have retained in th« 
foregcnng paragraph?, and elsewhere, sereral sentenoes which imply 
that naturalists helieve in the separate creation of each species ; and 
I have been much cemmred for having thus expressed mysell 
Bat undoubtedly this was the general belief when the first 
•dition of the present woric appeared. I formerly spoke to Tery 
many naturalists on the subject of eyolution, and never onoe met 
with any sympathetic agreement. It is probable that some did 
then believe in evolution, but they were either silent, or expressed 
themselves so ambiguously that it wss not easy to understand their 
meaning. Now things are wholly changed, and ahnoet every 
naturalist admits the great principle of evolution. There are, how- 
ever, some who still think that species have suddenly given birth, 
through quite unexplained means, to new and totally different 
forms : but, as I have attempted to show, weighty evidence can be 
opposed to the admission of great and abrupt modifications. Under 
a scientific point of view, and as leading to further investigation, 
but little advantage is gained by believing that new forms are 
suddenly devebped in an inexplicable manner from old and widely 
different forms, over the okl belief in the creation of species from 
the dust of the earth. 

It may be asked how far I extend the doctrine of the modificatiou 
of species. The question is difficult to answer, because the mora 
distinct the forms are which we consider, by so much the arguments 
in favour of community of descent become fewer in nimibe^ and less 
iu force. But some arguments of the greatest weight extend very 
far. All the members of whole classes are connected together l^ 
a chain of affinities, and all can be classed on the same principle, 
in groups subordinate to groups. Fossil remains sometimes tend 
to fill up very wide intervals between existing orders. 

Organs in a rudimentary condition plainly show thflt an early 
progenitor had the organ in a fully developed condition ; and this 
in some cases implies an enormous amount of modification in 
the descendants. Throughout whole classes various structures are 
formed on the same pattern, and at a very early age the embryos 
closely resemble each other, llierefore I cannot doubt that Uie 
theory of descent with modification embraces all the members of 
the same great class or kingdom. I believe that animaU are 
descended from at most only four of five progenitors, and plants 
from an equal or lesser number. 

Analogy would lead me one step farther, namely, to the belief 
that all animals and plants am descended from some one iirototype. 
Bat anali^gy may be a deceitful gcide. Nevertheless all living 
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ibings have much in common, in their chemical competition, theiz 
cellular structure, their laws of growth, and their liability to in* 
jurioos influences. We see this even in so trifling a fact as that the 
same poison often similarly affects plants and animals; or that 
the poison secreted by the gall-fly produces monstrous growths 
on the wild rose or oiUs-tree. With all organic beings, excepting 
perhaps some of the very lowest, sexual reproduction seems to be 
essentially similar. With all, as fiEir as is at {Hresent known, the 
germinal vesicle is the same ; so that all organisms start from a 
oommon origin. If we look even to the two main divisions— 
namely, to the animal and v^etable kingdoms— certain low forms 
are so far intermediate in character that naturalists have disputed 
to which kingdom they should be referred. As Professor Asa Gray 
has remarked, " the spores and other reproductive bodies of many 
** of the lower alg» may claim to have first a characteristically 
" animal, and then an unequivocally vegetable existence.** lliere- 
fore, on the pinciple ot natural selection with divergence of 
character, it does not seem incredible that, from some such low and 
intermediate form, both animals and plants may have been de- 
veloped ; and, if we admit this, we must likewise admit that all 
the organic beings which have ever lived on this earth may be 
descended fix>m some one primordial form. But this inference is 
chiefly grounded on analogy, and it is immaterial whether or not 
it be accepted. No doubt it is possible, as Mr. G. H. Lewes has 
urged, that at the first commencement of life many different forms 
were evolved ; but if so, we may conclude that only a very few 
have left modified descendants. For, as 1 have recently remarked 
in regard to the members of each great kingdom, such as the 
Vertebrata, Articulata, &c., we have distinct evidence in their 
embryological, homologous, and rudimentary structures, that 
within each kingdom all the members are descended from a single 
progenitor. 

When the views advanced by me in this volume, and by Mr. 
Wallace, or when analogous views on the origin of species are 
generally admitted, we can dimly foresee that there will be a 
considerable revolution in natural history. Systematists will be 
able tc pursue their labours as at present; but they will not be 
incessantly haunted by the shadowy doubt whether this or that 
form be a true species. This, I feel sure and I speak after experience, 
will be no slight relief. The endless disputes whether or not some 
fifty species of British brambles are good species will cease. Syste- 
matists will have only to decide (not that this will be easy) whether 
any form be sufficiently constant and distinct from other form^ 
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to be capable of definition ; and if definable, whether the differencei 
be sufiBciently important to deeerre a spedfio name. This latter 
point will become a £ur more essential consideration than it is at 
preeent; fur differences^ howerer slight, between any two forms, 
if not blended bj intermediate gradations, are looked at bj most 
naturalists as sufficient to raise both forms to the rank of species. 

Hereafter we shall be compelled to acknowledge that the only 
distinction between q)ecie8 and well-marked varieties is, tliat the 
latter are known, or believed, to be connected at the preeent day by 
intermediate gradations, whereas species were fcHmerly thus con- 
nected. Uence, without rejecting the consideration of the pres^it 
•xistence of intermediate gradations between any two forms, we shall 
be led to weigh more carefully and to value higher the actual 
amount of difference between them. It is quite possible that fonns 
now generally acknowledged to be merely varieties may hereafter 
be thought worthy of specific names ; and in this case scientific and 
common language will come into acoosdance. In short, we shall 
have to treat species in the same manner as those naturalists treat 
genera, who admit Uiat genera are merely artificial combinations 
made for convenience. This may not be a cheering prospect ; but 
we shall at least be freed from the vain search for the undiscovered 
and undiscoverable essence of the term species. 

The other and more general departments of natnnd history wiU 
rise greatly in interest. The terms used by naturalists, of affinity, 
relationship^ community of type, paternity, morphology, adaptive 
characters, rudimentary and aborted organs, &c., -will cease to be 
metaphorical, and will have a plain signification. When we no 
longer look at an organic being as a savage looks at a ship, as some- 
thing wholly beyond his comprehension; when we regard every 
production of nature as one which has had a long history ; when we 
contemplate every complex structure and instinct as the summhig 
up of many contrivances, each useful to the possessor, in the same 
way as any great mechanical invention is the simiming up of the 
labour, the experience, the reason, and even the blunders of nume- 
rous workmen ; when we thus view each organic being, how far 
more interesting, — I speak from experience, — does the study o( 
natural history become 1 

A grand and almost untrodden field of inquiry will be opened, on 
the causes and laws of variation, on correlation, on the effects of use 
ind disuse, on the ditect action of external conditions, and so forth, 
llie study of domestic productions will rise immensely m value. A 
new variety raised by man will be a more important and interesting 
subject for study than one more species added to the infinituda cV 
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already recorded species. Oar classifications will come to be, as far 
as they can be so made, genealogies ; and will then truly give what 
may be called the plan of creation, llie rules for classifying will 
no doubt become simpler when we have a definite object in view. 
We possess no pedigrees or armorial bearings ; and we have to dis- 
cover and trace the many diverging lines of descent in our natural 
genealogies, by characters of any kind which have long been in* 
herited. Rudimentary organs \idll speak infallibly with respect to 
the nature of long-lost structures. Species and groups of speciea 
which are called aberrant, and which may fancifully be called living 
fossils, will aid us in forming a picture of the ancient forms of life. 
Embryology will often reveal to us the structure, in some degree 
obscured, of the prototypes of each great class. 

When we can feel assured that all the individuals of the same 
species, and all the closely allied species of most genera, have within 
a not very remote period descended firom one parent, and have 
migrated from some one birth-place ; and when we better know 
the many means of migration, then, by the light which geology 
now throws, and will continue to throw, on former changes of 
climate and of the level of the land, we shall surely be enabled to 
trace in an admirable manner the former migrations of the inhabi- 
tants of the whole world. Even at present, by comparing the 
difierences between the inhabitants of the sea on the opposite sides 
of a continent, and the nature of the various inhabitants on that 
continent in relation to their apparent means of immigration, some 
light can be thrown on ancient geography. 

The noble science of Geology loses glory from the extreme 
imperfection of the record. I'he crust of the earth with its em- 
bedded remains must not be looked at as a well-filled museum, but 
as a poor collection made at hazard and at rare intervals. The accu- 
mulation of each great fossiliferous formation will be recognised as 
having depended on an unusual concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances, and the blank intervals between tl^e successive stages as 
having been of vast duration. But we shall be able to gauge with 
some security the duration of these intervals by a comparison of 
the preceding and succeeding organic forms. We must be cautious 
in attempting to correlate as strictly contemporaneous two forma- 
tions, which do not include many identical species, by the general * 
succession of the forms of life. As species are produced and ex- 
terminated by slowly acting and still existing causes, and not byt 
miraculous acts of creation ; and as the most important of all causes 
of organic change is one which is almost independent of altered^ 
tnd perhaps suddenly altered physical conditions, namely, the'. 
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mntoal relation of orguiisin to organism, — tho improvement of 
one organism entailing the improyement or the extermination 
of others ; it follows, that the amount of organic change in the 
fossils of oonseoutive formations probably senres as a fair measure 
of the relative, though not actual lapse of time. A number of 
■pedes, however, keeping in a body might remain for a long period 
unchanged, whilst within the same period, several of these species, 
by migrating into new countries and coming into competition with 
foreign associates, might become modified; so that we must noK 
orerrete the accuracy of organic change as a measure of time. 

In the future I see open fields for far more important researches. 
Psychology will be securely based on the foundation already well 
laid by Mr. Herbert Spencer, that of the necessary acquirement 
of each mental power and capacity by gradation. Much light will 
be thrown on the origin of man and his history. 

Authors of the highest eminence seem to be fully satisfied with 
the view that each species has been independently created. 1*o my 
mind it accords better with what we know of the laws impressed on 
matter by the Creator, that the production and extinction of the 
past and present inhabitants of the world should have been due to 
secondary causes, like those determining the birth and death of the 
individuaL When I view all beings not as special creations, but 
as the lineal descendants of some few beings which lived long beibra 
the first bed of the Cambrian system was deposited, they seem to 
me to become ennobled. Judging from the post, we may safely 
. ^ infer that not one living species will transmit its unaltered likeness 

to a distant futurity. And of the species now living very few will 
transmit progeny of any kind to a far distant futurity ; for the 
manner in which all organic beings are grouped, shows that the 
greater number of species in each genus, and all the species in 
many genera, have left no descendants, but have become utterly 
extinct We can so far take a prophetic glance into futurity as to 
foretell that it will be the common and widely-spread species, 
belonging to the larger and dominant groups within each class, 
which will ultimately prevail and procreate new and dominant 
species. As all the living forms of life are the lineal descendants of 
those which lived long before the Cambrian epoch, we may feel 
certain that the ordinary succession by generation has never once 
been broken, and that no cataclysm has desolated the whole world. 
Hence we may look with some confidence to a secure future of 
great length. And as natural selection works solely by and for the 
good of each being, all corporeal and mental endowmenta will tend 
to progress towards perfection. 
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It is interesting to contemplate a tangled bank, clothed with | 
many plants of many kinds, with bir^ singing on the bushes, with i 
Tarious insects flitting about, and with woims crawling through ,' 
the damp earth, and to reflect that these elaborately constructed . 
forms, so different from each other, and dependent upon each other. 
In so complex a manner, have all been produced by laws acting > 
■round us. These laws, taken in the largest sense, being Growth , 
with Reproduction ; Inheritance which is almost implied by repro> b/J^rvJ^AA-^ 
dnction ; Variability from the indirect and direct action of the con- \ "t-^T^ 
ditkos of life, and from use and disuse : a Ratio of Increase sollgh V J ^ 
as to lead to a Struggle for Life, and as a consequence to Natural 
Selection, entailing Divergence of Character and the Extinction of 
less-improved forms. Thus, from the war of nature, from famine 
and death, the most exalted object which we are capable of con* \ I 
ceiving, namely, the production of the higher animals, directly 
follows. There is^grandeur in this view of life, with its several 
powers, having b6^ originally breathedTw the Creatoninto a few 
forms or into one ; and that, whilst this planet has gcflle cycling on 
according to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a beginning 
endless forms most beautiful and most wonderful h&ve been, and 
are bdnc evolved. { 
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PBINOIPAL 8CIENTIPIC TEBMS USED IN THE 
PBESENT VOLUME.* 



AuERRANT. — Forms or groups of animals or plants which deviate in im* 
portant characters from their nearest allies, so as not to be easily in*' 
doded in the same group with them, are said to be aberrant. 

iLBBRRATiON (in Optics). — In the redaction of light hj a conrex lens the 
rajs passing through different parts of the lens are brought to a focus at 
slightly di&rent cUstances, — this u called spherical aberration; at the 
same time the coloured rays are separated by the prismatic action ot 
the lens and likewise brought to a focus at diOferent diatancee, — thu is 
ckromatio aberration. 

Abnormal. — Contrary to the general rule. 

ABORTED.~An organ is said to be aborted, when its development has bees 
arrested at a very early stage. 

Albihism. — Albinos are animals in which the usual colouring matters 
characteristic of the species have not been produced in the skin and its 
appendages.. Albinism is the state of being an albino. 

LUkM, — A class of plants including the ordinary sea-weeds and the fila- 
mentous fresh-water weeds. 

Alternation op Generations. — This term is applied to a peculiar mode 
of reproduction which prevails among many of the lower animals, in 
which the egg produces a living form quite different from its parent, but 
from which the parent-form is reproduced by a process of budding, ox 
by the division of the substance of the first product of the ^^, 

Ammonites. — ^A group of fossil, spiral, chambered shells, allied to the 
existing pearly Nautilus, but having the partitions between the cham- 
bers waved in complicated patterns at their junction with the outer 
wall of the shelL 

Analoot. — That resemblance of structures which depends upon slmi- 
larity of function, as in the wings of insects and birds. Such structures 
are said to be analogous, and to be analoguea of each other. 



• I am Indebted to the UndDefls of Mr. W. S. Dallas for thU Oloosaiy, wbicli has been 
given beoanae several readers have complained to me that some of the terms used wera 
naintelUgibVe to them. Mr. Dallas has endeavoiired to give the taiJanatJflns of tlw 
terms In as populur % fbrai as possible. 
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Ajrm ALCULB.--^ miaate animal : genendlj applied to thoae Tisible only by 
the microficope. 

A2INELID& — k class of womis in which the surface of the body exhibits a 
more or less disiinct division into rings or segments, generally provided 
with appendages for locomotion and with gilk. It includes the ordinary 
marine worms, the earthworms, and the leeches. 

AvTENNiB. — Jointed organs appended to the head in Insects, Crustacea and 
Centipedes, and not belonging to the month. 

A>THER& — The summits of the stamens of flowers, in which the pollen or 
fertilising dust is produced. 

Aplacentalia, Aplacsmtata or Aplacental Mammals. See Jfcmmaiia, 

Abchettpal. — Of or belonging to the Archetype, or ideal primitive form 
upon which all the beings of a group seem to be organised. 

Articulata. — A great division of the Animal Kingdom characterised gese- 
rally by having the surface of the body divided into rings, called seg- 
ments, a greater or less number of which are Aimished with jointed legs 
(such as Insects, Crustaceans and Centipedes). 

Abymmetbigal. — Having the two sides unlike. 

Atrophied. — ^Arrested in development at a very early stage. 

Balanus. — ^The genus including the common Acorn-shells which live in 
abundance on the rocks of the sea-coast. 

Batraohians. — ^A class of animals allied to the Reptiles, but undergoing 
a peculiar metamorphosis, in which the young animal is generally 
aquatic and breathes by gills. (SxampieSy Frogs, Toads, and Newts.) 

Boulders. — ^Large transported blocks of stone generally imbedded in clayr 
or gravels. 

Braohiofoda. — A class of marine MoUusca, or sofl-bodied animals, fur- 
nished with a bivalve shell, attached to submarine objects by a stalk 
which passes through an aperture in one of the valves, and furnished 
with fringed arms, by the action of which food is carried to the 
mouth. 

Branchiae. — Gills or organs for respiration in water. 

Branchial. — Pertaining to gills or branchis. 

Cambrian System. — A Series of very ancient Palaeozoic rocks, between the 
Laurentian and the Silurian. Until recently these were regarded as 
the oldest fossiliferous rocks. 

CANiD/E.^The Dog-family, including the Dog, Wolf, Fox, Jackal, &o. 

Carapace. — ^The shell enveloping the anterior part of the body in Crusta- 
ceans generally ; applied also to the hard shelly pieces of the Cirripedes. 

Carboniferous. — ^This term is applied to the great formation which 
includes, among other rocks, the coal-measures. It belongs to th« 
oldest, or Palaeozoic, system of formations. 

Caudal. — Of or belonging to the taiL 

Cephalopods. — ^The highest class of the Mollusca, or soft-bodied animals, 
characterised by having the mouth surrounded by a greater or less 
number of fleshy arms or tentacles, which, in most living species, are 
furnished with sucking-cups. {Examples, Cuttle-fish, Nautilus.) 

CVTAOBAd'^An order of Manunalia, including the Wliales, Dolphins, kc^ 
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hftTin; the form of Um body 6sli4ik«, Um ikte ukcd, aad <»ljtbe fti» 

limbt dertlofwd. 

Chblohia. — ^An order of BeptUet including the Tartlet, Tortoises, Ac. 

GimmiPBDa& — ^An order of Cnutaceeni including the Bemaclee end Ao(»ik- 
•helU. Their joang resemble thoee of many other CraBtAceens in form ; 
hot when mature they are alwaya attached to other objecta, either 
directly or by meana of a atalk, and their bodies are enclosed by a 
calcareous shell composed of sereral pieces, two of which can open to 
gire issue to a bunch of curiod, jointed tentacles, which represent the 
limbs. 

OboODS. — ^The genus of Insects including the Cochineal. In these the male 
is a minute, winged fly, and the lemale generally a motionless, berry- 
like mass. 

ObOOON. — A case usually of silky material, in which insects are frequently 
enveloped during the second or re^ting-stage (pupa) of their existence. 
The term ^ cocoon-stage " is here used as equiralent to ^ pupa-stage.** 

CSocLOSPERMOUS. — ^A term applied to thoee fruits of the Umbellifers 
which have the seed hollowed on the inner iaoe. 

OOLEOPTERA. — Beetles, an order of Insects, having a biting mouth and the 
first pair of wings more or leas homy, forming sheaths for the seoofid 
pair, and usually meeting in a straight line down the middle of th« 

OOLUMK. — ^A peculiar organ in the flowers of Orchids, in which the stamens^ 
style and stigma (or the reproductive parts) are united. 

CtaMPOSiTA or CoMPOBiTOUS PLANTS. — Plants in which the inflorescence 
consists of numerous small flowers (florets) brought together into a 
dense head, the base of which is enclosed by a common envelope. 
{Examplet, the Daisy, Dandelion, &c) 

OONFEBViE. — ^The filamentous weeds of fresh water. 

OOMOLOMERATE. — ^A rock made up of fragments of rock or pebbles, 
cemented together by some other materiaL 

Corolla. — ^The second envelope of a flower, usually composed of coloured, 
leaf-like organs (petab), which may be united by their edges either in 
the basal part or throughout. 

Correlation. — ^The normal coinddenoe of one phenomenon, character, &c, 
with another. 

JORTMB. — ^A bunch of flowers in which those sprineing tnm the lower 
part of the flower stalk are supported on long stuks so as to be nearly 
on a level with the upper ones. 

>)TTLED0N8.— The first or seed-leaves of plants. 

CRUflTAOBANS. — ^A clsss of articulated animals, having the skin of the body 
generally more or less hardened by the deposition of calcareous matter, 
breathing by means of gills. {Exampiti^ Crab, Lobster, Shrimp, &c) 

CURCUUO. — ^The old generic term for the Beetles known as Weevils, cha- 
racterised by their four-jointed feet, and by the head being produced 
into a sort of beak, upon the sides of which the antennc are inserted. 

CtJTANBOUB.— Of or belongmg to the skin. 

DBQRADAnoiir. — ^The weariag down of land by the action of the i 
iceteerlc afii 
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DnrUDiATiON. — T^% weAring aw»f of the sarface of the land bf water. 

Devonian Ststem or formation. — ^A series of Paleozoic rocks, includinf 
the Old Red Sandstone. 

D100TTLKDON8 OR D100TTLEDONOU8 Plants. — ^A class of plants character- 
ised by having two seed-leares, by the formation of new wood between 
the bark and the old wood (exogenoos growth) and by the reticulation 
of the yeins of the leaves. The i>art8 of the flowers are generally in 
multiples cf five. 

Differentiation. — The separation or diiicrimination of parts or organs 
which in simpler forms of life are more or less united. 

DmORPma — ^Having two distinct forms. — Dimorphism is the condition o# 
the appearance of the same species under two dissimilar forms. 

Dkbciods. — ^Haying the organs of the sexes upon distinct indiTidnals. 

DiORTTE. — ^A peculiar form of Greenstone. 

Dorsal. — Of or belonging to the back. 

Edentata. — ^A peculkir order of Quadrupeds, characterised by the absenot 
of at least the middle incisor (front) teeth in both jaws. {ExomipUty 
the Sloths and Armadillos.) 

Elytra. — The hardened fore-wings of Beetles, serving as sheaths for the 
membranous hind-wings, which constitute the true organs of flight. 

Embryo. — ^The young animal undergoing development within the egg oi 
womb. 

Embryology. — ^The study of the development of the embryo. 

Endemic. — Peculiar to a given locality. 

Entouostraca. — A division of the class Crustacea, having all the seg- 
ments of the body usually distinct, gills attached to the feet or organs 
of the mouth, and the feet fiinged with fine hairs. They are generally 
of small size. 

LOCENE. — ^The earliest of the three divisions of the Tertiary epoch of geolo- 
gists. Rocks of this age contain a small proportion of shells identical 
with species now living. 

Kphemeroub Insects.— Insects allied to the May-fly. 

Fauna. — The totality of the animals naturally inhabiting a certain 
country or region, or which have lived during a given geological 
period. 

PEUD.S. — ^The Cat-&mily. 

Feral. — ^Having become wild from a state of cultivation or domesticatioa. 

Flora. — The totality of the plants growing naturally In a country, or 
during a given geological period. 

Florets. — ^Flowers imperfectly developed in some respects, and collected 
into a dense spike or head, as in the Grasses, the Dandelion, &c 

Fotal.— Of or belonging to the foetus, or embyio in course of develop- 
ment. 

f ORAMCNIPERA. — A class of auimals of very low organisation, and generally 
of small size, having a jelly-like body, from the surface of which deli- 
cate filaments can be given off and retracted for the prehension of 
tztemal objects, and having a calcareous or sandy shell, usually 
#vided into chambers, and perforated with small apertuea. 
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FotfiUFEitoua.— Containing fcinU. 

F068ORIAU — Haying a fiumltj of digging. Tho FoMorial Hjmenoptara art 

a group of Wasp-like Insecta, irhich borrow in Hmdy toil to aoaka iieata 

for their joong. 
Feehux (pL F&bna).— A email band or fold of ekin. 
FuMOi (sing. FtJKOCs). — ^A class of oellnlar plants, of whidi MDehrooinay 

Toadstools, and Moulds, are fiuniliar examplee. 
FUBCULA. — ^The forked bone formed bj the onion of the oollar-bones In many 

birds, SQch as the oommon FowL 

Gallihaceoub BniM.~An order of Birds of which the common Fowl, 

Torkey, and Pheasant, are well-known examples. 
OALLua.~The genos of birds which iadodes the common Fowl. 
Gamouox.— A swelling or knot firom which nenres arc giren off as from a 

centre. 
Ganoid Fibres. — ^Fishes corered with peculiar enan*elled bony scales 

Most of them are extinct. 
Germinal Vebiclb. — A minute reside in the eggs of animals, from which 

the derelopment of the embjro proceeds. 
Glacial Period. — A period of great cold and of enormous extension of 

ice upon the surface of the earth. It is believed that glacial periods 

hare occurred repeatedly during the geological history of the earth, but 

the term is generally applied to the close of the Tertiary epoch, when 

nearly the whole of Europe was subjected to an arctic climate. 
Gland. — An organ which secretes or separates some peculiar product from 

the blood or sap of animals or plants. 
Glottis. — ^The opening of the windpipe into the (esophagus or gullet. 
Gneiss. — A rock approaching granite in composition, but more or less 

laminated, and really produced by the alteration of a sedimentary 

deposit after its consolidation. 
Grallatores. — ^The so-called Wading-birds (Storks, Cranes, Snipes, &c.), 

which are generally furnished with long legs, bare of feathers above 

the heel, and hare no membranes between the toes. 
Granite. — ^A rock consisting essentially of crystals of felspar and mica in 

a mass of quartz. 

HABrrAT.— The locality in which a plant or animal naturally lives. 

Hem EPTERA. — An order or sub-order of Insects, characterised by the posses- 
sion of a jointed beak or rostrmn^ and by having the for»-wings homy 
in the basal portion and membranous at the extremity, where they cross 
each other. This group inclodes the various species of Bugs. 

Hermaphrodite. — Possessing the organs of both sexes. 

HOMOLOGT. — ^That relation between parts which results from their deve- 
lopment from corresponding embryonic parts, either in different animals, 
as in the case of the arm of man, the fore-leg of a quadruped, and the 
wing of a bird ; or in the same individual, as in the case of the fore and 
hind legs in quadrupeds, and the segments or rings and their i^ypen- 
dages of which the bod j of a worm, a centipede, &c., is composed. The 
latter is called serial homology. The parts which stand in such a relation 
to each other are said to be homoiogouSj and one such part or organ it 
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called the homologue of the other. In different pUnU the parte of th« 

flower are homologons, and in general these parts are regarded aa 

homologous with leares. 
HOMOPTERA. — ^An order or snh-order of Insects haying (like tht Hem!- 

ptera) a jointed beak, bat in which the fore-wings are either wholly 

membranous or wholly leathery. The Cioadm, Frog-hoppers, and 

Aphidet^ are well-known examples. 
Hybrid. — ^The oflEspring of the nnion of two distinct species. 
Htmenoftbra.— An order of Insects possessing biting jaws and nt»iiall7 

four membranous wings in which there are a few reins. Bees aad 

Wasps are familiar examples of this group. 
HTFBBTBOFBiBa — ExcessiTely dereloped* 

ICHKKnMONmjB. — ^A fiunily of Hymenopterous insects, the membtn •# 
which lay their eggs in the bodies or eggs of other insects. 

iMAOa— The perfect (generally winged) reprodoetire state of aa iaseet. 

IVDiQBENa.— The aboriginal animal or regetable inhabitanta of a oovmtry 
or region. 

lavLCABKBNCB. — ^The mode of arrangement of the flowers of plants. 

Infusoria. — ^A claae of microscopic Animalcules, so called from their 
haTing originally been obsenred in infusions of regetable matters. They 
coksist of a gelatinous material enclosed in a delicate membrane, the 
whole or part of which is famished with short ribrating hairs (called 
dlia), by means of which the animalcules swim through the water or 
conrey the minute particles of their food to the orifice of the mouth. 

iHiEonyoEOUS.— Feeding on Insects. , 

brvERTEBRATA, or Imyertbbratb AiriMAU.— Those animals which do not 
possess a back b one or spinal oolumn. 

Lacuna — Spaces left among the tissnea in some ot the lower animals, 
and serring in place of ressels for the circulation of the fluids of the body. 

Lam BLLATED. — Furnished with lamellss or little plates. 

Larya (pL Larya). — ^The first condition of an insect at its issuing f^rom tha 
egg, when it is usually in the form of a grub^ caterpillar, or maggot. 

Lartnx.— The npper part of the windpipe opening Into the gullet. 

Laubkntian. — ^A group of greatly altered and rery ancient rocks, which 
b greatly dereloped along the course of the St. Laurence, whence the 
name, ft is in these that the earliest known traces of organic bodiea 
hare been found. 

iBOUMiNOaB. — ^An order of plants represented by the common Peas and 
Beans, baring an irregular flower in which one petal stands up like a 
wing, and the stamens and pistil are enclosed in a sheath formed by two 
other petals. The fruit is a pod (or legume). 

Lxmurii>& — A group of fonr-handed anima l s, distinct firom the Monkeys 
and approaching the Insectirorous Quadrupeds in some of their charac- 
ters and habita. Its members hare the nostrils curred or twisted, and 
a claw instead of a nail upon the first finger of the hind hands. 

Lkpidoptera. — ^An order of Insects, characterised by tha possession of a 
spiral proboscis, and of four large more or less soaly wings. It inoludat 
tne well-known Butterflies and Moths. 
20 
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LinoRAL. — Inhabiting tlit Mft^or«» 

LOfSB. — ^A marlf deposit of recent (Potft-Tertiaxj) date, whkb occupies • 
great part of the vallej of the Rhine. 

llALAOOernuCA. — The higher dirision of the Cmatscea, including the 
ordinary Crabs, Lobetert, Shrimps, Juu, together with the Woodlice and 
Sand-hopper*. 

Hajimaua. — ^The highest class of animals, including the ordinarj hairj 
qaadmpeds, the Whales, and Man, and characterised b/ the production 
of liring yonng which are nourished aA,er birth by milk from the 
teats (Jb^mfiuB, Mammary glands) of the mother. A striking difference 
in embryonic derelopment has led to the dirision of this class into two 
great groups ; in one of these, when the embryo has attained a certain 
stage, a Tascnlar connection, oslled the pfaoraio, is formed between the 
embryo and the mother ; in the other this is wanting, «Bd the young 
are produced in a rery incomplete state. The former, including the 
greater part of the class, are odled Phcentai mammaU; the latter, or 
Aplaoental mammdUj include the Marsupials and Monotremes (^Omi- 
thorhynchtui), 

M4MMIFER0US. — Having mammc or teats (see Mammalia). 

Mandibles, in Insects. — ^The first or uppermost pair of jaws, which are 
generally solid, homy, biting organs. In Birds the term is applied to 
both jaws with their homy coverings. In Quadrupeds the mandible 
is properly the lower jaw. 

MABStJPiALB. — ^An order of Mammalia In which the voung are bora in a 
verv incomplete state of development, and carried by tlu mother, while 
sucking, in a ventral pouch (marsupium), such as the Kangaroos, 
Opossums, &c (see Mammalia)l 

Uaxilue, in Insects. — ^The second or lower pair of jaws, which are com- 
posed of several joii)i,ts and fnraished with peculiar jointed appendages 
cahed palpi, or feelers. 

Melanism. — ^The opposite of albinism ; an undue derelopment of colouring 
material in the skin and its appendages. 

Metamorphic Rocks. — Sedimentary rocks which have undergone altera- 
tion, generally by the action of heat, subsequently to their deposition 
and consolidation. 
' koLLUSCA. — One of the great divisions of the Animal Kingdom, including 
£hose animals which have a soft body, usually furnished with a shell, 
«nd in which the nervous ganglia, or centres, present no iefinite general 
arrangement. They are generally known under the denomination of 
**£nell-fish;" the cnttie^Hsh, and the common snails, whelks, oysters. 
' fi^ussels, And cockles, may serve as examples of them. 

Mo^oooTTLEDONS, or MONOCOTVLEDONOUS PLANTS.— Plants in which the 
seed sends up only a single seed-leaf (or cotyledon); characterised bv 
' tiie absen<^ of consecutive layers of wood in the stem (endo?enou« 
gi-owth),' by the veins of the leaves being generally straight, and by the 
parts of the flowers being generally in multiples of three. {ExampieSf 
Grasses, Lilies, Orchids, Palms, &c.) 
'HoiU'tNES. — ^The accumulations of fiigments of rock brought down bj 
glaciers. 

MOEPUOUK2T. — ^The law of form or structure independent of ftmetioB. 
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Mms-flTAQB. — A stage in the deyolopment of certain Cmstaceant 
(Prawns), in whicn they closely resemble the adults of a genus (Myn$) 
belonging to a slightly lower group. 

Kasoekt. — Commencing development. 

MATATOBT.^Adapted for the purpose of swimming. 

Nauplius-form. — ^The earliest stage in the development of many CrustacM, 
especially belonging to the lower ff roups. In this stage the animal hai 
a short body, with indistinct indications of a division into seements, 
and three pairs of fringed limbs. This form of the common fresh-water 
Cyclops was described as a distinct genus under the name of Nai^ut^ 

Kburation. — ^The arrangement of the veins or nervures in the wings of 
Insects. 

Neutebs. — Imperfectly developed females of certain social insects (such as 
Ants and Bees), which perform all the labours of the community. 
Hence they are also called vtorkert, 

SicnTATZSQ MfiMBRAins. — ^A semi-transparent membrane, which can be 
drawn across the eye in Birds and Reptiles, either to moderate the 
effects of a strong light or to sweep particles of dust, &c, from the sur- 
face of the eye. 

Ocelli. — The simple eyes or stemmata of Insects, usually situated on the 
crown of the head between the great compound eyes. 

(Esophagus. — ^The gullet. 

OoLrna — k great series of secondary rocks, so called from the lexture of 
some of its members, which appear to be made up of a mass of small 
egg-lUta calcareous bodies. 

Operculum. — A calcareous plate employed by many Mollusca to close the 
aperture of their shell. The opercular valves of Cirripedes are those 
which closi the siperture of the shell. 

Orbit. — ^The bony cavity for the reception of the eye. 

Organism. — An organised being, whether plant or animal. 

Obthospermous: — A term applied to those fruits of the Umbellifera 
which have the seed straight. 

Obculant. — Foi-ms or groups apparently intermediate between and con- 
necting other gtoups af e said to be osculant. 

Ova.— Eggs. 

Ovarium or Ovary (in plants). — ^The lower part of the pistil op femaie 
organ of the flower, containing the ovules or incipient seeds ; by growth 
after the other organs of the flower have fallen, it usually iMOomes 
ponverted into the fVuit. 

OviOEROUS. — Egg-bearing. 

Ovules (of plants). — ^The seeds in the earliest condition. . 

t\ 
Pachyderms. — A group of Mammalia, so called fh>m their thick sktnsi 

and including the Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotalmus, &c 
t'AL^X>zoia — ^The oldest system of fossiliferous rocks. 
Palti. — Jointed appendages to some of the organs of the mouth in Insects 

aad Cmstaoea 
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pAnuoxACE^— Aa order of PlanU (see Leguminosje).-- The flow«n of 
these plnnU are called papilionaceout, or battcrflj-Uke, from thr 
fiincied resemblance of the ezpandod superior petals to the wings of a 
butterfly. 

Parasite. — An animal or plant living npon or in, and at the expense ot, 
another orgamism. 

Partiiekooenesis. — The prodaction of liring organisms ftrom nnimpreg* 
nated eggs or seeds. 

p£DUNCULATED.~Snpported upon a stem or stalk. The pednncolated oak 
has its acorns borne upon a footstalk. 

Pbloria or Pelorom. — The appearance of regnlarltr of stmctnre in the 
flowers of plants which normally bear irregular flowers. 

PelTi^ — ^The bonj arch to which the hind limbs of r^rtebrata animals art 
articulated. 

Petals. — ^The leares of the corolla, or second circle of organs in a flower. 
They are usually of delicate texture and brightly coloured. 

PHTLLODnrEOUS. — ^Haring flattened, leaf-like twigs or lea&talks instead of 
true leaves. 

PiQMENT. — ^The colouring material produced generally in the superficial 
parts of animals. The cells secreting it are called pigmeni-ceUs. 

PraNATE. — Bearing leaflets on each side of a central stalk. 

PuTiLB. — ^The female organs of a flower, which occupy a position in the 
centre of the other floral organs. The pistil is generally divisible into 
the ovary or germen, the style and the stigma. 

PLACEirrALiA, Placeio'ata, or Placental Mammals. — See Mamxalia. 

Plantigrades. — Quadrupeds which walk upon the whole sole of the foot, 
like the Bears. 

PLAsna — Readily capable of change. 

Pleistooenb Period. — The latest portion of the Tertiary epoch. 

Plumule (in plants). — ^The minute bud between the seed-leaves of newly- 
germinated plants. 

Plutok 10 Rocks. — Rocks supposed to have been produced by igneous action 
in the depths of the earth. 

Pollen. — ^The male element in flowering plants ; usually a fine dnst pro- 
duced by the anthers, which, by contact wHh the stigma efiects the 
fecundation of the seeds. This impregnation is brought about by means 
of tubes (poUen-tubes) which issue from the pollen-grains adhering to 
the stigma, and penetrate through the tissues until they reach the 
ovary. 

POLTANDROUS (flowers). — Flowers having many stamens. 

POLTGAHOUS PLANTS. — Plants in which some flowers are unisexual and 
others hermaphrodite. The unisexual (male and female) flowers, may be 
on the same or on different plants. 

POLTVORPHIC. — Presenting many forms. 

PoLTZOART. — ^The fM>mmon structure formed by the cells of the PcdyaM, 
such as the well-known Sea-mats. 

fSBHENSiLB. — Capable of grasping. 

^EFOrENT. — Having a superiority of power. 
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E^BiMARiBS. — ^Thc feathers forming the tip of the wing of a bird, and in* 
serted apon that part which represents the hand of man. 

Pbocesses. — Projecting portions of bones, osaallj for the attachment of 
m'jscles, ligaments, &c 

Pbopous. — ^A resinoos material collect-ed by the Hire-Bees from the 
opening buds of rarions trees. 

PROTBAN. — Exceedingly variable. 

Protozoa. — ^The lowest great division of the Animal Kingdom. These 
animals are composed of a gelatinous material, and show scarcely any 
trace of distinct organs. The Infusoria, Foraminifera, and Sponges, 
with some other forms, belong to this division. 

Pupa (pi. Pupje). — ^The second stage in the development of an Insect, from 
which it emerges in the perfect (winged) reproductive form. In roost 
insects the jmpal stage is passed in perfect repose. The chrytalU is the 
pupal state of Butterflies. 

Radicle. — ^The minute root of an embryo plant. 

RAMua — One half of the lower jaw in the Mammalia. The portion which 
rises to articulate with the skull is called the ascending ramut, 

Rakoe. — ^The extent of country over which a plant or animal is naturally 
spread. Range in time expresses the distribution of a species or group 
through the fossiliferous beds of the earth's crust. 

Retina. — ^The delicate inner coat of the eye, formed by nervous filaments 
spreading from the optic nerve, and serving for the perception of the 
impressions produced by light. 

Betbooression. — Backward development. When an animal, as it ap*> 
preaches maturity, becomes less perfectly organised than might bt 
expected from its early stages and known relationships, it is said to 
undergo a retrograde development or metamorphosis, 

RuizoFODS. — A class of lowly organised animab (ProtoEoa), having a gela- 
tinous body, the surface of which can be protruded in the form of rooi- 
like processes or filaments, which serve for locomotion and the prehen- 
sion of food. The most important order is that of the Foraminifera. 

BODBNTB. — The gnawing Mammalia, such aa the Rats, Rabbits, and 
Squirrels. They are especially characterised by the possession of a 
single pair of chisel-like cutting teeth in each jaw, between which and 
the grinding teeth there b a great gap. 

Ri/BUS. — ^The Bramble Genus. 

liJDiXENTART. — Very imperfectly developed. 

Ruminants. — The group of Quadrupeds which ruminate or chew the 
cud, such as oxen, shee^ and deer. They have divided hooft, and are 
destitute of front teeth in the upper jaw. 

Sacral. — Belonging to the sacrum, or the bone composed usually of two 

or more united vertebra to which the sides of the pelvfs in vertebrate 

animals are attached. 
Saroode. — ^The gelatinous material of which the bodies of the lowest 

animals (Protozoa) are composed. 
ScuTELLiE.~The homy plates with which the ftet of birds are generally 

more or less covered, especially in front. 
Srdimektart FoRMATioifS.~Rocks deposited aa sediments from wttat. 
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SECJinNTS.— The tnimtrerM ringi of whkh the bodj of aa artkiilato 

animal or Aoaelid U compoaed. 
Sepals. — The leaven or segroenta of the calyx, or oat«rmoet enrelopo of 

an ordinarj flower. They are usually green, bat aometimes brightly 

coloured. 
Serraturfa— Teeth like those of a saw. 
Sessile.— Not supported on a stem or footstalk. 
Silurian Stctem. — A very ancient system of fosailiferoos rocks belonging 

to the earlier part of the Palseozoic aeriea. 
Spbciausatiox. — The setting apart of a particular organ for the perform- 
ance of a particular function. 
SriVAL Chord. — ^The central portion of the nerrous system in the Verte* 

I rat a, which descends from the brain through the arches of the ver- 

tebre, and gives off nearly all the nerves to the rarioos organs of the 

body. 
Stamens. — ^The male organs of flowering plants, standing In a circle withia 

the petals. They usually consist of a filament and an anther, the 

anther being the essentiail part in which the pollen, or fecundating 

dust, is formed. 
Sternum.— The breast-bone. 

Stioma. — ^The apical poHion of the pistil in flowering plants. 
Stipules. — Small leafy organs placed at the base of the fooutalks of tho 

leaves in many plants. 
Style. — ^The middle portion of the perfect pistil, which rises likt a oolnaui 

from the oTary and supports the stigma at its sommit. 
Sudcutaneous.— -Situated beneath the skin. 
Suctorial. — ^Adapted for sacking. 
Sutures (in the skull). — ^The lines of iunction of the bones of which th« 

skull is composed. 

Tarsus (pi. Tarsi). — ^The jointed feet of articulate animals, such as Insects. 

Teleostean Fishes. — Fishes of the kind &miliar to na in the present day, 
having the skeletcvi usually completely ossified and the seales homy. 

Tentacula or Tentacles. — Delicate fleshy organs of prehension or toach 
possessed by many of the lower aninmls, 

Terhary. — The latest geo.ogical epoch, immediately preceding the esta- 
blishment of the present order of things. 

Trachea. — The wind-pipe or passage for the admission of air to the longs. 

Tridactylb.— Three-fingered, or composed of tnree movable parts attached 
to a common base. 

Trilobiteb. — ^A peculiar group of extinct Crustaceaiu, somewhat resembling 
the Woodlice in external form, and, like some of them, capable of rolling 
themselves up into a ball. Their renuuns are found only m the FaUeo- 
zoic rocks, and most abundantly in those of Silurian age. 

Trimorphic. — Presenting three distinct forms. 

friCBELLirERiG. — ^Au order of plants in which the flowers, which contain 
five stamen* and a pistil with two styles, are supported apon footstalks 
which spring from the top of the flower stem and spread out like the 
wires of an umbrella, so as to bring all the flowers in the same head 
(iMi6^ nearly to the same level. {ExtaapUi^ Parsley and Carrot.) 
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CTaanz^TA. — Hoofed qnadriipedB. 
(JmioeUjUlar. — ConsistiDg of a single oelL 

Vasculab. — Containing blood-Tessels. 

Vermiform. — Like a worm. 

Vertebrata: or Yebtebratb Animals. — ^The highest diriskm of tkt 
animal kingdom, so called from the presence in most cases of a back- 
bone compMod of nomeroiis joints or veHehrm^ which constitutes \\\t 
centre of the skeleton and at the same time supports and protects 
the central parts of the nerrov^ system. 

VfHORLB.— The circles or spiral lines in which the parts of plants are 

arranged apon the axis of growth. 
Workers.— See Neaters. 

ZolA-fiTAOB.— The earliest stage in the development of many of the higher 
CrusUcea, so called from the name of Zoia applied to these young 
animals when they were supposed to constitute a peculiar genus. 

Zooice. — In many of the lower animals (such as the Corals, Meduss, &c) 
reproduction takes place in two ways, namely, by means of eggs and 
by a process of budding with or without separation from the parent of 
the product of the latter, which is often rery different from that of the 
egg. The indiriduality of the species is represented by the whole of 
the form produced between two sexual reproductions; and these forms, 
vlikli ar« apparently iadir.iual animals, have Uen called sooMlk 
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Aberraivt groups, 379. 

Abyssinia, plants of, 340. 

Acclimatisation, 112. 

Adoxa, 173. 

.Affinities of extinct species, 301. 

of organic beings, 378. 

Agassix, on Amblyopsis, 112. 

, on gronps of species suddenly 

appearing, 289. 
., on prophetic forms, 301. 
y on embryological succession, 
310. 

, on tbe Gladal period, 330. 

, on embryological characters, 
368. 

^ on the latest tertiary forms, 278. 

— — , on parallelism of embryological 
derelopment and geological suc- 
cession, 396. 

, Alex., on pedicellarias, 191. 

Alge of New Zealand, 338. 
Alligators, jnales, Bghting, 69. 
Alternate generations, 387. 
Amblyopeis, blind fish, 112. 
America, North, productions allied to 
those of Europe, 333. 
^ _, boulders and glaciers of, 

335. 

. ^ Soath, no modern formations 

on west coast, 272. 
Ammonites, sudden extinction of; 297. 
Anagallis, sterility of, 236. 
Analogy of variations, 127. 
Ancylus, 345. 
Andaman Islands inhabited by a toad, 

35ft 
Animals, not domesticated from bemg 

Tariable, 13. 
——, domestic, descended from sere- 
ral stocks, 14. 

- , acclimatisation of, 112. 

_ of Australia, 90. 
•— . with thicker far in cold climates, 
1<W. 



Animals, blind, in caves, 110. 

f extinct, of Australia, 310. 

Anomma, 232. 

Antarctic islands, ancient flora ol^ 

355. 
Antechinus, 373. 
Ant» attending aphides, 207. 

, slave-making instinct, 217. 

y neaters, structure of; 230. 

Apes, not having acquired intellectual 

powers, 181. 
Aphides, attended by ants, 207. 
Aphis, development of, 390. 
Apt«ryx, 140. 
Arab horses, 26. 
Aralo-Caspian Sea, 311. 
Archeopteryx, 284. 
ArcEiac, M. de, on the succession of 

species, 299. 
Artichoke, Jerusalem, 114. 
Ascension, planU of, 347. 
Asclepias, pollen of, 151. 
Asparagus, 325. 
Aspicarpo, 367. 
Asses, striped, 127. 

^ improved by selection, 30. 

Atenchus, 109. 

Aucapitaine, on land-shells, 353. 
Andubon, on habiU of frigate-bird, 
142. 

» en variation in birds' nests, 

208. 

, on heron eating seeds, 346. 

Australia, animals of; 90. 

^ dogs of; 211. 

, extinct animals of, 310. 

, European plants in, 337. 

^— ^ glaciers ofj 335. 

Azara, on flies destroying cattle, 56. 

Azores, flora of; 328. 



Babington, Mr., on British plants, 37 
3aer, Von, standard of Highness, 97. 

, comparison of bet and flsk 

308. 
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lUer, Von, embryonic similaritj of 

the VcrtebraU, 387. 
Baker, Sir S.,on the giraffe. 178. 
Balanoement of growth, 117. 
Baleen, 182. 

Barberry, flowe*^ of, 77. 
Barrande, 11., oo Silurian colonies, 

291. 
— , on the suoceuioo of species, 

299. 
-'—y on parallelism of paleozoic 

formations, 301. 
— , on aifinitiet of ancient species, 

302. 
Barriers, importance of^ 317. • 
Bates, Mr., on mimetic butterflies, 

375, 376. 
Batrachians on islands, 350. 
liats, how structure acquired, 140. 

f distribution of, 351. 

Bear, catching water-insects, 141. 
Beauty, bow acquired, 159, 414. 
Bee, stiug of, 163. 

^ queen, killing rirals, 164. 

, Australian, extermination of, 

59. 
Bees fertilising flowers, 57. 
f hive, not sucking the red clover, 

75. 

> Ligurian, 75. 

> hive, cell-making instinct, 220. 

, variation in habits, 208. 

f pararitic, 216. 

— , humble, cells of; 220. 
Beetles, wingless, in Madeira, 109. 

with deficient tarsi, 109. 

Bentham, Mr., on British plants, 37. 

, on classification, 369. 
Berkeley, Mr., on seeds in salt water, 

324. 
Bermuda, birds of, 348. 
Birds acquiring fear, 208. 

^ beauty of, 161. 

annually cross the Atlantic, 329. 

-^, colour of; on continents, 107. 
, footsteps, and remains of; in 

secondary rocks, 284. 

, fossil, in caves of Brazil, 310. 

, of Madeira, Bermuda, and Ga- 
lapagos, 348, 349. 

f song of males, 70. 

transporting seeds, 328. 

» waders, 345. 
^ wingless, 108, 140. 



Bizcacha, 318. 

1 affinities of, 379. 

Bladder for swimming, In fish, 147. 
Blindness of cave animals, 110. 
Blyth, Mr., on distinctness of ladia 

cattle, 14. 
— , on striped hemionus, 128. 

, on crossed geese, 240. 

Borrow, Mr., on the Spanish pointer, 

26. 
Bory St. Vincent, on Batrachiam, 35CK 
Bosquet, M., on fossil Chthamalni^ 

284. 
Boulders, erratic, on the Azores, 328» 
Branchiae, 148, 149. 

of crustaceans, 152. 

Braun, Prof., oh the seeds of Fum** 

riacesB, 174. 
Brent, Mr., on house-tumblers, 210. 
Britain, mammals of; 352. 
Broca, Prof, on Natural Selection, 

170. 
Bronn, Prof., on duration of spedfie 

forms, 275. 

, various objections by, 170. 

Brown, Robert, on classification, 366. 
— , Sequard, on inherited matila 

tions, 108. 
Busk, Mr., on the Polyzoa, 193. 
Butterflies, mimetic, 875, 376. 
Buzareingues, on sterility of varietka. 

258. 



Cabbage, varieties of, crossed, 78. 

Calceolaria, 239. 

Canary-birds, sterility of hybrids^ 

240. 
Cape de Verde blands, production* of, 

354. 
— , plants of; on mountains, 337. 
Cape of Good Hope, planU of; 101, 

347. 
Carpenter, Dr., on foraminifera, 3o8. 
Carthamus, 173. • 

Catasetum, 155, 372. 
Cats, with blue eyes, deaf; 9. 
— , variation in habits o^ 209. 
— curling tail when going u» 

spring, 162. 
Cattle destroying fir-trees, 56. 

destroyed by flies in Paragvnyj 

56. 
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Cattle, bre«di of; locally extinct, 86. 
-^— , fertility of Indian and Luropean 

breeds, 241. 

, Indian, 14, 241. 

Care, inhatiUnts of; bUnd, 110. 
Cecidomyia, 387. 

Celts, proving antiquity of man, 13. 
C'CDtres of creation, 320. 
Cephalopodse, stnicture of eyes, 151. 

, deTelopment of, 890. 

Orcopithecos, tail o^ 189. 

( 'eroxylns laceratus, 182. 

C^rvoius, 240. 

Cetaoea, teeth and bair, 115. 

— , derelopment of the whalebone, 

182. 
CeUceans, 182. 
Ceylon, plants of; 3M8. 
Chalk formation, 297. 
Oharacters, divergence of, 86. 

y sexual, variable, 119, 123. 

, adaptive or analogical, 373. 

Charlock, 59. 

Checks to increase, 53. 

— » mutual, 55. 

Chela of Crustaceans, 193. 
Chickens, instinctive tameness of, 211. 
Chironomus, its asexual reproduction, 

387. 
Chthamalina, 271. 

Chthamalus, cretacean species of, 284. 
Circumstances £ivourable to selection 

of domestic products, 29. 

to natural selection, 80. 

Cirripedes capable of crossing, 79. 

, carapace aborted, 118. 
— , their ovigerous frena, 148. 

f fossil, 284. 

y larv« of; 389. 

ClaparMe, Prof., on the hair-claspers 

of the Acaridae, 153. 
Clarke, Rev. W. B., on old glaciers in 

Australia, 335. 
Classification, 363. 
Clit\, Mr., on the succession of types, 

310. 
Gimate, effects of, in checking in- 
crease of beings, 54. 
-*— -, adaptation of, to organisms, 

112. 
Climbing plants, 147. 

, development of, 96. 

Clover visited by bees, 75. 
Cobites, inte«*.ine of, 147. 



Cockroach, 59. 

Collections, palcontological, poor, 
270. 

Colour, inflaenced by climate, 107. 

, in relation to attacks by flies, 

159. 

Columba livia, parent of domestic 
pigeons, 17. 

Colymbetes, 345. 

Compensation of growth, 117. 

Composite, flowers and seeds of; 116. 

, outer and inner florets o^ 173. 

, male flowers of, 398. 

Conclusion, general, 421. 

Conditions, slight ciianges la, fiivoiir> 
able to fertUity, 251. 

Convergence of genera, 100. 

Coot, 142. 

Cope, Prof., on the acceleration or 
retardation of the period of repro* 
duction, 149. 

Coral-islands, seeds drifted to, 826. 

reefs, indicating movements of 

earth, 326. 

Corn-crake, 143. 

Correlated variation in domestic pro- 
ductions, 9. 

Coryanthes, 154. 

Creation, single centres of, 320. 

Crinum, 238. 

CroU, Mr., on subaerial denudation, 
267, 269. 

y on the age of our oldest form- 
ations, 286. 

— , on alternate Glacial periods ii 
the North and South, 336. 

Crosses, reciprocal, 244. 

Crossing of domestic animals, import- 
ance in altering breeds, 15. 

, advantages of; 76, 77. 

, unfavourable to selection, 80. 

Crttger, Dr., on Coryanthes, 154. 

CrusUcea of New Zealand, 338. 

Crustacean, blind, 110. 

air-bi*eathers, 152. 

Crustaceans, their chela, 193. 

Cryptocerus, 231. 

Ctenomys, blind, 110. 

Cuckoo, instinct of; 205, 212. 

Cunningham, Mr., on the flight of 
the logger-headed duck, 108. 

Currants, grafts of, 246. 

Currents of sea, rate of, 325. 

Cuvier,on conditions ofe ii s ti c o ,-205 
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CvTier, on foMil monkeji, 883, S84 

^ FncL, o& huUDct, 205. 

OydortooM, mistiBf nit waUr, S5S. 



Dana, Prot, OB blind oaTe-«nimala, 1 1 1. 
, on rolftUoni of cmsUcennt of 

Japan, 834. 
^ <m cmstacaans of New Zea* 

land, 838. 
Dawson, Dr^ on oosoon, 287. 
Do Candolle, Aug. Pyr., on lirnf gla 

for exUtanca, 49. 
— *v on nmballifenB, 116. 

i on cenaral affinitiaa, 379. 

Da GandoUa, Alph., on the Tariabilitr 
' ' ,40. 



low plants, widely dispenad, 



of oaks. 

, on 14 

359. 

^ on widely-ranging plants being 
Tariable, 43. 
I on naturalisation, 89. 
> on winged seeds, 117. 
— — ^ on Alpine species suddenly be- 
coming rare, 135. 

I on distribution of plants with 
large seeds, 326. 

, on regetation of Australia, 340. 

i on fVwh-water plants, 345. 
, on insular plants, 347. 
Degradation of roclu, 266. 
Denudation, raU of; 268. 
•^— of oldest rocks, 287. 
—■ of granitic areas, 274. 
Development of ancient forms, 307. 
Devonian ^rstem, 305. 
Dianthns, fertility of crosses, 243. 
Dimorpliism in plants, 35, 252. 
Dirt on feet of birds, 328. 
Dispersal, means ot, 823. 
— during Glacial period, 330. 
Distribution, geographical, 316. 

, means o^ 323. 

Disuse, effects o^ under nature, 108. 
Divergence of character, 86. 
Diversification of means for same 

general ourpooe, 153. 
Division, physiological, of labour, 89. 
Dog, resemblance of jaw to that of 

the Thyladnns, 374. 
D jgs hairless, with imperfect teeth, 9. 
— ~- deMended ^m savaral wild 

stocks. i5. 
, dom«stio instincts ot^ 210. 



Dogs, inherited dvUisation of, 8ia 

, fortuity of bi«eds together, 24L 

— , — of cr osse s , 256. 

, proportions of body in difihreal 

brewls, when young, 392. 
Domestication, variation under, 5. 
Double flowers, 230. 
Downing, Hr., on fruit-trees in Asm* 

rica,66. 
Dragon-flies, intestines of; 147. 
Drift-timber, 326. 
Driver-ant, 232. 

Drones killed by other bees, 164. 
Ducl^ domestic, wings of, reduced, 8. 

, beak of; 183. 

, logger-headed, 140. 

Duckweed, 344. 
^gongf affinities of; 365. 
Dung-beetles with deficient tarsi, 108 
Dytiscns, 345. 



Earl, Mr. W., on the MaUy Archipe- 
lago, 351. 

Ears, droopingf in domestic animals, 8. 
, rudimentary, 400. 

Earth, seeds in roots of trees, 826. 

charged with seeds, 328. 

Echinodermata, their pedioellari«, 
191. 

Edton, 230. 

Economy of organisation, 117. 

Edentata, teeth and hair, 115. 

f fossil species o^ 417. 

Edwards, Milne, on physiological 
division of labour, 89. 

, on gradations of structure, 156. 

— , on embryological charactan, 
368. 

Eggs, young birds escaping ftom, 68. 

Egypt, productions of; not modifiod. 
169. 

Electric organs, 150. 

Elephant, rate of increase, 51. 

, of Glacial period, 113. 

EmbrydogT, 386. 

Eozoon Ganadense, 287. 

Epilepsy inherited, 108. 

Existence, struggle for, 48. 
, conditions of; 167. 

Extinction, as bearing on natural 
•election, 96. 

^— > of domestic varieties, 98. 

,293. 
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Eye, stractare of, 144. 


Flowers, of composita and nmbelli* 


^— , correction for aberration, 153. 


fene, 116, 173. 


Eyes reduced in moles, 110. 


, beauty of, 161. 


F. 


, double, 230. 


Flysch formation, destitute of of- 


Fabre, M., on hymenoptera fighting. 


ganic remains, 271. 


69. 


Forbes, Mr. D., on glacial action ia 




the Andes, 335. 


, on Sitaria, 394. 


, E., on colours of shells, 107. 


Falconer, Dr., on naturalisation of 




plants in India, 51. 


depth, 135. 




, on poorness of palseontologieal 


306. 


collections, 270. 


and Cautlej, on manmuils of 




sub-HimaUyan beds, 311. 


genera, 293. 


Falkland Islands, wolf o^ 351. 




Faults, 268. 


i on distribution during Glacial 


Faunas, marine, 317. 


period, 330. 


Fear, instinctive, in birds» 211. 


, on parallelism in time and 


Feet of birds, young molluscs ad- 


space, 361. 


hering to, 345. 


Forests, changes in, in America, 58. 


Fertilisation rariously efTected, 154, 


Formation, Devonian, 305. 


161. 




Fe/tility of hybrids, 238. 


Formations, thickness o^ in Britain, 


^— , from slight changes in con- 


268, 269. 


ditions, 252. 


, intermittent, 277. 


Fortuity of crossed yarieties, 255. 


Formica rufcscens, 216. 


Fir-trees destroyed by cattle, 56. 


, sanguinea, 217. 


, pollen of, 164. 

Fish, flying, 140. 


, flava, neuter of, 231. 


Forms, lowly organised, long ea- 


, teleostean, sudden appearance 


during, 99. 


of, 285. 


Frena, ovigerous, of oirripodes, 148. 


, eating seeds, 327, 346. 


Fresh-water productions, dispersal 


, fresh-water, distribution of, 


0^343. 


343. 


Fries, on species In large genera 


Fishes, ganoid, now confined to fresh 


being closely allied to other spedes, 


water, 83. 


45. 




Frigate-bird, 142. 




Frogs on islands, 350. 


296. 


Fruit-trees, gradual improvement ot 


, of southern hemisphere, 338. 


27. 


Flat-fish, their structure, 186. 


in United States, 66. 


Flight, powers o^ how acquired, 140. 


, varieties of, acclimatised in 


Flint-tools, proving antiquity of man, 


United SUtes, 114. 


13. 


Fuci, crossed, 249, 343. 


iriower. Prof., on the Larynx, 190. 


Fur, thicker in cold climates, 107. 


^—, on Haiitherium, 302. 


Furze, 388. 


, on the resemblance between 




the jaws of the dog and Thyla- 


G. 


cinns, 375. 


, on the homology of the feet of 


Galapagos Ardiipelago, Uids ni, 84t. 


certain marsupials, 382. 




flowers, structure of, in relation to 


GaUxias, its wide range, 843. 


crossing, 73. 


Galeopithecus, 139. 
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Gani€, incrwM of, checked bj Ter^ 

miOy 55. 
Gartner, on tfMrilty of hybrids, 237, 

341. 

, on redprocil crosses, 243. 

, ou croM'.d maixe and verbas- 

com, 257, 2o8. 
f on comparison of hybrids and 

mongrels, 259, 260. 
Gaudry, Prof., on intermediate genera 

of fossil mammals in Attica, 301. 
Geese, fertility when crossed, 307. 

y upland, 142. 

Geikie, Mr., on subaerial denudation, 

267. 
'Senealogy, important in classifica- 

cation, 369. 
Generations, nltemate, 387. 
Qeofiroy St. Hilaire, on balancemeni, 

117. 
<*— , on homologous organs, 382. 
, Isidore, on Tariability of ra» 

peated parts, 118. 
x'— , on correlation, in monstrosi- 
ties, 9. 
— , on correlation, 115. 
, on rariable parts being often 

monstrous, 122. 
Geographical distribution, 316. 
Geography, ancient, 427. 
Geology, future progress of, 427. 
, imperfection of the record, 

427. 
Gervais, Prof., on Typotherium, 302. 
Giraffe, Uil of, 157. 

, structure of, 177. 

Glacial period, 330. 

«-^, affecting the North and South, 

335. 
Glands, mammary, 189. 
Gmelin, on distribution, 330. 
Godwin-Austen, Mr., on the Malay 

Archipelago, 280. 
Goethe, on compensation of growth, 

117. 
Gomphia, 174. 
Gooseberry, grafts of, 246. 
Gould, Dr. Aug. A., on land-shells, 

353. 
— — } Mr., on colours of birds, 107. 
— , on instincts of cuckoo, 2i4. 
*— , on distribution of genera of 

birds, 358. 
G< nrds, crossed, 258. 



Graba, on the Uria lacrrmans, 72. 
Grafting, capacity of, 245, 246. 
Granite, areas of denuded, 274. 
Grasses, varieties of, 88. 
Gray, Dr. Asa, on the rariability o( 

oaks, 40. 

, on man not causing raii*- 

bility, 62. 
— , on sexes of the holly, 74. 
^— , on trees of the United Statei. 

79. 
— — , on naturalised plants in tfat 

United States, 89. 
, on estivation, 174. 

, on Alpine plants, 330. 

— , on rarity of intermediate te- 

rieties, 136. 

, Dr. J. E., on striped mule, 128. 

Grebe, 142. 

Grimm, on asexual reproduction, 387. 

Groups, aberrant, 378. 

Qronse, colours of; 66. 

, red, a doubtful species, 38. 

(Growth, compensation of, 117. 
Ofinther, Dr., on flat-fish, 187. 
— , on prehensile tails, 189. 

, on the fishes of Panama, 317. 
, on the range of fresh-water 

fishes, 343. 
f on the limbs of Lepidosirem, 

399. 



Haast, Dr., on glaciers of New Zea- 
land, 335. 

Habit, effect of, under domestica- 
tion, 8. 

, effect of, under nat are, 108. 

, diversified, of same spedea, 141. 

Hiickel, Prof., on classification aad 
the lines of descent, 381. 

Hair and teeth, correlated, 115. 

Halitherium, 302. 

Harcourt, Mr. £. V., on the birds oC 
Madeira, 348. 

Hartung, M., on boulders in the 
Azores, 328. 

Hasel-nuts, 325. 

Heame, on habits of bears, 141. 

Heath, changes in vegetation, 55. 

Heer, Oswald, on ancient cultivated 
plants, 13. 

, on plants of Madeira, 83. 

Helianthemum, 174. 
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Qelii pomatia, 353. 

Helmholtz, M., on the imperfection 
of the human eye, 163 

Helosciadium, 325. 

Hemionua, striped, 128. 

Hensen, Dr., on the eyes of Cepha- 
lopods, 152. 

Herbert, W., on struggle for exist- 
ence, 49. 

, on sterility of hybrids, 238. 

Hector, Dr., on glaciers of New Zea- 
land, 335. 

Hermaphrodites crossing, 76. 

Helix, resisting salt water, 353. 

Heron eating seed, 346. 

Heron, Sir R., on peacocks, 70. 

Heusinger, on white animab 



soned by certain plants, 9. 
Hewitt, Mr., on steriUty of 



poi- 

firat 
crosses, 249. 

Hildebrand, Prof., on the self-ste- 
rility of Corydalis, 238. 

Hilgendorf, on intermediate varie- 
ties, 275. 

Himalaya, glaciers of, 335. 

, plants of, 337. 

Hippeastrum, 238. 

Hippocampus, 189. 

Hofmeistcr, Prof., on the movemeati 
of plants, 197. 

Holly-trees, sexes of, 73. 

Hooker, Dr., on trees of New Zea- 
land, 78. 

. , on acclimatisation of Hima- 
layan trees, 112. 

-^, on flowers of umbellifewe, 116. 

, on the position of ovules, 172. 

, on glaciers of Himalaya, 335. 

, on algaj of New Zealand, 338. 

J on vegetation at the base of 

the Himalaya, 338. 

, on plants of Tierra del Fuego, 

— — , on Australian plants, 337, 355. 
— , on relations of flora of Ame- 
rica, 340. ^ , ^ 
— -, on flora of the Antarctic lands. 

341, 354. , . ^ , 
, on the plants of the Gala- 
pagos, 349, 354. 
— , on glaciers of the Lebanon, 

33ft. . ,.,. 

. on man noi causing variability, 

6U. 



Hooker, Dr., on plants of jountaiM 

of Fernando Po, 337. 
Hooks on palms, 158. 

on seeds, on islands, 349. 

Hopkins, Mr., on denudation, 274. 
Hornblll, remarkable instinot of, 

234. 
Horns, rudimentary, 400. 
Horse, fossil, in U Plata, 294. 

, proportions ot, when yoving, 
392. 
Horses destroyed by flies in Para- 
guay, 56. 

, striped, 128. 

Horticulturists, selection applied by, 

23. 
Huber, on cells of bees, 224. 

, P., on reason blended witk. 

instinct, 205. 

, on habitual nature of instincts, 

206. 

, on slave-making ants, 216. 

, on Melipona domestica, 220. 

Hudson, Mr., on the Ground-Wood- 
pecker of La Plata, 142. 

, on the Molothrus, 215. 

Humble-bees, cells, of, 221. 
Hunter, J., on secondary sexual 

characters, 119. 
Hutton, Captain, on crossed geese, 

240. 
Huxley, Prof., on structure of her- 
maphrodites, 79. 

, on the affinities of the Sirenia, 

302. 

, on forms connecting birds and 
reptiles, 302. 

, on homologous organs, 386. 

, on the development of aphis 
390. 
Hybrids and mongrels compared 

259. 
Hybridism, 235. 
Hydra, structure of, 147. 
Hymcnoptera, fighting, 69. 
Hymenopterous insect, diving, 142. 
Hyoserls, 173. 



Ibla, 118. 

Icebergs transporting seeds, 329. 
Increase, rate of, 50. 
Individuals, numbers fiivoarabk U ^ 
selection, 80. 
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ladiTldiuJs, maiiTy whether timolta- 

seoiuly created, 822. 
iBheritanoe, laws of, 10. 
— — ^ at oorrespondiDg ages, 10, 67. 
InMcts colour of, fitted for their 

■tatioiM, 66. 

, eea-side, colonra of^ 107. 

, blind, in caret, 110. 

, luminooi, 151. 

, their reMmblance to rarioue 

objects, 181. 

, neuter, 230. 

Instinct, 205. 

^ not Tarjing simaltaneonsly 

with stractnre, 229. 
Instincts, domestic, 209. 
Intercrossing, adrantages of, 76, 251. 
Islands, oceanic, 347. 
Isolation fsTOurable to selection, 81. 

J. 

Japan, productions of, 334. 

Java, plants of, 337. 

Jones, Mr. J. M., on the birds of 
Bermuda, 348. 

Jonrdain, M., on the eye-spots of 
star-Hshes, 144. 

Jukes, Prof., on subaerial denuda- 
tion, 267. 

Jassieu, on classification, 367. 



Kentucky, cave? of. 111. 

Kerguelen-land, flora of, 341, 354. 

Kidney-bean, acclimatisation of, 114. 

Kidneys of birds, 115. 

Kirby, on tarsi deficient in beetles, 
108. 

Knight, Andrew, on cause of Taria- 
tion, 5. 

Kolrenter, on Intercrossing, 76. 

^— , on the barberrr, 77. 

, on sterility of hybrids, 237. 

, on reciprocal crosses, 243. 

, on crossed rarieties of nico- 

tiana, 258. 

<-— — , on crossing male and herma- 
phrodite flowers, 397. 

L. 

Lamarck, on adaptire characters, 

373. 
Lancelet, 99. 
— —, eyes ci, 145. 



Landois, on the derelopment of tbe 

wings of insects, 148. 
Land-shells, distribation ot, 853. 

, of Madeira, natoralised, 357. 

, resisting salt water, 353. 
Languages, classiflcation of, 371. 
Lankester, Mr. £. Ray, on Longeritji 

169. 
-^— , on homologies, 385. 
Lapse, great, of time, 266. 
Larrae, 388, 389. 
Laurel, nectar secreted by the learea, 

73. 
Laurentian formation, 287. 
Laws of rariation, 106. 
Leech, rarieties of, 59. 
Leguminoso, nectar secreted bf 

glands, 73. 
Leibnitz* attock on Newton, 421. 
Lepidosiren, 83, 303. 
— , limbs in a nascent condition. 

898, 399. 
Lewes, Mr. G. H., on species not bar- 
ing changed in Egypt, 169. 

, on the Salamandra atra, 397. 

^— , on many forms of life having 

been at first evolved, 425. 
Life, ftmggle for, 49. 
Lingula, Silurian, 286. 
Li uncus, aphorism of, 865. 
Lion, mane of^ 69. 

, young of, striped, 388. 

Lobelia fulgens, 57, 77. 

, sterility of crosses, 238. 

Lockwood, Mr., on the ova of the 

Hippocampus, 189. 
Locusts transporting seeds, 327. 
Logan, Sir W., on laurentian form** 

tion, 287. 
Lowe, Rev. R. J., on locusts visitiiig 

Madeira, 327. 
Lowness of structure connected with 

variability, 118. 
, related to wide distributioii, 

359. 
Lubbock, Sir J., on the nervee oi 

coccus, 35. 
^ on secondary sexual characters, 

124. 
— on a diving hymenopteronf 

insect, 142. 

f on affinities, 280. 

, on metamorphoses, 386, 389L 

Lucas, Dr. P., on inheritanoe, 9l 
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Lneat, Dr. P^ on reaemblance of child 

to parent, 261. 
Lnnd and Clausen, on foMils of 

Brazil, 310. 
Ljell, Sir C, on the struggle for 
existence, 49. 

, on modem changes of the 
earth, 75. 

, on terrestial animals not having 
been dereloped on islands, 180. 

, on a carboniferous land-shell, 
271. 
— ^t on strata beneath Silurian 
system, 287. 

» on the imperfection of the 
geological record, 289. 
— , on the appearance of species, 
289. 
i on Barrande's colonies, 291. 
> on tertiary formations of 
Europe and North America, 298. 

» on parallelism of tertiary for- 
mations, 301. 

, on transport of seeds by ice- 
oergs, 328. 
— ^ on great alternations of cli- 
mate, 342. 

^ on the distribution of fresh- 
water shells, 343. 
■ y on land-shells of Madeira, 

357. 
Lyell and Dawson, on fossilized trees 

in Nova Scotia, 278. 
Lythrum salicaria, trimorphic, 254. 



Macleay, on analogical characters, 

373. 
Macrauchenia, 302. 
McDonnell, Dr., on electric organs, 

150. 
Madeira, plants of, 83. 

^ beetles o^ wingless, 109. 

, fossU Und-shells of; 311. 

^ birds of, 348. 

Magpie tame in Norway, 209. 

Mnles fighting, 69. 

Maize, crossed, 257. 

Malay Archipelago compared with 

Europe, 280. 
, mammals of, 3o2. 
Malm, on flat-fish, 186. 
MalpighaacesB, smaL imperfect flowers 

0^173. 



Malpighiacese, 367. 

Mammae, their development, 189. 

^ rudimentary, 397. 

Mammals, fossil, in secondary foif 

mation, 283. 

f insular, 351. 

Man, origin of; 428. 

Manatee, rudimeutarr nails of; 400. 

Marsupials of Australia, 90. 

^ structure of their feet, 382. 

i fossil species of, 310. 

Martens, M., experiment on seeds, 325. 
Martin, Mr. W. C, on striped mules, 

129. 
Masters, Dr., on Saponaria, 174. 
Matteucci, on the electric orgaas of 

rays, 150. 
Matthiola, reciprocal crosses of, 244. 
Maurandia, 197. 
Means of dispersal, 323. 
Mellipona domestics, 220. 
Merrell, Dr., on the American cuckoow 

212. 
Metamorphism of oldest rocks, 287. 
Mice destroying bees, 56. 
^— > acclimatisation of, 113. 

^ UiU of; 189. 

Miller, Pro!, on the cells of bees, 

221,224. 
MirabUis, crosses o^ 243. 
Missel-thrush, 59. 
Mistletoe, complex relations of, 2. 
Mivart, Mr., on the relation of ban 

»nd teeth, 115. 
» on the eyes of cephalopoda, 

151. 
, Tarious objections to Natural 

Selection, 174. 
, on abrupt modifications, 201. 
, on the resemblance of the 

mouse and antechinus, 373. 
Mocking-thrush of the Gidapagos, 

357. 
Modification of species not abrupt, 

424. 
Moles, blind, 110. 
Molothrus, habiU of, 215. 
Mongrels, fertility and sterility of 

255. 
— and hybrids compared, 259 
Monkers, fossil, 284, 285. 
Monachanthus, 372. 
Mons, Van, on the origin of (Volt 

trees, 21. 
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Monstrosities, 33. 

Moquia-Tandon, on s«a-ftide platttcy 
107. 

Morpbolo]^, 382. 

MorreD, od th« learcs of Oxalis, 197. 

Muths, brbrid, 340. 

Mozart, mosioU powers of, 206. 

Mud, seeds in, 345. 

Mules, striped, 129. 

Miiller, Adolf; on the instiocts of the 
cuckoo, 213. 

Muller, Dr. FerdiMsd, oa Alpine 
AustrmliAB pbats, 337. 

^fuller. Frits, on dimorphic cms- 
taoeaot, 35, 233. 

k on the Uncelet, 99. 

rf on air-breathing crtuttaoeans, 

152. 
I on climbing plants, 197. 
, on the self-sterilltj of orchids, 
238. 

, on embrjology in relation to 

classification, 368. 

I on the metamorphoses of crus- 
taceans, 890, 395. 

f on terrestrial and fresh-water 

organisms not undergoing anj me- 
tamorphosis, 394. 

Multiplication of species not indefi- 
nite, 101. 

Murchison, Sir R., on the IbrvMif- 
tions of Russia, 272. 

i on azoic formations, 286. 

f on extinction, 293. . 

Murie, Dr., on the modification of the 
skull in old age, 149. 

Murray, Mr. A., on care-insects, 111. 

Must«la rison, 138. 

Myanthus, 372. 

Mynnecocjstus, 231. 

Myrmica, eyes o^ 232. 



Nligeli, on morphological charactt^rs, 

170. 
Nails, rudimeutary, 400. 
Natliusius, VoD, on pigs, 159. 
Natural history, future progress of, 

426. 

selection, 62. 

^^— system, 364. 

Naturalisation of forms distinct from 

the indigenous species, 89. 



NaturaliMtion in New Zeidnad, 168L 
Naudin, on analogous TariatkNia ia 

gourds, 125. 
» on hybrid gourds, 258. 
» on reversion, 260. 
Nautilus, Silurian, 286. 
NecUr of plants, 73. 
Nectaries, how formed, 73. 
Nelumbium luteum, 346. 
Nests, variation in, 208, 228, 234. 
Neuter insects, 230, 231. 
Newman, Col., on humble-bees, 57. 
New Zealand, productions of; not 

perfect, 163. 
, naturalised products of; 309. 

^ fossil birds of, 310. 

, glaciers of, 335. 

, crustaceans o^ 338. 

i alg* of; 338. 

, flora of, 354. 

, number of plants o^ 374. 

Newton, Sir L, attacked for irre- 

ligion, 421. 
i Prof., on earth attached to a 

partridge's foot, 328. 
Nicotiana, crossed rarieties of; 258. 
— -, certain species rerr sterile, 

243. 
Nitsche, Dr., on the Polyzoa, 193. 
Noble, Mr., on fertility of Rhodo* 

dendron, 239. 
Nodules, phosphatic, in azoie rocks. 

287. 



Oaks, Tariabilitr of, 40. 

(Enonis, small imperfect flowm of; 

173. 
Onites appellee, 108. 
Orchids, fertilisation of, 154. 

I the derelopment of their 
flowers, 195. 

i forms of, 372. 

Orchis, pollen of; 151. 
Organisation, tendency to advance, 97. 
Organs of extreme perfection, 143. 
— — , electric, of fishes, 150. 
^— of little importance, 156. 

, homologous, 382. 
— , rudiments of, and nascent, &97 
Omithorhynchus. 83, 367. 
— , mamma o^ 190. 
Ostrich not capable of flight, 180. 
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CWtrich, habit of laying eggi together, 

^ American, two species of, 318. 

Otter, habits of, how acquired, 138. 
Chizel, water, 142. 

Owen, Prof., on birds not flying, ?08. 
» on vegetative repetition, 118. 
■» on variability of nnosaally 
developed parts, 119. 

, on the eyes of fishes, 145. 
— , on the swim-bladder of fishes, 
148. 

, on fossil horse of La Plata, 
294. 
, on generalized form, 301. 
, on relations of ruminants and 
pachyderms, 303. 
-^, on fossil birds of Haw Zealan d, 

310. 
— , on succession of types, 310. 
— — ^ on affinities of the dagoLg, 
365. 
, on homologous organs, 383. 
— , on the metamorphosis of ce- 
phalopods, 390. 



Pacific Ocean, faunas of, 317. 

Pacini, on electric organs, 151. 

Paley, on no organ formed to give 
pain, 163. 

Pallas, on the fertility of the domes- 
ticated descendants of wild stocks, 
241. 

Palm with hooks, 158. 

Papaver bracteatum, 174. 

Paraguay, cattle destroyed by flies, 
56. 

Parasites, 215. 

Partridge, with ball of earth attached 
to foot, 328. 

Parts greatly developed, variable, 
119. 

Pams major, 141. 

Passiflora, 238. 

Peaches in United States, 66. 

Pear, grafts of, 246. 

Pediccllarise, 191. 

Pelargonium, flowers of^ 1G6« 

, sterility of, 239. 

Pelvis of women, 115. 

Peloria, 116. 

Period, gkdiO, 33a 



Petrels, habits of, 142. 
Phasianus, fertility of hybrids, 240. 
Pheasant, young, wild, 211. 
Pictet, Prof., on groups of species 
suddenly appearing, 282. 

^ on rate of organic change, 291. 

, on continuous succession oi 

genera, 293. 

i on change in latest tertiary 

forms, 278. 

^ on close alliance of fossils Ia 
consecntive formations, 306. 

f on early transitional links, 283. 

Pierce, Mr., on varieties of wolves, 

71. 
Pigeons with feathered feet and skis 
between toes, 9. 

, breeds described, and origin of, 
15. 

, breeds of, how produced, 28, 

30. 

, tumbler, not being able to gfet 

out of egg, 68. 

f reverting to blue colour, 127. 

1 instinct of tumbling, 210. 

1 young oi^ 392. 

Pigs, black, not aflected by the paint- 
root, 9. 

f modified by want of exercise, 

159. 
Pistil, rudimentary, 397. 
Plants, poisonous, not aff^ting cer* 
tain coloured animals, 9. 
i selection applied to, 27. 

^ gradual improvement of^ 27. 

— ^ not improved in barbarooi 
countries, 27. 

f dimorphic, 35, 253. 

, destroyed by insects, 53. 

, in midst of range, have to 

struggle with other plants, 60. 

f nectar of, 73. 

i fleshy, on sea-shores, 107. 

, climbing, 147, 196. 

, fresh-water, distribution ^ 

345. 
^ low in scale, widely distri- 
buted, 359. 
Pleuronectid«e, their structure, 186. 
Plumage, laws of change in sexes ot 

birds, 70. 
Plums in the United Stotes, 66« 
Pointer dog, origin o^ 2&. 
f habitfc of, 210. 
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Poinon oot aflcctlng oeiUin o^onred 

Hnimalt, 9. 
J simiUr •ffeci of, on Anluuls 

and plants, 425. 
Pollen of fir-trees, 164. 
--^-transported by rarious mei^nsy 

154, 161. 
Pollinia, their development, 195. 
Polyioa, their avicularia, 193. 
Ptole, CoL, on striped hemionns, 

128. 
Fotamogeton, 346. 
Ponchet, on the colonis of flat-fish, 

188. 
Prestwicb, Mr., oa English aid 

French eocene formatioLs, 300. 
Prociotmpes, 142. 
Proteolepaa, 118. 
Protons, 112. 

Psjchologj, future progress o{, 428. 
Pyrgoma, found in the chalk, 284. 



Qnagga, striped, 129. 

Qnatre^ges, M., on hybrid moths, 

240. 
Quercos, rariability of, 40. 
Quince, grafts o^ 246. 



Rabbit, disposition of young, 211. 

Races, domestic, characters of, 12 

Raoe-horses, Arab, 26 

i EnglUh, 823. 

Radclifie, Dr., the electrical organs 
of the torpwlo, 150. 

Ramond, on plants of IVrenees, 331. 

Ramsay, Prof., on subaerial denu- 
dation, 267. 

, on thickness of the British 

formations, 268, 269. 

, on faults, 268. 

Ramsay, Mr., on inst Jicts of cuckoo, 
213. 

Ratio of increase, 50. 

«iats supplanting each other, 59. 
'—, acclimatisation of, 113. 

^~~-j blind, in care, 110. 

Rittle-snake, 162. 

Reason and instinct, 205. 

Recapitulation, general, 404. 

ESecriprocity of crosses, 243. 

i;ecord, geological, imperfect, 264. 



Rengg«r> on flies destroying eattX^ 

56. 
Reproduction, rate ot, 50. 
Resemblance, protectire, of likMctn, 

181. 
■ to parents in mongrels awl 

hybrids, 260. 
Reversion, law of inheritance, 11. 

J in pigeons, to blue colour, 127. 

Rhododendron, sterility of; 239. 
Richard, Prot, on Aspicarpa, 367. 
Richardson, Sir J., on strociura of 

squirrels, 139. 
, on fi^es of the soutbtrn hemt- 

sphere, 338. 
Rotinia, grafts of; 246. 
Rodents, blind, 110. 
Rogers, Prof., Map of N. America, 

274. 
Rudimentary organs, 397. 
Rudiments important for daaslfica- 

tion, 367. 
Riitimeyer, on Indian cattle, 14^ 

241. 



Salamandra atra, 397. 

Saliva used in nests, 228. 

Salvin, Mr., on the beaks of docks, 

184. 
Sageret, on grafts, 246. 
Salmons, males fighting, and hooked 

iaws of, 69. 
Salt water, how fiur injurious to 

seeds, 325. 
not destmctiye to land-shells, 

353. 
Salter, Mr., on early death of hybn«^ 

embryos, 249. 
Saurophagus sulphuratus, 141. 
Schacht, Prof., on Phyllotaxy, 173. 
Schiodte, on blind insects, 110. 

> on flat-fish, 186. 

Schlegel, on snakes, 115. 

Schobl, Dr., on the ears of mice, 172. 

Scott, J., Mr., on the self-sterility o* 

orchids, 238. 

y on the croseing of ranetles of 

Terbascum, 258. 
Sea-water, how far injurious ts 
Is, 325. 
no^ destructire to land-shelly 
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Sebriglity Sir J., on crossed animmis, 

15. 
Sedgwick, Prof., on groups of species 

sudden] J appearing, 282. 
Seedlings destroyed by insects, 53. 
Seeds, nutriment in, 60. 
i winged, 117. 
i means of dissemination, 154, 

161, 327, 328. 
— ~-, power of resisting salt water, 

825. 
— , in crops and intestines of 

birds, 326, 327. 
> eaten by fish, 827, 346. 

— in mud, 345. 

, hooked, on islands, 349. 

Selection of domestic products, 22. 
f principle not of recent origin^ 

27. 
— , unconscious, 27. 

f natural, 62. 

f sexual, 69. 

— , objections to tono, 63. 

— — natural, has not induced ste- 

riUty, 247. 
Sexes, relations of, 69. 
Sexual characters Tariable, 123. 

— celectioUf 69. 

Sheep, Merino, their selection, 23. 
i two sub-breeds, unintentionally 

produced, 26. 

» mountain rarieties ot, 59. 
Shells, colours of, 107. 
— ^ hinges of^ 154. 
-—^f littoral, seldom embedded, 270. 
— ^ fresh-water, long 'retain the 

same forms, 308. 

, fresh-water, dispersal of, 344. 

^, of Madeira, 349. 

^ land, dbtribution of, 349. 

— , land, resisting salt water, 325. 
Shrew-mouse, 373. 
Silene, infertility of crosses, 243. 
Silliman, Profl, on blind rat, 110. 
Sirenia, their affinities, 302. 
Sitaris, metamorphosis of, 394. 
Skulls of young mammals, 159, 384. 
Slave-making instinct, 216. 
Smith, Col. Hamilton, on striped 

horses, 129. 
•— — ^ Mr. Fred., on slave-making 

ants, 217. 
i on neuter ants, 231. 
Smitt, Dr., on the Polyjuw, 193. 



Snake with tooth lor cutting through 

egg-shell, 214. 
Somenrille, Lord, on selection of 

sheep, 23. 
Sorbus, grafts of, 246. 
Sorex, 373. 

Spaniel, King Charles's breed, 25. 
Specialisation of organs, 98. 
Species, polymorphic, 35. 

, dominant, 43. 
— ^ common, variable, 42. 
-— — in large genera variable, 44. 
— > groups o( suddenly appearing, 

282, 285. 

beneath Silurian formations, 

287. 

—^ successively appearing, 290. 
^— changing simtStaneously 

throughout the world, 297. 
Spencer, Lord, on increase in size of 

cattle, 26. 
^ Herbert, Mr., on the first stepc 

in differentiation, 100. 

» on the tendency to an eqnili* 

brium in all forces, 252. 
Sphex, parasitic, 216. 
Spiders, development of, 390. 
Sports in plants, 8. 
Sprengel, C. C, on crossing, 76. 
— w on ray-fiorets, 116. 
Squalodon, 302. 
Squirrels, gradations in stroctnrt, 

139. 
Staffordshire, heath, changes in, 55. 
Stag-beetles, fighting, 69. 
Star-fishes, eyes of, 144. 

^ their pedioellarioB, 192. 

Sterility trom changed conditions tf 

life, 7. 

of hybrids, 236. 

— , laws of, 241. 

■ — , catKes of, 247. 

— from unfavourable conditions, 
250. 

—~ not induced through natural 

selection, 247. 
St Helena, productions of, 347. 
St. Hilaire, Aug., on variubii'ty ol 

certain plants, 174. 
» on classification, 368. 
St. John, Mr., on habits of cats, 209. 
Sting of bee, 163. 
Stocks, aboriginal, of IonM«tk «a|. 

mals, 14. 
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StnU, thickne.'ts of, in Bi itain, 268, 

269. 
Stripw OB hon«s, 128. 
Structure, degrees of utility of, 159. 
Straggle for exintence, 48. 
SocoeMion, geological, 200. 

of tjpet in tame arias, 310. 

Swallow, one species supiilantiog 

another, 59. 
Swaysland, Mr., on earth adherinp to 

the feet of roigratorj birds, 328. 
Swifta, nesta of; 228. 
Swim-bladder, 148. 
Switzerland, lake habitations of; 13. 
Sjstem, natoral, 364. 



fail of giraffe, 157. 

of aqoatic animals, 157. 

f prehensile, 188. 

^ rudimentary, 400. 

fanait, dimorphic, 36. 

Tarsi, deficient, 108. 

Taosch, Dr., on umbellifer«, 173. 

Teeth and hair correlated, 115. 

, rudimentarj, in embryonic, 

calf, 397, 420. 
Tegetmeier, Mr., on cells of hees, 

222!, 226. 
Temmiock, on distribution aiding 

classification, 369. 
Tendrils, their development, 196. 
Thompson, Sir W., on the age of the 

habiUble world, 286. 

^ on the consolidation of the 

crust of the earth, 409. 
Thouin, on grafts, 246. 
Thrush, aquatic species of, 142. 

f mocking, of the Galapagos, 356. 

y young of, spotted, 388. 

, nest of, 234. 

Thuret, M., on crossed fuci, 243. 
Thwaites, ^r., on at-climatisation, 

112. 
jThylacinus, 374. 
ti^rra del Fuego, dogs of, 211. 

J plants of, 341. 

Timber-drifl, 326. 
Vime, lapse of, 266. 
by itself not causing modifica- 

tton, 81. 
ritiiKassv'.il. 



Toads on islands, 350. 

Tobacco, crossed rarieties of, 258. 

Tomes, Mr., on the distribution o' 

bats,35L 
Transitions in rarieties rare, 134. 
Traquair, Dr., on flat-fish, 188. 
Trautschold, on intermediate rari^ 

ties, 275. 
Trees on islands belong to pecvliar 

orders, 350. 
— ~ with separated sexes, 78. 
Trifolium pratense, 57, 75i 

incamatum, 75. 

Trigonia, 296. 
Trilobites, 286. 

, sudden extinction of; 297. 

Trimen, Mr., on imitattng-iaseetsi 

377. 
Trimorphism in plants, 35, 252. 
Troglodytes, 234. 
Tuco-tuoo, blind, 110. 
Tumbler pigeons, habits of; heradi- 

tary, 210. 

, young of; 392. 

Turkey-oock, tuft of hair on breast, 

70. 

f naked skin on head, 158. 

> young of, instinctiyelj wild, 

265. 
Tnmip and cabbage, analogous raii- 

ations of, 125. 
Type, unity o^ 166, 167. 
Types, succession of, in same arca^ 

310. 
Typotherium, 302. 

U. 

(Jdders enlarged by use, 8. 

i rudimentary, 397. 

Ulex, young leaves of, 388. 
UmbellifersB, flowers and seeds ofL 

116. 
— > outer and inner florets of, 173. 
Unity of type, 166, 167. 
Uria lacrymaus, 72. 
Use, eflects o^ under domesticatioii, 

8. 
1 effects of, in a state of natrire, 

108. 
Utility, how fkr important in tbf 

construction of each part^ 159 
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Vnlrauenneb, on fresh-water Hsh, 344. 
Variability of mongreU and hybrids, 

25». 
Variation under d )me8tication, 5. 
— - caused by reprodnctive system 

being affected by conditions of 

life, 7. 

under nature, 33. 

J laws of, 106. 

, correlated, 9, 114, 159. 

Variations appear at corresponding 

agts, 10, 67. 
■ analogous in distinct species, 

124. 
Varieties, natural^ 32. 

» struggle between, 59. 
, domestic, extinction of, 86. 
i transitional, rarity of, 134. 
, when crossed, fertile, 257. 
» when crossed, sterile, 256. 

, classification of, 371. 

VerlMscum, sterility of^ 238. 

, varieties of, crossed, 258. 

Verlot, M., on double stocks, 230. 
Vemenil, M. de, on the succession of 

species, 299. 
Vibracnla of the Polyzoa, 193. 
Viola, small imperfect flowers of, 173. 

f tricolor, 57. 

Virchow, on the structure of the 

crystalline lens, 145. 
Virginia, pigs of, 66. 
Volcanic islands, denudation of, 268. 
Vulture, naked skin on head, 158. 



Wading-Urds, 375. 

Wagner, Dr., on Ceddomyl% 887 

Wagner, Moritz, on the importance 
of isolation, 81. 

Wallace, Mr., on origin of species, 1. 

, on the limit of variation under 

domestication, 31. 

-. on dimorphic Icpidoptera, 36, 
232. 

i on races in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, 37. 

- — % OB the improvement of the tj% 
145. 



Wallace, Mr., on the walking-stiok 
insect, 182. 

J on laws of geographical distri 

bution, 322. 

^ on the Malay Archipelago, 351. 

f on mimetic animals, 377. 

Walsh, Mr. B. D., on phytophagi« 
' forms, 38. 

, on equable variability, 125. 

Water, fresh, productions of, 343. 

Water-hen, 143. 

Waterhouse, Mr., on Australian roar 
supials, 90. 

■ " ■ ' i on greAtly developed part* 
being variable, 119. 

f on the cells of bees, 220. 

— , on general affinities, 379. 

Water-ouzel, 142. 

Watson, Mr. H. C, on range of va- 
rieties of British plants, 37, 46. 

'- — ^, on acclimatisation, 112. 

> on flora of Azores, 328. 

i on Alpine plants, 331. 

i on rarity of intermediate va- 
rieties, 136. 

— , on convergence, 100. 

i on the indefinite multiplicatioB 

of species, 101. 

Weale, Mr., on locusts transporting 
seeds, 327. 

Web of ftet in water-birds, 142. 

Weismann, Prof., on the causes of 
variability, 6. 

i on rudimentary organs, 400. 

"Wmt Indian Island^ mammals o^ 
852. 

Westwood, on species in large genen 
being closely allied to others, 45. 

' i on the tarsi of Engidie, 124. 

i on the antennse of hymeno- 
pterous insects, 366. 

Whales, 182. 

Wheat, varieties of, 88. 

White Mountains, flora of, 330. 

Whittaker, Mr., on lines of escarp- 
ment, 267. 

Wichura, Max, on hybrids, 249, 251, 
260. 

Wings, reduction of size, 109. 

— of injects homologous with 
branchiae, 148. 

— — . rudimentary, in insects, .'97. 

Wolf crossed with dog, 210. 

^^ of FnlklMod Isles, 351. 
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WollMtoB, Hr. 
Mcts,38. 

^ OB ibisil Tarietiet of ihoUs in 
lUddra, 42. 

^ on oolonn of insects on sca- 
shon, 107. 
— -^ on wingless beetles, 109. 

^ on nrit J of intermediate t*- 
rietksise. 
^— ^ on insnlmr insects, 347. 

> on l«nd-shells of Madeira, natu- 
ralised, 357. 
Woires, rarieties of, 71. 
Woodcock with eartli attached to leg, 

32a. 
Woodpecker, habiU of, 141. 
i green colour o^ 158. 
Woodward, Mr., on the duration of 

qMdfic forms, 276. 
*-^V on Pjrgoma, 284w 

i on the continuous wicoession of 
genera, 293. 
> on the succession of types, 311. 



World, vpeciaa changing simultaac 

ously throughout, 297. 
Wrens, nest of; 234^ 
Wright, Mr. C h ann o ey, on thegirafiv 

178. 
i on abrupt modifications, 203. 
Wrman, ProC!, on correlation of co 

lour and effects of poison, 9. 
, on the cells of the bee, 222. 

r. 

Touatt, Mr., on selection, 23. 
^— ^ on sub-breeds of sheep, 26. 
» on rudimentary horns in yonof 
cattle, 40a 



Zanthoxylon, 174. 
Zebra, stripes on, 128. 
Zeuglodon, 802. 
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